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GREAT KOVELS 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

By JANE AUSTEN 

'rPtide and Prejudice ” is perhaps the itst-hsfd work af 
Jane Austens (1775-1817) small bat popular awtput. 
St coataius greatest satiric characters^ Mr. Col/ias and 
Lady Cathenne, and is eaply the most rtadable by onyant 

into early tdaettentk-ccniury 
English iiteraiure, ^ 


Mi 


Y dear Mr. Bcnnet,*' said his lady to him one day, 
have you heard that NctherHcld Park b let ai 
^ _ last r 

Mr. Bennet replied that he had not. 

rhti' o''‘'';whclmi^ with ddight at die good fortunf 

that had befallen the neighbourhood, furmshed him with a 
long account of the new master ofNctherficId Park. He was 
a young man—by name Mr. Bingley—unmarried, of good 
tort une—four or five thousand a year, it was believed. He hati 
lately come from the north of England, but it was hoped that 
he meant to settle m Hertrordshirc. 

Mrs. Bcnnct was a foolish woman of little intcIHgtnee 
uncertam temper and no self-control. After tlitec-and- 
twenty yran of marriage, she had no understanding of her 
husband He, whore fancy as a young man had been caught 
by a pret^ face, had lived to be disappointed of her wit and 
understanding, to b^me indifferent, and to withdraw himself 
^ much ^ he could fixun the cares and responsibiliUes of his 
ramily. ^t wen he, as the father of five unmarried daughters, 
could not be blind to the advajitage of making the acquaintance 

Accordingly he called upon iVfr. 

a few days Mr. Bingicy returned the call. He had 
hoped to meet the young ladies of the establishment, the two 
eldest of whom, jane and Elbiabcih, were famous local 
bcauucs. He was disappointed, seeing only the father. The 
young ladies, however, fared better. They glimpsed Mr. 
Bmgley from the uptairs room where they sat, and the result 
of tiieir observations was that they could add to the information 
about him that he wore a blue coat and rode a fine black horSe 
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Not all the questions Mrs. Bcnnct or her daughters could ask 
could draw from Mr. Benuct a satisfactory description of Mr 
Binglcy. Thev were obliged to rely do the intelligence of 
Lady Lucas, their near jaeigliboiir, whose eldest daughter, 
Charlotte, was the close friend of Lizzie and Jane. Mr. 
Binglcy, they learned, was quite young, and quite wonderfully 
handsome. To crown all, he had expressed his intention of 
being present, with a large party, at the next assembly. 
Nothing could be more delightful. To be fond of dancing was 
a certain step toward falling in love. Very lively hopes were 
entertained^ of capturing Sfir. Binglcy's heart. 

On thc_night of the assembly, all eyes turned to witness the 
arnva^ of Mr. Bingley's party. It resolved itself into five: 

Binglcy 5 two sisters, one who was married to a Mr. 
Hurst being accompanied by her husband; Mr. Binglcy 
himself, and Ins particular friend Mr, Darcy. Mr. Binglcy 
was good-looking and gcntlcman-Iike; his sisters tvera fine 
women, with an air of decided fashion. His brother-in-law 
Mr. Hurst, merely looked the gentleman; but his friend Mr! 
Darcy soon drew the attention of the room by his fine, tall 
pcixim, handsome features, noble mien; and oy the report, 
which was in general circulation within five minutes afrer 
his entrance, of his having tea thousand a year. 

Elizabeth Bennet suffered a particular slight at his hands, 
for when Bingtey came up to him as he stood near her and 
L^cd him to join in the dancing, he replied, looking at 

“You arc dandng with the only handsome girl In the 
room. 

Ohl She is the most beautiful creature I ever beheld! 
Bui there is one of her sisters sitting dovra just b^nd you. 
who IS very pretty, and 1 dare say, very agreeable. Do Icf 
ine^ a$k my partner to introduce you.” 

Which do you mean? " and turning round he looked for 
a moment at Elizabeth, till, catching her eye, he withdrew 
Ills owrn and coldly said : “ She is tolerable, but not handsome 
enough to tempt me; and 1 am in no humour at present to 
consequence to young ladies who arc slighted by other 

Relatio^ between the young ladies ofLongbourn and those 
ol JXelhcrficId were soon established firmly. Mia Binglcy and 
hcf sister voted the mother intolerable, and the Wneer 
sisters not worth speaking to, but for the two cldtet klisa 
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^nnets ihey «cprcssed warm Frietidship. EJijiabcth felt in 
meir tncndship a degree of superciliousness which she could 
not but suspect and resent, but the gen tic Jane extended to the 
sisters of Mr. Bmgley a happy, trusting afTcction. Elizabeth 
seeing her beloved sister blossoming into radiant, though 

between her and Mr, Binglcy 
sLrcD evened* haci not the beajrt to warn her to be on her 
guard. 

Occulted in observing Mr. Bingley's attemiom to her sister, 
Elizabeth was from suspeedng that she was herself becom¬ 
ing an object of some mterrst in the eyes of Mr, Darcy. He 
began to wish to kn^ow her better, and to observe her closely 
when they met. Of this she was perfectly unaware-to her he 
only the man who made himself agreeable nowhere, and 
who had not thought her handsome enough to dance with. 

opportunity of making 
huiMcir better acquainted with Elizabeth. Jane had been 
umted to dme at NcthcHlrld, and had been unlucky enough 
to catch a severe chill which necessitated her staying there 
overnight. Ehzabeth, more anxious than her mother, in- 
sistcd. on walbng over to sec her sister. She found Jane so 
unwell that she was diankful to accept Miss Bingley's sug¬ 
gestion that she should stay with her. 

Miss Binglcy and her sister noted with concern, not only 
their brother 3 increasing partiality for jane, but Mr. Darcy’s 
admiration for Elizabeth. Elizabeth, indeed, felt ill at ease 
in house. She knew that they would not approve of a 
match hc^een Mr. Bmgley and Jane; she knewf too. that 
p ?*. hoped to become the wife of Darcy, and mistress 

of his vast (States at Pemberlcy in Dcrbysliire, but so great 
was her prejudice against him that she could only feel that he 
d^Tved such a fate. She, no less than her hostess, was glad 
svhen the improvement m Jane’s health was such that they 
could return to Longboum. ^ 

. fortune were entailed, and as he 

himself had no son, and his wife’s fortune was small, hU 
daughters looked to fare very ill in the event of iheir father 
dying. No patient explanations, no reasonable arguments 
could persuade Mn. Bcnnet that the entail was anything but 
cruelty on the part of someone — anti that 
Mr. Bcnnet could order it otherwise if he chose. A few days 

received a letter from his couJn 

and heir, Mr, Collins, 
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Jir, Wtjtirham, Kfni, 
15 ^ OetobfF, 

Dear Sir, 

The disagrtcmcnt subsisting between yourself and my late 
honoured failicr^ ahvays gave me much uneasiness^ and since I 
have iiad the misfortune to lose: hiirij T have frequenitly VKishcd 10 
heal the breach; but for some time I kept back by my own 
doubtSp fearing least it might seem disrespectful to memory 
for me to l>e on good terms with any one, with whom it had 
always pleased him ta he at variance. My mind, however, isnow 
made up on the subjccl, for having received ordlnatjon at Easter, 
I h^tve Dttn so foriiinate as to be dtstin^ished by the patronage 
of the Right Honourable Lady Catherine de Bourgh, widow" of 
Sir Lewis dc Bourgh, whose bounty and bencficcncebas preferred 
me to the vaJuabTc rectory of iliis parishj where it shall Isc my 
earnest endeavour to demean myself with grateful respect towards 
her Ladyship, and be wer ready to perform those rites and 
ceitimomes which are Instituted by the Church of Engtand. As 
a clergyman, moreover, 1 fed it my duty to promote and establish 
the blessings of peace in all families wimin the reach of my 
influence; and on these grounds 1 flatter myself that my present 
overtures of good-will are li^h]y commendable, and that the 
cireumstances of my being next In the entail of Longboum estate, 
will be kindly c^'crlookcd on your side, and not lead you to reject 
die olive branch- i cannot be otherwise than concerned at bung 
the rn^ns of Injuring your amiable danghterSj and beg leave to 
apologise for it, as well as to assure you of my readiness to make 
amends*—bul of this hereafter. If you should have no objcctlnn 
to receive me into your house, I propose myself the satisfaction of 
waiting on you and your family, Monday, November iSth, by 
four o^dock^ and shall probably trespass on your hospilality till the 
Saturday sc’night following, whicn I can do without any in- 
convenience, as Lady Catherine b far from objecting to my 
occasional absence on a Sunday providing that some other clergy¬ 
man is engaged to do the duly of the day- I remain, dear sir, 
with respectful compliments to your lady and daughters, your 
wcU-wUber and friend^ 

WiLUAM COLITNS. 

Mr. Cksllins presented himself punctual to the hour, and was 
cordially received. He was a tall, heavy-! ooldnjj young man 
of fivc-and-twen^ who talked iscessantly of his otvn good 
fortune in acquiring the living at Hunsfora, and of iltc virtues 
of his patroness. Lady Catherine dc Bourgh- He had come 
to Longboum with the intention of marrying one of die 
daughters if their good looks and amiable characters were all 
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that was reported. ^Vhtn he saw Jane's lovciy face, he found 
no cause to alter his mind, but oii a delicate hint from Mrs, 
Ben net that the eldest hliss Bennet's afTcctions were engaged, 
to change from Jane to Elizabeth was soon done—done as Mrs. 
Bcnnet stirred the fire, 

A milt from the village of Longbourn, where the Bennets 
resided, tvas Mery ton, a convenient distance for the young 
ladies, who were usually tempted thither tlirte or four times 
a week, to visit thtir Aunt Phillips, a sister of their mother, 
and no less foolish. 

The two youngest of the family, Catherine and Lydia, were 
particularly frequent in thdr visits to their aunt, Their 
min^ were more vacant than their elder sisters’, and the 
gossip of Mcryton was their chief amusement- At present, 
indeed, they were well supplied with news and happmess by 
the recent arrival of a militia^ regiment, which was to be 
quartered in the district for the winter and whose headquarters 
was Mcryton itself, 

On the morning after Mr. Coiltns’ arrival, the young ladles, 
with the exception of Mary, set off to walk to Mcryton escorted 
by their cousin. Lydia Avishcd to find out if a certain Lieuten¬ 
ant Denny had returned yet, and great was her j'oy in espying 
him almost directly they reached Uic town. On observing 
them, Mr. Denny came up, and begged to introduce his 
friend, a Mr. Wickham, who had returned with him to take 
a commission in the regiment. The whole party were still 
standing and talking very amiably when Mr. Bingley and 
Mr. Darcy were observed riding down the street- ITricy came 
up to salute the iadics, Mr. Bingley was remarking that they 
had been about to caD at Longboum and Mr, Darcy was 
corroborating it with a bow when he tvas suddenly arrested 
by the siighl of the stranger. Elizabeth happened to observe 
both their countenances, and was astonLshca at the elTect of 
the meeting.'' One turned red, and the other ivhite. After a 
moment, Mr. Wickham touched his hai—a salutation which 
Mr. Darcy just deigned to return. What could be tlic 
meaning of it?^—It was impossible to imagine; it was im¬ 
possible not to long to know. 

Elizabeth’s curiosity was satisfied not long afterwards, for 
at a party given by her aunt Phillips, Wickham sitting by her 
opened the subject by asking hesitantly how long Darcy had 
been in the neighbourhood. He then went on to tell Elizabeth 
that he himsdr had known Darey from his infancy. His 
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father had been steward of the Pcmbcrlcy estates, and he 
himself was the godson of Darcy’s father* 

"-and 1 can never be in company with this Mr, Darcy 

without being erieved to the soul by a thousand tender 
recollections. His behaviour to mvsclf has been scandalous, 
but I verily believe 1 could forgive him anytliitigand everything 
rather than bis disappointing the hopes and disgradnir the 
memory of his lather,*' 

Later m the evening, Wickham heard Collins mention Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, and enquired of Elizabeth his relation¬ 
ships with her, Elizabeth explained her cousin’s position. 

'* You know," said Wickham, ** that Ladv Catherine and 
Lady Anne Dar^ were sisters; consequently she is aunt to 
the present Mr. Darcy, Her daughter, Miss dc Bourgh, will 
have a v^ large fortune, and it is bdieved that she and her 
cousin will unite the two estates,” 


Elizabeth smiled, thinking of the vain hopes of Miss Bmgley, 

After ihb occasion, Elizabeth was forced to admit to herself 
chat the handsome Mr. Wickham occupied a great deal of 
her thoughts. Hii wrongs at the hands of Mr. Darcy made her 
yield more readily to this partiality, and tvhen Mr. Bingicy 
gave the long-promised badl at Nctfierfieid, she anticipated 
wdth much pleasure the thought of meeting Wm again. 

She was bitterly disappointed, for WicMiam did not make 
his appearance at all. And in everything else, the evening 
acconfed with her mood. She was continually teased by the 
heavy courtesies of her cousin, Mr. Collins; she was forced 
to dance with Mr. Darcy i she could Icam nothing new of 
Mr. Wickham, and to her it appeared that had her family 
made an agreement to expose themselves as much as they could 
during the evening, it would have been impossible for mem to 
play their parts with more spirit or finer success. Her mother’s 
loud rejoicings at Jane’s success with Mr, Bingicy, the un- 
rcstriuned behaviour of Lydia and Catherine, and the deter-^ 
nuned elTorts of Mary to usurp the place of honour at the 
piano all filled her with shame. That Bingley’s two sisters 
and Mr. Darcy should have such an opportiinity of ri^culing 
her relations was bad enough, and she could not dctemunc 
whether the silent contempt of the gentleman, or the insolent 
smile of the ladies was more intolerable. Only when she satv 
Jane's happiness was she consoled for her suiferings during 
that wreicncd evening. 

l*ht next day opened a new scene at Longboum. Mr. 
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Collim iuade his declaration irt form. Elizabeth was forced 
CO listen to a long' and weary dissertation on his reasons for 
manying, his rca£4t>ns for selecting her, and the mestimable 
blessing of iheir future life under the patronage of Ladv 
Cathcntic dc Bourgh. In vain did Ehicabeth, tom between 
announce and humour, attempt to end llie interview. He 
would not believe her when she declined the honour, 

I know it to be the established custom of your sex to reject 
a mati^oti the first application, and perhaps you have even 
now said as much to entourage my suit as would be consistent 
with the true delicacy of the female character." 

“ Really, Mr. Coihns ” cried Elizabeth with some warmth 
you puzzle me exceedingly. If what i have hitherto said 
can appear to you in the fortn of encouragement, I knotv not 
how to express my refusal in such a way as may convince you 
of Its being true. ’ And despite his attempts to detain her 
with awkward gaJlantiy, Elizabeth withdrew. 

Mrs. Bennet knew Elizabeth's character better than Mr. 
t^llim. When she heard of her refusal she was in no doubt 
that Elizabeth was determined in what she said. Her own 
ill temper when she saw* one of her dearest plans coming to 
naught knew no bounds. She hurried immediately to her 
husband, and poured out the tale to him. He listened to her 
patently, then summoned Elizabeth to the library. 

Qime here, child ," cried her father as she appeared. I 
have sent for you on an affair of importance. I understand 
that Mr. Collins had made you an offer of marriage Is it 
t™e? " Elizabeth rephed that it was. " Very well—and 
this offer of marriage you have refused ? " 

“ I have, sir.” 

Very well. We now come to the point. Your mother 
masts upon your accepting it. Is not it so, Mrs. Bennet? ” 
Of I will nevtr see her again.** 

“ An unhappy altcmaiive is before you, Elizabeth. From 
this day yon must be a stranger to one of your parents 
Your mother will never sec you again if you do not marry Mr. 
Collins, and I will never sec you again if you do S ” 

* m m « « 

Elizabeth's attention was distracted from Mr. Collins, 
however, both by the return of Mr. Wickham, who told her 
that he had Iclt it better to avoid Air. Darcy’s company and 
that therefore he had not attended the Netherfield ball’ and 
more by the affairs of Jane. For Jane received a letter from 
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Mi^ Btng;lcy bidding her an affectionaie farewell, and stating 
plainly that Mr. BJnglcy had not the intention of returning to 
Nctherficid that winter. There was one passage in the letter 
which gave Jane particular hurl:— 


*“Mr. Darcy b impatient to see hb ^ter, and to cordbs the 
truth, itv arc scarcely less eager to meet her again. I really do 
not thint Gcorgiaua Darcy has her equal for beauty, elegance and 
accoQuilbhmenu ; and the aifcciion she inspires in Louisa and 
myselTu hc^htened into something still more interesting from the 
hope we dare to entertain of her being liereaTtcr our sbter." 

Elizabeth tried to console Jane by saying that it was merely 
an attempt of Miss fiingley to part her brother and Jane, and 
at last had the happiness of seeing her sister hope again. 

Mr- Collins, it has been stated, came to Heftfordshire with 
the intention of finding a wife. He did not mean to be 
crossed in his purpose. After his rebuff by Elizabeth, he 
found consolation at the hands of Charlotte Lucas. Charlotte 
meant to marry him. He was neither sensible nor agreeable; 
his society was Irksome, and his attachment to her must be 
imaginary. But still, he would be her husband~it was an 
escdlent match, and Charlotte was twenty-seven. She might 
do a lot worse. He proposed, and was accepted with alacrity. 
The news was received In the Bennct household with vary¬ 
ing emotions. Elizabeth and Jane were frankly shocked, then 
grieved that their friend should have shown so litde sensibility 
as to marry such a man. Mr, Bennct was amused, Mi^. 
Bennet hysterically outraged. When Mr. Collins at length 
took hb departure, she could b&reiy be civil. 

The Monday after he had gone, Mrs. Bconet had the 
pleasure of receiving her brother and hb wife, who came as 
usual to spend Chnstmas at Longboum. htr, Gardiner was 
a sensible, genUcman-ilkc man, greatly superior to his sisters, 
as well by nature as education. ThcNetherficld ladies would 
have had difficulty in believing that a man who lived by trade 
could have been so well bred and agreeable. Mrs. Gardiner 
was an amiable, iotelligent, elegant woman, and a great 
^™unte with all her ^ngboum nieces. Between the two 
eldest, and herself especially, there subsisted a very particular 
rerard. ^ 

Trom Mrs. Bennet, Mrs. Gardiner heard many grievances 
and complaints; how two of her girb were on the point of 
being married, and how nothing came of it all. From 
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Elizabeth and Jane she heard the other side of the story. At 
Elizabcth^s plight she could laugh^ but the patient^ gentle 
unliappmcss oF Jane was a different rnattcr. To Elizabeth 
she suggested that they should take Jane back to town with 
ihem^ where a change of scene and rebef from her mother^s 
constant be wailings might eaae her* Elizabeth was exceedingly 
pJeased with this proposal and felt persuaded of her sjstcr^s 
acquiescence. 

During iheir stay at Longboum, the Gardiners saw much 
of the officers stationed at Mery ton ^ who did, indeed, con¬ 
stitute most of the society of the district. At most gatherings 
Mr. \Vkkham was present, and Mrs, Gardiner, rendered 
suspicious by Elizateth*s w-amt commendation of him, 
narrowly observed them both. Their preference for each 
other was enough to make her uneasy^ and she felt it her duty 
to warn her niece of the imprudence of encouraging such an 
attachment* For both Mr. Wickham and herself w'erc svithoui 
anv sort of fortune. 

lllizabeth w^as loo sensible to resent her aunt's gentle mter- 
fcrcncc, or not to realize she spoke truly, and she promised 
to consider carefully her feelings towards Mr, Wickham. 

Scarcely had tJic Gardiners returned to town taking Jane 
w'ith them, than Mr. Collins returned for his wedding, 
Charlotte left for her new life at Hunsford with no aditil$rion 
of her doubts of being very happy other than an earnest plea 
to Elizabeth to pay her a visit as soon m she couid. 

In those early weeks of the new year, nothing so occupied 
her mind as the unhappliu^s of her sister. Jane wrote that 
Miss Bingley had called at last, but that her coldness left her 
in no doubt as lo the altered slate of her affections. Of Air, 
Bingley there had been no sict, 

Aiarch look Elizabeth lo Hunsford in the company of Sir 
William and Maria Lucas. She bad at first contemplated the 
visit with some mismvings, but now was all eagerness. For 
one thing, she would see her sbter as they passed through 
London; for another, Mr, Wickham^s atLcntions were now 
engrossed by another—a Mbs King who had lately inherited 
ten thousand pounds. FJizabcth admitted that her vanity 
rather than her heart was touched, but she was none die less 
glad to be gone* 

Their arrival at Hunsford was greeted by Charlotte wath 
deLight, and by Mr, Collins with a profosion of tedious 
courtesies and the promise of a sight of Lady Catherine de 
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where Darcy'S sister, tiicu j'ust out of school, was staying with 
her chaperone. He so duped the child—an heiress in her own 
right—with his easy charm, that she consented to dope with 
1 ^. Mercifully Darcy found out just in time to save his 
sister. 

It can be imagined with what miacd fcetlngs Elizabeth read 
this letter. She still felt that Darcy bad interfered untvar- 
rantabiy in her sister’s affairs, but admitted the sincerity of 
his actions. In the affair of Wickham she knew herself to 
have facen wholly wrong, and burned with shame when she 
realized how she had been inisled. 

Tha t day Darcy and Fi tzwilliam left. Etizabeth was thankful 
that she too was to return home. She yearned to be able to 
unburden herself to Jane. 

Elizabeth and Maria Lucas broke ihdr journey in Londonj 
and when they set out again for Hertfordshire, Jane was with 
them. Elizabeth was pleased to see an improvement in her 
sister's health, but could see that try as she would to conquer 
her unhappiness, Jane was still in very low spirits. She con¬ 
fided Darcy's pronopl, and his account of Wickham. On her 
own affairs she Hell it kinder to keep silence. Jane was deeply 
shocked, but as Wickham w'as removing from the neighbour* 
hood they felt it better to keep their own counsd. 

Tlicn Lydia was transported with delight hy an invitation 
from Mrs. Forster, Colonel Forster's lady, to accompany her 
to Brighton, whence the militia had moved to summer quarters. 
In vain Elizabeth pleaded with her lather not to let Lydia go. 
Her father could not face the storm iliat his refusal would 
bring on liis head, so to Brighton Lydia w'cnt, and after 
Catherine had got over her disappointment at not being asked 
as well, the house settled dow'o to peace once more. 

In July Elizabeth was to tour La Northern England with die 
Gardiners. .^Shc had been looking forward to thu haliday, and 
it was with great pleasure that she left Longboum again in the 
company of her aunt and uncle. She did not know whether 
she was glad or sorry when her aunt expressed her desire to 
visit Pembcrlcy, which she had known well as a child. 

Elizabeth was reassured by the housekeeper that the Jamily 
was still away, so that she was able to enjoy wandering over 
the fine old house, and admiring the beauties of the park. 

They were w;ilking across the lawn towards the gates, and 
had tt^ed to take a last look at the house, when the owner 
of it himself suddenly appeared. Both he and J^zabeth w'crc 
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Startled, but Darcy recovered himself first, and coming uj> to 
her greeted her, asked after her family and begged to be 
introauced to her friends. 

In the days that followed Elizabeth was astonished at the 
change in the master of Pembcrlcy. His manner was ^uiet 
and subdued, he made every effort to please Elizabeth, and her 
aunt and unde. She met his abler Gcorgiana, who obviomly 
also desired to be pleasing. This much-talked-of heiress 
Elizabeth found not to proud at all, as Wickham had reputed 
her to be, but only painfully shy. Bingley and liis sbter were 
staying at Pemberley, and Binglcy’s manner ltd Elizabeth to 
believe that Longboum w^ould soon have the pleasure of a 
vbit from him. 

But just when it seemed that all imsunderstandin^ were at 
an end, Eli^beth received a letter from Jane, bcj^ng her to 
return home, where they were in great distress. Xydia had 
eloped with Wickham, and no trace could be found of the 
fleeing couple, but it was feared that they had not married. 

Elizabeth had just read this dreadful news when Darcy 
was armounced, and she could not hide from him her agitation 
and distress. He heard her news with grave concern^ and 
having done what he could for her, left her. 

Within an hour of the reedpt of the letter Elizabeth* her 
unde and aunt w^re on their \my home. The Journey to 
Longboum w^as terrible to Elizabeth. Again and again she 
blamed herself for not having spoken opemy of what she knew 
of Wickham, Then her thoughts wandered to Mr. Darcy^ 
She would never see him again, she thought. This last shame 
had lost him to her for ever. Novv that it w^as too late, she 
knetv she did Indeed fove him. 

At last Longboum was reached. Elizabeth found a sony 
state of affahs. Her mother, in constant hysterics, kept to her 
room. Jane was worn out, her father had gone to London 
to try to trace the fugitives. Then Gardiner followed 
immediately, and the women settled down to wait for news 
with what patience they could muster. 

Weary da^-s passed. Mr. Bennet returned home, Icaipdng 
the scareji to his more capable brother-in-law; then at l^t 
Mr. -Gardiner wrote. He had found them, they were un¬ 
married, but if Mr* Bonnet would agree to a very moderate 
senJement, they could be married immediately. The suicken 
household could lift its head again. 

It had been Mr. Bennet's Ibicd intention to refuse to bis 
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daughter again; but caJmer counsels prevailed, Wickham 
was to go north very shortly to join a rtgiment there. Mr. 
Rennet reluctantly gave permission for the ncwly-marri^ pair 
to come to Longbourrt to make their fareucJls. 

In describing her marriage to Elizabeth, Lydia mentioned 
that Mr. Darcy had been present at the ceremony. Elizabeth's 
curiosity could not be subdued. She wrote to her aunt 
Gardiner begging for an explanation. She received, In due 
course, an answer which gave her a sense of mingled joy and 
astonishment. For it had been Mr. Darcy who had traced the 
fugitives, D;mcy who had persuaded W-ickham to marry Lydia 
bjf settling his debts,^ buying him a new commission and setting 
him up again. Elizabeth dared not acknowledge even to 
he^lT, what she knew in her heart to be true—^he had done 
this for her. 

ITic Wickhams left, regretted by no one except Mrs. Bcnnet, 
and her lamentations speedily turned to rejoicings, for Mr, 
Biiiglcy arrived again at Ncthcrheld. 

He called, accompanied by Mr. Darcy. It was very plain 
that only a few days would pass before Mr. Bingley declared 
himsclj to Jane, but Elizabeth was puzzled by Mr. Darcy's 
behaviour. He was grave and silent, and watched her 
always, but he said very little. 

“ Why, if he came only to be silent, grave and indifferent," 
said abc, “ did he come at all ? 

At one point jAr at least could not remain silent. A few days 
after Jane had become engaged to Mr. Bingley, Elizabeth 
found herself walking alone with Darcy, and while her courage 
was high she told him she must thank him for what he had 
done for l.y'dia. 

“- 1 thought only of you,” he replied. Elizabeth could 

find nothing to say, and he vv'ciit on; ‘‘ You are too generous 
lo trifle svith me. If your feeling arc still what they were 
last April, tell me so at once, hly affections and wishes are 
unchanged, but one word from you will silence me on tins 
subject for ever." 

Elizabeth forced herself to speak, and to tell him how great 
was the change in her feelings towards liim, and how happy 
she w‘as in his present assurances. They walked on, scarcely 
knowing where they went, so much was there to be fdt and 
thought and said. 

Elizabeth suffered the last retribution of her oft violently 
expressed prejudice against Darcy when her family was in- 
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fomcd of her engagement. They could not bdieve her 
venous at But when at Sast she persuaded them of her 

great happiness, they ri^otced with her. Her mother received 
the news in her own fashion. ^ 

"Good CTaciousJ Lord bless me! only think! dear me! 
Mr, Darcy. VVho would have thought it! Oh, my sweetest 

Luzic! how rich and how great you*!! be!- Dear, dear 

Lizzie! A house in Town! Three daughters married 1 Ten 
thousand a year! Oh. Lord] What wOl become of me? I 
shall go distracted.” 

Mr, Bennet's reaction was equally characteristic. 

"I admire all my three sons-in-law highly,” said he, 
" Wickham, perhaps, is my favourite: but 1 Aink I shall like 
yout husband quite as well as Jane’s." 

There is little more to tell. Elizabeth took up her new life 
at Pemberley, happy in the love of her husband and her dearly 
loved new sister, Gcorgiana. Jane and her husband bought an 
estate near to them, and sold Netherficld, which was a little 
too near Bennet for comfort. To them came often, as a 
welcome visitor^ Beiuieti Catbcriiic, who in the society 
of her elder sister's friends became much improved. 

V^^th the Gardiners they were always on the most intimate 
terms. Darcy, as well as Elizabeth, really loved tliem, and 
they were both sensible of the warmest gratitude towards the 
persons who, by bringing her into Derbyshire, had been the 
means of umtmg tbenu 




EUGENIE GRANDET 

By honors D£ BALZAC 

” Etiginti Grundei *^ {^blisfud 1S33), a noucl fiom B^t- 
ia£-$ ** Stms 0/ Life is qf hh greaUit 

v:<frks. The shp^ is slight^ bui the e^rejul building up qf 
the ehar^terSf of the miser Grandet and his k&useholdt must 
be read m cxicmo for the student ia fain a full i^a of the 
exquisite abscruation and disnimination that gone to 
their creation. 

T he stranger who climbs the dark and narrow street that 
winds through Saumur might aJmost believe the old 
markeutown had been evacuated by its inhabitants at 
some time during the Middle Ages^ if now and then a paltj, 
cold race did not appear above a window-sill at ihc sound of 
an unaccustomed step on the echoing cobbles* There is no 
sign of life about the shaps^ which arc not easy lo distinguish 
from the houses, for they have no front windows and 00 
show-cases, but only a wooden door, the top half of which is 
bolted back, w hile the lower forms a kind of gate that jangles 
a bell when you push it open. You enter—and find yoorself 
in a dim cavern amid a few tubs of codfish or bales of sail¬ 
cloth or iron hoops, according to the nature of the business, 
A young girl with red arms and white kerchief lays aside her 
knitting and calls her father, who serves you whhoui betray¬ 
ing the least sign of emotion, whether you spend two sous or 
twenty thousand francs. He seems to possess nothing but 
some old planks or two or three bundles of laths, but his 
timber-yard on the river supplies all the coopers in Anjou j; 
he knows to a 5tave how many casks he can sell if the vine 
finest is good; a sun^am can enrieh him, a shower tniu 
him; in a single moming the price of a puncheon can fall 
from eleven francs to six. 

At the top of the street, shadowed bv the ancient ramparts 
tOAvn, stands the house of Xfonsteur Grandee He 
cultivated a hundred acres of vineyard, and possessed in addi- 
j ^ hundrea and iwenty-sjeven acres of 

meadow. But only two people could hazard a guess as to the 
amount of hig invested capit^—Monsieur Cruchot the notary, 
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who had charge of ihc vme-dresser^s loans throughaut iJie 
province^ and Monsieur Dos Gra$$inSj the wealthiest banW 
m Saumnr, in whose profits Monsieur Grandct shared at his 
discretion and convenience. 

He must be worth at least six million francs/*' people 
were saying of Pfcre Grandet in iBig, when this story opens. 
Though seventy-six yca^ old* he looked no more than fifty. 
He %vas sturdy and thickset in every inch of his five feet, 
with broad shpiilders, a straight back, and hands like legs of 
mu Eton. His face was sunburnt and wrintlcd, and lus eyes 
had in them the calm and eerie light which legend attributes 
ID the basilisk. The cud of his nose was adorned with a 
blue-veined wen. If this dilated ever so slightly, ie was 
regarded in Saumur as ominous as a sign of bad weather* 

He had dressed for more than diirty years in exactly ihc 
same manner—Quaker hat, hhick cravat, fbH-skirtcd brown 
coat over a velvet w^aistcoat with yellow and violet stripcsj, 
■thort brcecho of coarse brown cloth with silver buckles, 
milled couon stockingSj and stout black shoes. 

In the course of ycarSj his growing fortune began to ca^t 
an aura of gold over everything he did or said. His speech p 
Im clothes, his gratures, the movements of his eyes, acquired 
the force of law in the province. *' If 11 be a hard winter,” 
some one would say. Pire Grandet has put on KLs fur 
gloves.” Or Ft re Grandet is getting m loi$ of staves, there^l 
be plenty of wine this year.” 

Monsieur Grandet never bought any food for his house¬ 
hold, which consisted of his wife, bis only daughter. Eugenic, 
and the servant, Nmion. His tenants brought Mm every week 
a Slock of flour, poultry, eggs, butter and vegetables by way 
of rent. Ills only known expenses were for bread for the 
Communion, his wife's and daughteris dresses and their chairs 
at die church, light, Nanon^s wages and the cost of re-tinning 
her saucepans, taxes, repairs and outlays on farming operations. 

The wnolc town envied Monsieur and Madame Grander 
tlicir servant. ;Shc had been an intnaie of the Grandet man¬ 
sion for thirty-five yem^. She was twenty-two years old when 
she came to Saumur in a vain search for work. ^Grandet 
ran his eye over the rirl as she was turned away from one 
door after another. Ttie trade of masicr-coojKr gave him an 
unerring eye for physical strength; he saw how much toil 
might DC extracted Grom a woman built on the model of a 
Hercules, planted on her feet like a sbety-year oak on its roots, 
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jjirong-hipped, square-backed, and with the haneb of a carrier^ 
Neither the poAs and wan$ that embellislicd her martial 
facCj tior her brick-red skin, nor her sinc^vy arms* nor her 
raga, dismaYcd the eooperj who was still at an age when die 
heart is ea^y moved. He clothed, shod, and led the poor 
girl, gave her wages and employed her, Nanon wept for 
joVj and henceforth obeyed him like a dog+ 

Now and then an impulse of pity would seize Grandet as 
he reflected that Nation had never known any of the joys 
of normal womanhood* He would look at her and mutter 
Poor NanonI '* This exclamation was always followed by 
an indescribable glance of devotion from the old servant. 
Grandet, nodng with approval that nothing was ever wasted 
in her neat, cold kitchen^ became quite food of her, and 
allowed her many a small treat. " Go and cat your fill, 
Nnuon,” he often said to her io seasons when the Innt trees 
in his orchard were so laden with plums and nectarines that 
he was obliged to feed them to the pig^. 

« * « « • 

Well* as it's Euginie's birthday, I think we" 11 have a fire*” 
said Grandct one evening in the middle of November, l&lp, 
as he sat with his wife and daughter in the of their home. 

Grandet^s present to Eugeme on her birthday w'aa always 
a curious gold piece of some kind or other—an old foreign 
coin w'orth far more than its face \'ti 1 uc. He also gave her 
one or more such coins every New Year's Day and on certain 
saints^ days. He loved to tease her about this little hoard, 
and on each New Yearis Day he asked to see it* 

Grandct had invited Cruchot his notary, Des Grassins his 
banker, with thdr wives to call round after dinner for a game 
of loto m celebration of EugiSnic's birthday* Des Grassins 
was the wealthiest banker in Saiunur. Scarcely had Nanon 
lighted the fire, when there was a knock at the door* and a 
few moments later the guests entered the salie. 

Tlicy took up their positions in two groups on either side of 
the ercat tablen. No stranger to the province would ever 
have guessed from their smiles and pkasant nods that enmity 
had arisen between these tw^o families as remorseless as that 
which formerly existed between the Mcdicb and the Pazzis. 

The secret combat between the Cmchots and the Des 
Grassins for the hand of Eugenie Grandet, the wealthiest 
heiress in Saumitf, was the talk of the entire towri* Would 
she marry Monsieur Cruchot's nephew, the briLLiant young 
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l:jwyi?r who had mst been appointed prcsidcnit of the court 
01 hrst instance at Saumur, or Monsieur Adolphe Dcs Grassins 
whose parents were not only ridh, but of noble birth as weiP 
None cQuJd say with certainty, least of all perhap* fiiigdnie 
hcfscU, who appearad quite unaware of the intrijjua that 
went on around her, ^ 

Tlie Cruchot faction consisted of the AhW Cruchot, a 
plump Lulc man Mth shrewd and restless cvw, his brother 
Monsieur Cruchot the notary, a tall and dignified figure who 
ntrciy spoke if he could avoid doing so, and the lanky, con- 
ccjtedjrtd-haired young President Cruchot, who now advAnc^ 
and offered Euginic a huge bouquet of Sowers that were rar^ 
at Saujnur, 

Permit me, mademoiselle, to wish you many Iiappy years 
and a continuance of the health you enjoy/' he said in a 
jalsctto voice, ^cn, taking Eugenie by the elbows, he kissed 
her on both sides of the neck so awkwardly that she blushed 
widi humiliation. 

It was now the nim of young Adolphe Dcs Grauitu. He 
was a tall, fair-haircd stripling, pale and slender, and sdlt 
mther boshfuJ, though he had spent ten thousand frana over 
his ^owance as a student in Paris on learning to be a man 
of the world. He walked up to Eug^niCt kissed her on both 
checks, and offered her a workbox i«th " E. G.” engraved on 
the crest. Eugenie opened it, and the sight of the silver-gilt 
utensils made her tremble with joy. She glanced mterro- 
gativcly at her father, and Grander uttered a " Tate it, my 
child. 1 in an ^cent that would haLVe done credit lo a 

actor, ® 

Madame D« Granins looked round triumphantly at ihc 
Cnichois. She was one of those buxom and attractive women, 
with laces white and pink as a doll’s, who, thanks to the 
monastic regime and virtuous habits of the provinces, main¬ 
tain their youth to the age of forty. She dressed very well 
and set the fashion in Saumur. Her husband, a former 
quartermaster of the Imperial Guard, retained the free-and- 
easy manner of a military man in spite of his dignity as a 
banker and his regard for his host. 

By hair^ast eight, the game of loto was in fiilJ twing, 
Madame Grandct had just won a pool of sixteen sous—the 
bi^est ever played for in that room—and N'aiion did not 
try to conceal her delight. She never could look at her 
mistress without a twinge of pity, Madame Grandct was a 
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dun, dncd-up wotnan, ycUow as a qumcc, and awkward and 
slow of movment. She had large bones, a large nose, a 
J^gc forehead, large eyes, and she reminded one of a stringy 
Ihnt withont either savour or jmcc. But everyone admired 
and respected lier« She was an angd of piety, kindhness and 
rcsi^ation. ' 

She liad brought Grandet as her marriage portion Uic sum 
of three hundred tltousand francs. Occasion ally he would 
rive h« six Irancs for pin money. But tv'bcnever he ran 

never hesitated to say to her, as if 
they had this fund in common, “ Can you let me have a few 
sous, matnati ? *’ 

Sud^tdy there was such a thunderous knocking at the 
door that the women jumped from their scats in alarm. 
J^anon h^tened to the door, followed by Grandet. A moment 
afterwards, a {ashionably-drcsscd young man entered the 
^/t#, accompanied by a ^rtcr struggling with two enormous 
trunks and a number of carpet-bags. 

The young man gave a Icitcr to Grandet, raised a small 
monocle to hjj eye, and drawled affectedly, “I presume I 
have the honour of addressing my unde. I am the son of 
your brother Guillaume of Paris.” 

A pe^ock in a faimyard would have appeared less out of 

S'So'f Sbd.olS^'*' 

Eugdiie gazed at him with breathless awe. She had never 
e%'en imagined a rnan could be so atttaedve in person and 
costume, llic perfume that exhaled from his glossy curls 
made hw senses siviin with delight. She was enchanted by 
tlic smallness and whiteness of his hands, the freshness of hu 
complexion, tlie delicacy of his features. She would have 
pven anjlhing in the world just to touch the satiny kid of 
Ills aainty gloves* * ' 

Adolphe Da Grassios and President Cruchot. suddenly 
unscio^ of their worn and rumpled cravats, siiuff-staincd 
shim, shiny mats and creased pantaloons, exchanged glances 
of dismay. Could it be possible that young Charla G^mdet 
had coinc from Pans in order to ask for the hand of Euvifnie 

often been told by their dden^^iliat 
GuilLauine Grandet had far loftier views of his son's future 
wholaalc dealers in wines in Paris, mayor 
of an wondisscment, colonel in the National Guard, judge of 
ilic tnbunal of commerce, it was said that he disowned the 
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GmndctJ of SammiiTf and intended to form an alliance with 
some ducal family by the favour of Napoleon^ 

** Let us call oli the game and keep our sous/* said Madnme 
D<^ Grasslm. The players each IooIl two $om. from an old 
chipped bow! which neld the pool^ and rose from die table, 
Grandet looked up from his letter* " Have you finished? 
he said* 

Yes, ya/* replied Madarnc Dcs Grassins. There was a 
flush in her plump white cheeks. She glanced at Charles 
Grandet, lolling indolendy on bis chair by the fireside. The 
young dandy smiled at her* Her ey«p full of the reserve and 
caution habitual to middle-aged women in die provinces, 
suddcniv glowed with a prurience that reminded Charles of 
the nights he bad spent rccentiy in the arms of his lovdy 
Annette, before her suspicious husband took her with him on 
a lour of Scotland. 

Monsieur Dcs Grassins glanced at his wife, then said to 
Grander, VVe don't want to intrude. You may wish to 
talk with your nephew, so we wll bid you good-night.” 

The guests took thdr leave, Grandet read the feller for 
the tliird rime. 

My Brotheii, 

’V^^ea you have this fetter ia your hands, I shall have 
ceased lo live, for I have determined not to face the digracc of 
bankmplcy. The fkilurcs of my broker and of Roguin, my 
notary, have iwrot away toy Iasi resources and left me noihing. 
Poor Charles, whom 1 idoliae, knows nothing of iMs. Oh my 
unhappy sQXi^ my son I Gnuidei, dying, I entrust Charles lo you^ 

I view my pistols without sorrow, knowing that you wiJl fat 
another father to him. Brother, Charles h an upright, brave 
young man. Lend him enough money to go lo the Indies, 
where he can work to regain the fortune of which 1 have deprived 
him. 

Adieu, brother. May all God^s blessing rest upon you in the 
fulfilment of the trust I confide to ydUt ana which you will accept, 
f doubt not. There will be one voice then that will pray un¬ 
ceasingly for you in the world to which we must all go some day 
and where I already am* 

GotCLAUUB CftAXOST- 

Grandet folded up the letter, put it in his pocket, and 
^anced with an almost timid air at his nephew, "Well, 
Charles, if youVe ready,” he ^aid, " Til show you to your 
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room. It wont be a fine gentleman*^ apartmcnti, faith! but 
you will excuse a poor vine*dresscr who liasn't a sou. Taxes 
swallow up everything.” 

As Charles glanced at the yellow, gnmy walls of the stair¬ 
case, and felt the worm-eaten rail tremble under his hand, 
bis heart sank, and he said to himself, " What the devil did 
father send me here for ? ** 

• * • • • 

There is a dcilcious hour in the life of every young girl 
when the golden beams of the sun reawaken in her the tlirill 
she felt as a child on seeing them for the first time, when 
^cry flower rcvcaJs its thoughts to her, and when her heart 
beats ^th a vague, sweet torment that will allow her no 
rest, Su^ a season of rapture began for Eugiinie as she sat 
at the window of her bedroom and looked into the garden 
on^^tue morning after her cousin's arrival, 

“ I am not pretty enough; he'll never take any notice of 
me she thought despondendy. as she gazed into the mirror, 
and her fine grey eyes filled with tears, Hei beauty was in 
truth of the kind that enchants the artist rather than a lover- 
somewhat too regular and cold in its lines. Her features, the 
contours of her round faccj suggested noble devodoa tather 
than passion; her mouth, thougli red as a cherry, was marked 
With coutill^ little tines that were instinct with the kindness 
and swnpathy of a maturcr age than twenty-three; her neck 
was di^nely graceful; only her swelling corsage would have 
made ^e pulses of a gay young Parisian beat more quickly 
Eug^me sat by the window until she heard Nanon astir in 
the kitchen. Then she ran downstairs and cried to the old 
icrvant: 


Let’s make a cate for him, Nanon.” 

Nmoii pped at her in astonbhmenL " Who’ll irivc me 
wood for the oven, and flour and butter? ” she asked. “ Must 
I steal Ironi Monsieur Grandet to feast your cousin? See 
there s your father now, coming in from the orchard; you’d 
ask him youTwlf.” But at the sight of her father, 
turned and fled in alarm into the 

P^e Grandet walked into the kitchen, took a key from his 
pCK±ct, and unlocked the door of the pantrv. 

Is there any bread left from yesterday?” he said to 


Not ^ crumby monricur.** 
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Grajidct took a coarse round loaf from the pantry and was 
about to cut it, when Nanon said, “ There are ^e of us to-day, 
Eionsicur,” 

"Tnje," replied Grand et, but this loaf weighs six pounds 
and there'll be plenty left over. Besides, you’ll see that this 
fine young gentleman from Paris won’t deign to eat bread," 

“ Give me some flour and butter, and I’lf make a eatc,” 

Do you dunk just because the fellow's my nephew I'm 
“ to let him eat us out of house and home? ** 

D, monsietir, I thought It would be a treat for all of us. 
But you've only put out six lumps of sugar for the colfce, I 
must have eight.’’ 

Look here, Nanon, 1 don't know what nonsense has got 
into your head- If I've any more of it, you'll pack your thing* 
and go. Six lumps arc aU we need." 

“ But what will your nephew sugar his coflee with? " 

“With two lumps; i’ll go without." 

“ I'd rather buy you two lumps out of my own pocket," said 
Nanon boldly. 

“Silence!'' roared Grander, He glanced at his watch, 
took his hat, and set off along the banks of the Loire to see if his 
workmen were making process in dearing his fields of poplan. 

.\n hour later, young Charles Oraudet was sitting down to 
the noon breakfast that Euginie had prepared for him. This 
meal was alwaw a simple one in the household, and consisted 
merely of a litde bread and butter and a glass of wine or cup 
of coffee. But Eugdnie had sent Nanon out to the shops and 
had made, in the old servant's words, “ a real spread ” tor her 
cousin—two boiled eggs, plates of fruit, a bottle of white svioci, 
a bowl of coffee, preserve, and a saucer heaped high with 
lumps of sugar. 

Charla, humming gaily to himself as be sampled the eggs, 
appeared c^uite unconscious of this honour, but the women 
kept glanHmw round furtively at the door, dreading every 
minute that Grandet would return before Charles had finishetl 

" 'Pon honour, my dear cousin,’' he murnmred, “ if you were 
in box at the Opera, 1 promise that you w-ould cause much 
siniung in the way of envy among the men and Jealousy among 
the women,” 

Eugdnie did not undentand the compliment, but it made 
her heart throb wildly with delight. Before she could reply, 
there was a rap at the door that made all ihr^ women jiwp 
to tiicir fcet, Eugenie removed the saucer of sugar, Nanon 
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hurried into the Idtcben tvith the egg-plate, and Madame 
Grandet quivered Lihe a startled deer, 

"What in heaven's name is the matter with you all?" cried 
Charles, 

Monsieur Grandet entered the salUt darted a pieremg glance 
at the table, then at Charles. " Ah, so you’ve been feasting 
our young gentleman, eh? ” he muttpred. " When tlie cat’s 
the mice run round the larder.” 

The three women held their breath as he came nearer the 
table and saw the lumps of sugar Eugenic had left on the 
cloth, Grandet turned and glared at his wife, ivho had closed 
her eyes and gone deathly pale. 

He leaned over and whispered into her car, “ Where—did— 
you—get—that—sugar ? " 

" Nanon went to Fessard's for it.” 

At this moment of crisis, Charl« tasted hb coSee and, 
finding it not s%vcct enough, looked round for the saucer of sugar. 

“ VVnat do you want, nephew? asked Grandet, 

“ The sugar." 

" Put in some miUc," rejoined the master of the house 
hoarsely; " your coffee's a bit too strong, that’s all.” 

Eugenie put the saucer of sugar back on the table in ftont 
of Charles, and looked her father squardy in the eyes. No 
heroine who ever risked death for her lover was braver than 
Eugenie Grandet at that moment. 

The old vine-drcssei strangled a noise in his throat " When 
you have finished, nephew ” he grunted, “ we will take a turn 
in the garden together. I have things to tell you that arc 
not , . , sagaad J ” 

" What do you mean, uncle? ” exclaimed Charles. “ Since 
my poor mother’s death”—his voice softened—" no mis¬ 
fortune could affect me." 

“ Come," said Grandet. The colour ebbed from Charles’s 
lace as he rose to his feet and fbllawcd his uncle into the 
garden. As he did so, Madame Grandet whispered to Eugraie 
die fatal news of the letter which her husband had read to her 
late the pTe^ious night, 

" Courage, cousin I ” shouted Eugtime, her fecc white. 

'Hie girl's tone froze Charles’s blood. Grandet strolled up 
and down the gravel paths in silence for a few miniites before 
he broke the news of his brothers death, 

Charles, who was only tw^ty-one years old, and had not 
yet leamt to control his emotions, bunt into tears. 
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“ ThAt too is Dothingj my poor ncphcwi" added Grandct 
in a kindlier tone; " that is nothing, you wlU get over your 
grief, but”—” 

"Never! never! O my fatherj my dear father!” 

He has mined you , * , you arc peanilesSj” said Graudetj 
his voice breaking with pity. 

** What do I care for tliat ? I ^vant my father I Father! ” 
scrciLmcd Charles again and again until the Iiigh waits around 
the garden echoed and re-echoed with his cries. Suddenly he 
turned away from his ijncle, rushed blindly into the iiousc^ up 
the staircase and into his room^ where he Hung himself on bis 
bed and sobbed as if his heart would break* 

Grandet returned to the 

“ I hope you do not intend to continue your extravagance, 
Madame Grandet/* he said. ” 1 do not give you my money 
to stuff that young fellow wdth sugar/* 

" Mother nad nothing to do with it*” said Eugenic. ” I 
was the one who- 

" Is it because you arc of age/* interrupted Grandet sternly, 
“ timt you dare to disobey me? ” 

” But, fadier, your own brother's son ought not to go 
without-” 

" Ta, ta, ta, ta ! ” said the cooper in four different keys* 
” My nephew here, my brothers son there. Charles is nothing 
to u$; he hasn’t a sou to his name} his father has failed; and 
when this young beau has wept his fill he^U have to take lumsell 
off Tm not going to Jet my house be turned upside down 
on his account.” 

" What docs foiling mean, father? *’ osked Eugdide. 

" To fail,”^ Grandet replied solemnly, ** is to commii 
the most dishonourable of all acts that a man can 
imagine.” 

" But daddyi couldn’t you have hdped unde Guillaume n&t 
to fail?” 

" He did not consult me* Besides, he owed . . . millbns of 
francs/* 

** Millions of francs! ” cried Eugenie, aghast. “ Mon 
nton Dlfv 1 ^ WTiy, no one could have helped him. There cao’t 
be anyone in all France with as much money as that! ” 

Fire Grandet rubbed his chin, and the wen on his nose 
seemed to expand a Uttlc, 

Whatever will become of poor cousin Charles ? ** asked 
Eugenic. 
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*? indies, where he will try to make hia 
fortune his lather wished,” ^ 

2 he any money to get there? ” 

^ jouraey as far a^-yes^ far as Nantes." 
fcug^c flung her anus around her father’s neck. 
xJhf lather^ how gocxl you are £ '* 

^ made Eugenie 

tier inothcf ^tart with terror^ * 

ml ^ *“^S liioiself,” said Graudet. 

l^^fc and daughter turned pale at these words, “ Enough 

^ eoinK out for a chS 

’"J* wine meiehante—they're Jeavmg to-day.” 

tj ^ until late in the evening 

Ke entered the uj//f tn high good-humour. Having taken 

tS ^ together hard enough to bring 

the mn on, had it not been tanned like Russian leather 

wln^T' 'ij I Tk^’ ^ outwitted the lot of th(^. Our 

vineyards are holdfo? 
rides w?d ® Hprevent them. Be- 

daSir I .^1 ”t“‘ Dutchman was in 

. oj^t^‘ ^ pt “tn up to two hundred francs the cask and 

you. In three mon^ the price of wine will drop like a stone ” 

•• 0= «K? “k;, =i=<My? •• «!<! EugaiUt’^ 

Ya,fflU, said the vine-dresser, using a term ofendnir 
always me^t ^ was delighted wth her. 

** two hundred thousand francs,” she said, 

“ Madcmoiselic Grandet,” he jested. 

•*>' »M cooper’s neck. “ Dsm. 

rU Back vem ™fr ^ of this foolishfiess. young Indy, and 

^ convent. No^v get to bed at 

ume. Lgjit streamed through the apertWe and slTriw 
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before her on the landing her father and Nx-inoa yoked together 
by a Btalt that rested on their shoulders, and from which 
jiwung at the end of a thick rope a heavy, ironbound cask. 
A single candle placed between two UprighU of the banisters 
ulumined the cene scene. 

Grandet had overheard the gossip of a travelling carpenter 
to a Tamer on die nversidc that evening, who said that ;irma- 
ments had begun on such a huge scale that gold had doubled 
in value Speculators were already at Angm trying to buy 

ij*”'®*? ^ could. By taking to Angers overnight all the 
^Id m his office, mcluditig tlic two hundred thousand louis the 
Dutchman had just paidT him, Grandet reckoned he coidd 
clear a pr^t m Treasury bilb of more than a million francs— 
provided l>s Grassins and the other Saumur bankers did not 
get wind of his venture and forestall him. 

Eugenic’s c>'e met her father's, and she saw in it a look 
vague and immcaning, but which none the less made her fed 
as if hell Jtsdf were opening suddenly before her. With a gasp 
ol terror, she dosed the door. She stood trembiing in the 
darkncM while her father and Nanon slowly ami clutnsilv 
descended the stairs. She heard die ncigliing of horses, die 
shout of a dnver, and the sound of carnage wheels driving 
away. At iwt all ivas quiet again. Gently, Eugcuie opened 
the door and tiptoed upstairs to her cousin’s attic. 

Charles was asleep in an old casy-chair, with his head 
hanging ovw the arm, and one hand, from which a pen had 
drop^d, almost touching the floor. She lifted his head 
“'cfj It against the back of the chair, and he submitted like 
a child who even in hb sleep knows his mother and is not 
_sturbed by her caresses. Then she leaned towards him 
tinudly and kissed his hair, Charles did not stir. Her glance 
fell upon an open letter lying on the table. Oulvering ivitli 
passion and curiosity, she picked it up. It began wiih die 
worcia My dear Annette \ 

My DEAF Annet-te, 

.k toidd WOT have parted tis if a disaster which 

shatter all my hopes had not overwhelmed me. My lather lias 
committed suiade to escape bankruptcy, and his foTtune and 
^ne liave raorelv disappeared. Dear Anna, even if you should 
^•e upTOUT pleasures and your JuKtirics, your toilet and your 
pox at the Opera we could not retrench enough to meet my oehls 
m fans. Nor could I accept so great a saciifinw. And so we 
part toKtay* for cii'cr. 


3 * 
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“ Bi^«l yirm, he renounces herj ” thought Eug^e, her 
heart bounding for joy. She read on-^ 

I had thought of trying my luck in the Indies or America, but 
I haven t wen die himdred fcinci I need far my pwwe, nol not 
wen one franc, for that matter. I want above all to^jtore my 

dehiTh. by^ttUng lomc day the immensi 

debts he hm left beJund fom. Then perhaps 1 could think of 
inamage-^d I must confess that 1 have found here at Saumur 
m my unde * house, a co^ whose mannera, face'; mind and 
nMrt would please yoUj and wbo^ motcovcif scons to possess-_ 

.l" to ve stopped writinR " 

J«tw. I have plenty of money; I can help him.” 
l«S*Ir« her room lighted a canAe, and opened the 

forked tl^w^ of an old oaken chest. From this she took a 

thrc!^- With^a 

r^fh somehow rctnindcd her of her 

, poured out its contents—rare coins, glistening like 
^ns— genoitnes, Spanish gold quadruple of Philip V. 
^ven her tiy her maternal grancTmother, a hundred Dutch 

more than 

their face value Finest of alj were a number of rupees with 
the sign of the Stance or the Virgin, valued at fifty franc* 

nenrl^^v Altogether, the hoaid was word 

nearly sue thousand francs^ 

the coins -back into, the purse and went npstaii 
rK« app<^^ in the doorway of the attic 

Charl^ awoke stared at his ebusin in amaaemmlt 

entered the room, poured out tlie coins on the table 
and smd m a ^blmg voice, " Here arc my savings. Cliarli. 

n^Luw» 1l in the Indies^ He did 

not anawff. She feU on her Imees, and took his hand in her 

“ Tb!. XS A weeping for joy. 

This gold will bring you luck; some day >3u Li rcS 
me; we re partners If you like.” ^ ^ 

aa angel, Eugdnie ” 

a square casket ndily chased with gold, 

^vas a present from my^mothcr ” he 
opened it, and displayed to hb wondering cousin 

chLS‘’Sd« a th! finely. 

■Be pressed a son no-But that is nothing,” he added. 
iSP ^ P revealed a secrer compartmeut^ which 
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held two portmitSj masterpieces by Madame de Mirbcl, each 
in a frame of pearls. 

** My father and modicr,” he said* ** Eugenie, I wDl 
accept your gift—as a loan—if you will keep this treasure safe 
for me* If 1 should die and lose your little fortune, this gold 
^vili more than make it up to you. As for the portraits, there 
is no one but you to whom I would entrust them, and, shotiid 
1 not return, they arc yours, too.^^ 

He took her hand and kissed It* An^l of purity/* he said, 
" between us money will never be of any impottanec. Let the 
world go hang, that's how we feel towards each other, eh ? " 

The young couple spent most of tlie next day walking in the 
garden. Charles said little to iier, but hh fona glances showed 
from time to time tliat he was beginning to return her affection. 
In this quiet sanctuary he was rcaliaitig for the first time in his 
life tliat love could be tranquil; himerto his dear Annette 
had showed him only its storms and tempests. 

That evening, Charles announced to the family that he 
wanted to leave for Nantes as soon as possible* Grandet 
immediately displayed great interest in aiding the young 
man^s departure with the utmost dispatch ana economy. 

On the last morning, os Charles and Eug^^nic were seated 
pensively on the bench in the gardei^* he said to her, ” I loiow 
that we feel deeply for each other . . * but I cannot think of 
returning for several years. Perhaps ao opportunity for you 
to make a wealthy marriage will present iiselfo— 

Do you love me? ** she said, abruptly* 

** More than my life,” he replied with intense earnestness. 

“ Then i will wait.^* He moved nearer to kiss her. 

“ My father is at the window,” she said, and ran into the 
house. 

He ran after her and caught her in the darkest part of the 
corridor. He put his arm around her waist and drew her to 
him. She raised her face and gave him the sweetest, purest 
and frankest of all kisses. 

" Dear Eugetne,"’ said Charles, ” a cousin is even better 
than a brother, for he can mai^ you*” 

“AmenJ” cried Nanon, flinging open the dexir of her 
kitchen^ and laughing with joy as the lovers fled in dismay into 
the Salle, 

« # * « « 

Two months had elapsed since the day Charles left for the 
Indies. 

B 
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On the mortung of January t, iflao, Nanon entered Madame 
Grandct’$ bedroom crying, “ What in the world’s the matter 
with Xlonsicur Grandctr ' Happy New Year, you great 
ninny,’ he to me j ‘ run along and make a fire m my wife’s 
room; it’s freeaing c»ld!* But you could have knocked me 
down with a feather w'hcn he reached out his hand and gave 
me a crown of six francs ! He’s a good man, madatne, a fine 
man indeed. The older some men grow, the harder they get, 
but bc*s turning as sweet as your currant vs'ine.” 

A few' moments later, the old vine-dresser himself entered 
the rocnn.( ** Happy New Year,” he said jovially, and he 
bent forw'ard and ki^cd his wife on the forehead. 

" You’re in high spirits this morning, monsieur,” said the 
poor woman in a solemn tone. 

“ Alufflys merry and bright, that’s me. We’re going to 
have a slap-up feed t^ morning, old girl. Dcs Grassins has 
iscnt along a pSk~df~^me grflr with truffles 1 ” 

Grandet owed his cheerfulness to the sudden rise of die 
Funds fixim dghty-ninc to ninety-two after he had invested in 
this stock all the Treasury notes he had got for his gold at 
Angcre. He calculated that by reinvesting the interest, he 
would clear at least six million francs in the next five years. 

After Nanon had cleaned away the breakfast things, Grandet 
turned to hb daughter and said, Now for your little treasure. 
Little? Faith, no. Five thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
nine francs, and the forty yon get this moming’U make it six 
thousand, Icm one. Well, I’ll tel! you what Pm gomg to do, 
I’m going to give you this franc to make up the round 
sum. So run along, sweetheart, and don’t keep your father 
wailing.” 

Eugenic did not move. 

” Listen, Eugifinc. I’m asking you for your gold. You 
wouldn’t refuse your poor old daddy, would vou ? ” he 
wheedled. “ I haven’t any more gold left myself, i had a few 
old coins, but I let them all go. There isn’t a grain of 
gold in the house, apart from youtx. I'll give you six mousand 
francs for your gold, and you can put them Into the Govern¬ 
ment Funds, so that you’ll get nearly two hundred franes 
interest every sk months. You ought to kiss me for telling 
you the Kcrei ofhow money grovs's and multiplies like men and 
women," he added, with a horrible expression on his face, 
“ & go and fetch me your treasure at once, my pet,” 

'I’hc tw o women sat as if petrified. But suddenly Eugiinie 
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remembered Charles. “ For himt” she thought, “ for him I 
would suffer a thousfmd deaths.” And she glanced at her 
mother, to whom she had confided her secret, with eyes 
gicaming with resolution. Then she turned and faced her 
father. 

” I no longer have my gold," she said, 

Gmndct reared like a horse that hears a camtou explode 
within ten feet of him, 

“ You arc joking. Eugenic,” 

" No.” 

” By my father's pruning-knife I " 

When the cotmer swore bke that, the rafters trembled. 

” Mother of Godi " cried Nanon, “see bow pale madamc 
has gone.” 

“Grandct, your anger will kill me,” murmured the poor 
woman. 

Eugdruc sank on her knees beside her. “ Father," she said, 
“ mother is very ill—look 1 " 

Grander was terrified at the grey pallor of his wife's face, so 
yellow a moment before. 

“ Nanon, come and help me to bed,” said the mother feebly. 
“ I am dying,” The old servant and Eugdnie carried the 
swooning woman upstairs to her room. 

liVhen Eugenie came downstairs again, her father said to her 
fiercely, “ Where is your treasure? " 

Eugenic did not answer. 

“ You little —f where is it? You're murdering me in 
cold blood. Did you lend it to Charles? But no, that’s 
impossible, no daughter of mine could have been such a fool 
as to let that beggar in kid boots get his paws on it. At least 
you didn’t part with it for nothing? Damnation, she won’t 
budge, she won’t move an eyxlash, she’s more of a Grandct 
than I am. Go to your room. You will stay there until 
I allow you to leave it. Nanon will bring you bread and 
water i *’ 

In the months that followed, the old cooper visited his wife 
in her bedroom several times each day, but he never spoke to 
his daughter, never uttered her name or made the slightest 
allusion to her. hladame Grandct did not leave her room, 
and from day to day her condition grew worse. When 
visitors called to see her, she said nothing about Grandet’s ill- 
treatment of Eugdnie, for she was hoping to effect a reconcilia- 
dou of father and daughter without an open scandal. But one 
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evenSn^ tovfards the close of she was so overwhelmed 

with grief that she betrayed to Monsieur Cruchot the true cause 
of her suflering. 

“ Rest assured, madame,'’ said the notary. *' 1 will put an 
end to this cuonseiise to-morrow.” 

Early the next morning, he found the old vine-dresser in the 
garden. Grandet was in the habit now of standing behind the 
walnut tree each morning at this hour, so that, unobserved, 
he could watch his daughter brushing her luxuriant chestnut 
tresses at the window of her room. 

** Look here, Grandet,” began the notary trithout more ado, 
“ everyone in Saumur is sa^^g that you’re killing your wife 
by your cruelty to Eug<5nic.” 

The old cooper glared at him with blood-fleckcd eyes. 
” WTiat business is it of theirs,” he said, thickly, " or of youns^ 
cither, for that matter? 

** Do you r^ze what your position would be if your wife 
died? Eugenie is her moor’s hdr. You and your wife hold 
all your property in common. Your daughter would have the 
right to demand half of everything you’ve goL The cost of 
drawing up the invcntoiy and partition alone would at at least 
four hundred thousand francs/’ 

These words were like a thunderbolt to Grandet. 

” What must I do? “ he gasped. 

“ Bd^cnic might be persuaded to abandon her claim. But 
if you waa* to obtain a concession like that, you’ll have to make 
your peace vith her, of course.” 

When the notary had gone, Gr^det went into the house and 
crept stealthily upstairs to his wife’s room. Eugenie had just 
brought the dressing-case to her mother's beside, and the 
two %%'omcn were gaamg with delight at the portrait of Charles’s 
beautiful mother. 

Like a tiger Grandet pounced upon the dressing-case. 

“ Father! ” cried Eugenic in such a piercing tone thatNanon 
hurried umtaks in terror. Grandet Inserted his knife under one 
of the lituc gold plates and levered it up a little. 

Eugenie seized a long sted paper-biifr that was lying beside 
a bo(w on the table. 

” Father,” she said in a low tense voice, ” if you do not stop 
this instant, I will plunge this into my heart! ” 

Madame Grandet fainted. 

** She is dying! ” screamed Nanon. 

Grandet threw the dressing-case on the bed. " Here, 
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daughter^ let's not quarrel over a box» Narton* fetch a doctor^— 
Moti^kur Bcrgerin s the nearest. Gomc^ come, mother/^ he 
said, kissing his vnfe^a hand* it's nothiagt we've made it up, 
haven*t we, jW/ifi ? No more dry bread ■ you shall cat whatever 
you want* Ah, she opei^ her eyes. Look, mother, I am kissing 
Eugenie, look mfmire^ timirf. She loves her cousin^ she shall 
marry him, she shall keep her little box. But you must live a 
long time, dear tvife.*^ 

He went into his otEcei and returned with a handful of louis, 
w^hich he scattered over the bed* ^'Hcrc, Eugdnie, hcrcj wife, these 
are for you,” he said, fingering the coins incessandy. Madame 
Grandct and her daughter gazed at each other in amazement 
Take them, father, we need nothing but your affection.'* 
Oh well, just as you say,’^ said Gratdet, pocketing the coins 
swiftly. '* Lct^s all go down to the satU and play loto for—-for 
tivo sous a hundred* Cheer up! WeVe going to have a 
wtmdcrful time! ** 

In spite of Grandet's longing for his wife's rcstoradoti to 
health, his immediate compliance with all her wishes, the 
medical skill of Monsieur Bergeiio, and Euginic's loving care, 
the good woman rapidly drew near her end. 

On the day after her mother's death, Eugenie wm summoned 
by her father into the where she found MoDsieur Gruchot 
awaiting her. 

After some preamble the notary said: “ You must sign this 
document, whereby you renounce your daim to your modier^s 
property, and allow your father the usufruct, of which he 
guarantees you the reversion;-” 

*' I don't understand in the least what you're saying/' 
Eugenie interrupted* “ Give me tiie paper and show me where 
1 am to sign/' 

m. m m m m 

Five years passed without any event of importance in the 
monotonous hfe of Eugenie and her father. She had never 
once heard from Charles. Mademoiselle Grandet*s profound 
sadness was no secret in Saumur, but no one besides Grandct or 
Nanon ever kamt its cause. 

Towards the end of SB 27 , Grandct, who had reached the age 
of cighty-twOj was stricken by a paralysis so grave thai ^fonsicur 
Bergerin told Eugenie that he only a few more weeks to live* 
Eugenie nursed ncr father willi devoted care. A woman in 
love knows no purpose in life but love—and Charles was not 
there. 
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The days of the death-agony arrived. The cooper inasted 
upon sitting b a chair outside his oSicc, so that he could 
watch the door leading into it from his bedroom. He pulled 
off all the clothes that were put upon him, saying to rtanon, 
'* Put these away, so that they won’t be stolen.” Often he 
called out to Eugdnie. “ I’m shivering with cold. Spread 
some money out,” Hb daughter would strew loub over the 
table, and Grandet would smile weakly like a child. ” I fed 
warm again now,” he would say. 

When the cure of the parish came to administer the sacra- 
mmt, Grandet's eyes, dulled and filmed for some hours, 
brightened at the sight of the Cross and the silver candlesticks. 
The priest put the gilt crucifix to his lips to kiss. The vine¬ 
dresser made a ghastly dutch at it, and this final effort cost 
him his life. 

“ Take good care of everything,” he gasped painfully to 
Eugenie, struggling with the rattle in his throat. ” You’ll 
have to settle accounts with me . . . over there! ” 

The total amount of the property left to Eugenie was 
estimated at nearly mnetcen millions. 

• • * • ♦ 

While the poor young heiress wept out her heart in the cold 
dark Aj/Zr, Charles was on his way home fiom the Indies. 
Fortune had smiled upon him. He had devoted himsetf so 
tmdcntly to business that he had had little time to think of 
Eugenie, and after a feiv orgies with Nautch girls and mulat- 
trcsscs, the image of that pure young face no longer troubled 
Iib cotisdcnce. 

As the handsome brig M^rie-CaTotbie neared Bordeaux, he 
reflected with some complacency that he would novr be able to 
assume the station in life that befitted a gendeman. For he 
possessed nineteen hundred thousand fiancs in three kegs of 
gold dust, upon which he expected to make seven or eight per 
cent, on having it coined in Paris. 

On board the brig that took him home was a distinguished 
gentleman of the King's bedchamber, the Marqub D’Aubrion, 
"^e Marquise D'Aubrion was very proud 01 her husband’s 
tide, though he himsclT fr^uendy complained that hb fortune 
now so reduced by hb wife’s extravagance that he found 
it impossible to maintain any longer the dignity of hb rank. 
.■\n even greater tribulation was the future of his only daughter, 
whose charms were not of the kind that recommended them- 
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selves without the aid of a sub^t^mtial det Mademoiselle 
D’Aubrion was long aiid latiky, with a sneering mouth, over 
which hung a long nose, yellow in its nDonal state, but bright 
red after meals. _ ^ ^ 

Charles had become very intimate with the Marquise 
D’Aubrion during the homeward voyage, and she in turn had 
spared no effort to capture so wealthy a son-in-law^ They 
travelled to Paris together, and Charles was installed as a guest 
in the D^Aubrion mansion, which was line and imporiug, and 
riddled with mortgages^ 

Des Grassins was in Paris at the time^ and* hearing of Charles's 
arrival, he thought he would try to do him a service. 

He called a meeting of Guillaume Grande creditors. They 
had refrained hitherto from declaring Charles’s father a bank¬ 
rupt, because they had hoped that rire Orandet of Saumur 
might settle their claims^ The old vine-dresser, who, to his 
credit, had some concern for his dead brother's honour^ had 
authorized Dcs Grasslm to fob off the creditors from time to 
time with promises of a settlement. They now informed Dc$ 
Grassins that they were willing to accept twelve hundred 
thousand francs in full payment of all claims. 

On hearing this, Dcs Grassins immediately sought an 
interview with Charles. 

* m * m m 

A fortnight later, £ug>£nie was seated on the little wooden 
bench in the garden, when Nation brought her a letter. 

Eugdnie broke the seal with a trembling hand. My Dear 
Cousin- 

“ I am no longer Eugenie,” she tliought, and her heart went 
numb with angubh. 

He used to call me ih$ii I ** Tears filled her eyes. At last 
she began to read the letter :— 

My Dear Cousirt, 

You will be glad to hear that 1 succeeded in my task. You 
brought me gixxl luck; I have returned very rich. I was sorry 
to hear of die deaths of your parents, and hope that by now you 
are consoled. Not^g resists the effects of time, as 1 know horn 
experience. Yes, my dear causin, for me the period of illusions 
is past. 1 went away a child, I returned a man. You are free of 
my claims upon you, dear cousin, though i myself shall never 
forget tile little wooden bench-* 
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Eugdcde spraJig to bcr feet as quickly as if she had beea sitting 
on red-hot embers- 

--the little wcx»dcri bench where we swore to love each other 

forever^ AiaSp love plays little part in a marriage d la mode. My 
fortune makes it possible for me to ally myself with the D'Aubiion 
Ikmilyp and thus obtain for myself a dtic:, the post of honorary 
gentleman-in-waiting to Hia hujesfy^ and a most briLhant socbl 
position. 1 will cemScAA to you, my dear cousin, that 1 have not 
the slightest affection for h-fademoheUe D'Aubrioti. But opc 
must sacrifice oneself for one's diiidrmi. Had foie ordained lhat 
J should renounce my aocia! ambitions^ how glad I should have 
been to &harc for the rest of my days your pure and simple 
happiness. 

Your devoted cousin, 

CttARLES, 

P^S. I enclose herewi th a drafi on tlie bank of Des Gmidns to 
your order for eight thousand &ancs^ payable in gold^ being 
principal and interest for the sum you were kind enough to tend 
me* You may send my dressing-case by diligence to the Hotel 
D^AubrioUp Rue Hdlcrin-flcrtiii, Paris. 

By diligence 1 said Eugcpie. ^d 1 would have given 
my life for it.*^ She walkra slowly into the house. Nanon 
bad ju5t adnijltcd Madame Grassins, who approached her 
with another letter. 

** My bmband would be very grateful for your advice. 
Mademoiselle Grandet. If you would be good enough to read 

what he has written to me-** 

Eugenic took the letter and stared at it dully for some 
moments bdorc she could take m the sense of the opening lines. 

My Dear Wipe, 

Charles Grandet has retumod from the Indies; he has 
been in Paris for a month* He is trying to marry into die 
D'Aubrion family^ the whole town Is talking of nothing cbe- 
But the match is for &om certain; the Marquis D^Aubrion vrill 
never give his daughter to a bankrupts son. 1 had to dance 
atteuidance twice before 1 CQuld obtain an audJence with this 

^ coxcomb, and when 1 told him about the clever manoeuvres 
used to keep the creditors quiet ail this time, he had the 
face to reply to me that Ms faihet's affairs tem m concern qf Air I 
The QTw tors want twelve hundred thousand fi^cs, and if they 
don't get thk sum In the next fciv days, (hey are going to have his 
father dec hired a bankrupt. Now, although the would-be 
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Comte D'Aubrion may have little qarc for his honour^ mine h of 
the utoiDst importance tp me, I went into this affair on the 
word of that old crocodile Grandet^ and I made dchnite prombes, 
which Charles ii now able, but imwiilingT to fuifib Therefore^ I 
propose to explain my position to the crcdiiors. NevcrtiielesSj^ I 
have too much respect for Mademoiselle Eug^nie^ whom in 
happier dmea 1 had hoped (o call my daughtcf-in-law, to tatic 
any step w^hich may not meet with her approvalj and so 1 should 
be glad if you would discuss die matter with her and- 

Eugenie read no more. Thank you,'" she said, coolly 
returning the letter to Madame Dcs Grassins, ** We will see 
abiftii ikuL** 

During the past few months. President Cruchot had renewed 
his courtship of the heiress. Immediately Madame Dcs 
Grassins had taken her leave, Eu^^nie sent for him. 

“ Monsieur le Prdsident/^ said Eugenie iu an unsteady 
voice, when they v%erc alone in the s^lUf “ I know what it is 
you like in me* Swear that you will leave me free throughout 
my life, that you will never use any of rights that marriage 
would mve you over mCj and my hand is yoiirs, 1 do not wish 
to deceive you, monsieur^ Friendship is the only^ sentiment I 
can offer my husband; 1 do not propose either to insult him or 
to ignore t!ic laws of my heart, but you can possess my hand 
and my fortune only at tlie price of a great service.** 

1 am ready to do anything in the \vorld for you/* said the 
president fcrv'cntly, 

"Here are fifteen hundred thousand francs, Monsieur le 
President,*" she went on, giving him a bill drawm upon the 
Bank of France, * ' Start for Pans, not to-morrow* not to-night* 
but this moment. Gall together my unde's creditoraj and pay 
them princip^ and interest at five per cent, on all bis dcop. 
See that a general receipt is given* attested by a notary in 
proper form. When you have the receipt, monsieur, you t^ill 
take it to my cousin Grandet, and hand it to him >vith this 
document and this letter. On your reti^ I will keep my word. 
Entrusting my'self to your promise, I will face the perils of life 
under the shelter of your namen We have known each other 
so long, we are almost reladons; you would not want to make 
me unhappy/' ' 

The president fell at the wealthy heiress's feet, his heart 
beating fast rapture, 

“ I will be your slave! ** he said. 

The president travelled post and reached Paris the following 
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evening. He met Charles rcttirning to his apartment after a 
crushing interview with the old marqubj he had told Charles 
that he would not allow him to marry his daughter until every 
franc of Giijllatimc Grandet^s debts had been paid* 

TTic president gave Charles the letter firom Eugenic. 

Mv Cou5W| 

PreadGnt Gruchot has undertaken to hand you a receipt for 
ail the sums owed by my unclC} and also a dDCumctit in which 1 
acknowledge having received Lhe necessary funds from you. 1 
have heard some talk of bankruptcy ! It occurred to me that a 
bankrupts son might not be able to marry Mademoiselle 
D'AubriotL To make you happiness complete^ 1 can do no 
more than offer you your Ihtber's honour* 

Euo^i^tE. 

** Now we can both announce our marTiaecs,*" said the 
president with a smiley as he handed d^e rest of the papers to 
Chiirlcs. 

Ah! so you arc to marry EugihnCj*^ said Charles, Good, 
I mn glad to hear it, she's a fine girL By the way,** he added, 
as a ray of light flashed through bis mind, " she must be rich ? ” 
“ Four day ago/' rejomea the present Hghdy, " she had 
nearly nineteen mUlions* But now it*s only about sevcntecii 
millions/' 

Charleses jaw dropped and he gazed stupidly at the president. 

Seventeen mil——” he groaned. 

Seventeen miliions, yes, moasieur/' said the president, 
taking his hat and wBlkiG^ towards the door. “ MaatmoiscUe 
Grandee and I will have about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand francs a year* Adieu, ecushi I ” 

"'That Saumur cockatoo was iaughing at me/* thought 
Charles savagely, ** I*d like to run six inches of cold steel into his 
belly/* He hurried to the door« The president had vanislicd. 

***** 0 

President Gruchot kept strictly to his word after his marriage 
to Eugenie. He showed an mfinite concern to fulfil her slightest 
\sishp He was scrupulous to the point of ridiculo in his 
obsm^ance of her desire for solitude. 

His forbearance towards Eugenie aroused the pity of ail the 
married women in Saumur. ** The president is the most 
chivalrous man in France,” they would say. ** Why does she 
refuse to give him an heir? Do you know* I ifunk there's 
something cold and horrible about ner^” 
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Eugenic herself began to feel sorry for the presidctiti, though 
for a different reason. Her long habit of meditation h^ 
endowed her with an exquisitely keen insight into everything 
that happened within her little sphere. She knew that the 
president was even more loth than ncrsrlf that she should have 
a child. She knew that the deepest yearning in liis heart was 
that she should die and leave him in sole command of their 
inunense fortune* 

The president himscirbad drawn up the martiage contract. 
It $tated that the parties thereto should give to each other 

in ease they should have no childrcrij all and singular their 
propertyp real and personal, without exception or rescrv'ation, 
in fee simple, dispensing with the formality of an inventory, 
etc., etc.” Never in all his career as a lawyer had he exercised 
greater skill and care than in setting down its clauses. When 
he had finished ibi^ difRctilt task, he nibbed his hands together 
gleefully, “ Not a loophole an^vhcrc I ” he said to himself. 

God, who sees everything, found a loophole. Six motubs 
after his marriage, the presiaent died of cancer, 

« * « ■ « 

Madame Eugenic &uchot is a widow at thirty^three, wiiii 
an income of nearly eight hundred thousand francs a year, still 
beautiful, but with the beauty of a woman approaclving forty. 
Despite her great wealth, she lives as ptxir Eugenic Grandet 
lived, lights a fire in her room only on tlic days when her father 
would have permitted a fire, and dresses as her mother dressed. 
The mansion at Saumur, a cold, sunless home, is ilie image of 
her life. She hoards her income, but pious and charitable 
foundations, hospitals for the old and infirm, Christian schools 
for children, public tibraiics richly cudowed, and restored 
churches bear witness each year againsl any ch^arge of avarice. 
Everywhere in Saumur Madame Eug6me inspires a feeling of 
reverence. 

Loneliness of heart such as few have knovvn b the fate 
ordained for her for the rest oFher days* You are the only' 
one who loves me nt>w/* she often saj's to Nation. 

Lately^ the family of the Maroub dc Froidfond has begun to 
seek Eugenie^s favour, Jmt as the Cruchots and Dcs Grnsiins 
did in earlier years. 1 he marqub ovsns a large and derelict 
estate adjoining her property* It k whkperm that he has 
already won Nanon to bis interest. Nothing could be further 
fn>nt the truth. Nanoii is too simple ever to imdei^tand the 
corruption of society* 


LORNA DOONE 

By R. D. BLACKMORE 


" Lsrsa Dooru ”, 4 ? JVthard Doddridge BlaetnioTe 
{i825“J()iOo), if the aut/ior’s oitlj/ figptl whieA hus survived 
the passing of time, jit was polished ia 1869 and stilt 
hriiigs its amaal trail of pilgrims to Exmoor md the " Lortsa 
Doone ” aoatitrj, 

W iiEN, at the age of twelve years, Jolin Ridd was takeo 
& 0 R 1 school aod rode from Tiverton to Exmoor beside 
a grimly silent farm-hand, the hoy knew tragedy was 
in the air. For one thing, John Fry was never silent by habiL 
For another, when summoned from school, it was always his 
father who came for him. 

All through that horrible ride, the boy speculated on ivhat 
might have happened. And, when Plover’s Barrows farm was 
reached at last, die worst of his fears were realized. His 
mother and two sisters were weeping from heartbreak. The 
terror of the Dooncs had struck at the pcaccTuI farm. Cruelly 
murdered became he had resisted roobery, John Ridd, the 
father, lay dead, and Plovcris Barrows had a new master only 
twelve years old, 

pic hand of the Dooncs had lain heavy on Exmoor for yean. 
Driven from Scotland by litigadon and foolish crime, Sir Ensor 
Doone had determined to live honestly no more. Settling in a 
dark valley of the western hills that was defended by natural 
gates of rock and slope, he had founded the murderous colony 
over which he ruled. And, since that day, no man might fed 
safe m his bed. 

The King’s writ ran slowly or ran not at all in the lonely moor 
country. Roads did not exist. There was not a wheel on 
Exmoor, And the troops of tlie King had no love for riding 
in soaking mists and falling in quagmires. Exmoor could go 
hang. Or that the Dooncs battened. But, from the day his 
father was brought home dead, John Ridd practised in the 
use of the long gun and shattered the bam door with vast 
pellets of lead cut from the church guttering. 

So he grew up, landlord of a frve-hundred-acre farm that 
had been with a Ridd since the days of Alfred. All the time he 
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f ierfectcd his aim with the long not because he had a ttiad 
ust for revenge, but because, n the chance came his way, he 
would tate it, and, meanwhile, his womenfolk must have 
protection. 

Then came a day which began a new life for John Kidd. 
Two years ^tcr hds father’s death, his mother seemed to be 
ailing, and he thought of catching her some loaches, the dainty 
little fish of turbulent moor rivers. It was St. Valcnti^ic’s Day 
and very cold. 

But loaches were lacking in the Lynn River, John Ridd, 
led on by resolve not to go home wilhout fish, turned into the 
dark Bagwoithy water that crashed through trees and down a 
vast slide of rock from the lip of the Doone stronghold. 

Lured on and on, but spearing fish at last, he essayed the 
last great torrent, w'as knocked and thrown by the icy^ water 
until, half-drowned, he staggered on to soft grass and fainted. 

When he recovered, a Intlc girl of some eight years was 
bathing his forehead and imploring him to get better. After 
their shyness mcked: 

“ I never saw any one like you before,” said John. ‘ My 
name is John Ridd. VVhat b yonr name ? ” 

” Loma Doone,” she answered, in a low voice, as if afrajd. 
But John Ridd saw the gold that even the dread name could 
not dull. 

“ Don’t cry,” be said, “ whatever you do. I am sure you 
have never done any harm. 1 will give you all my fish, Loma, 
and catch some more for mother.” 

So, though they litdc knew it, John Ridd and Loma Doone 
plighted their troth. 

Next moment, Loma saved John’s life, for rascally Doones 
came running and calling for their Queen She showed 
liim a hidden cave and, when they had gone, John Ridd went 
fearfully back through the icy stream that now was blackened 
by night and very terrible. ' 

Then farm life undbturbed by any outward thing. Ine 
sheep-shearing came, and the hay season next, and then the 
harvest of small com, and the digging of the root called 
“ batata ” (a new but good thing in our neighbourhood, which 
our folk have turned into ” tatics and then the sweating of 
the apples, and the turning of the cider-press, and the stacking 
of the fire-wood, and netting of the woodcocks, and the 
springics to be minded, in the garden, and by the hedgerows. 
In I^vembcr, Tom Faggns came into John’s life. Mister 
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Faggus V!3S a hithwayman, a cousin to John, and a man well 
laved in many places. 

He hunfl a^ui Plover's Barro^vs, made eyes at John's sister, 
Annie, and displayed the jumping and galloping powers of bis 
beautifuJ strawbeiry roan, Wintde. John’s motW was afinid, 
for, though she liked Tom Faggus, he was a wild man and no 
safe husband for a RIdd. > « 

Christmas, old Reuben Huckaback, unde to Mrs. 
Ridd, rode from Ddverton to spend the season at his niece’s 
farm. And, for the ^ond time, the hand of the Dooncs 
df^cended on ilie fonuly. The old man was mbb^d on the 
\vild moors and sent on, tied backwards on his horse. It was 
a sorry day for the muidering rascals when they did that act. 
Reuben Huckaback was no moor-farmer, used to the Dooncs 
and over-busy to worry too much at them. 

He dragged John to the l^rd of the Manor at Ley to testify 
to murder and robbery and ask for warrants. But he had no 
cohort them. TTieii he made John take him to a high 
point which gave a view of Glen Doone. And, after gazing 
long into the robber stronghold, he returned to Diilverton. His 
last word was to bid John be ready at call for a long journey. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, seven yean since ^ had nnc rlim' t ^ 
m through the Doone Gate, John Ridd went there again to sec 
if Loma still had her bower by the stream. He found her 
and, though they talked only for a minute, knew that the love 
of his life was found in her. For now she was grown almost to 
young womanhood, but gravity was in her eyes. She was 
watched, and men of the Doones were taking a newer, more 
unpleasant interest in her. 

When they parted, John promised not to put her in peril 
by going again to the Doone Gate. But he made her swear to 
signal to him if in danger by putting a dark mantle over a 
great white stone that gleamed in the lace of the diff. 

A slow, lovdy Spring went by and Loma gave no sign of ‘ 
danger. J'Tfaen, one day, came a stranger to Plover’s Barrows, 
^ridcr in the King’s sendee with a summons for John Ridd. 
OJd K^cubcji H ucJcjibaic k^s inBucncc in X^ondon fa^d bcnin to 
bear fruit. John never did himself better service when be took 
the weary traveller in and, before asking even his business, fed 
him and gave lum strong waters. Thereby he made a mighty 
friend and a friend for life. Jeremy Stickles was apparitor to 
toe Kings Bench and, more weighty still, toe agent of Judge 
Jelfrcys, then a rising power in the land, John was caiTcd to 
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London to give evidence on certain matters imperilliiig the 
peace of the realm in the West. 

Jeffreys was a thick-set, burly, and bulky man, with a 
blotchy, broad face, and great square jaws and fierce eyes full 
of blazes. But he knew, at that time, an honest man when he 

saw one. , tt o* j i. j 

The Doones were not his worry. He sconed at them and 

said the trained bands could smoke out the nest. He had other 
things on his mind. TJiere was talk of unrest in Devon and 
Somerset and Dorset. The Duke of Monmouth was like to set 
himself up as Pretender. What did John Ridd know of all 
this? 

The farmer of Exmoor knew nothing of it, though his straight 
answers pleased Jeffreys and earned tlie great man’s favonrable 
regard. Hcsaidoutrightthathehad had itiotnindtomakcjobn 
his secret agent in the West, but now he saw he was too honest 
and open to play such a part. Another would be sent. John 
parted with Jeremy Stickles and posted home alone. He found 
the danger ugnal on the white stone and dimbed to the gatmvay 
to find out its cause. 

Lorna was there, with new fear in her eyes. She knew now 
that Carver Doonc, giant leader of the robber band, wanted 
her for himself, while a younger man, Charlcworth Doonc, had 
nmn at her as well. In the first panic of the knowledge, she 
had signalled during the weary weeks that John was away in 
London. But now she thought that Can.'er would not touch 
her yet. Now, too, she returned John’s love and the world 
seemed green and fair but for the shadow of the Doones. But 
still she bade John keep away unless she signalled. 

Strange things were happjening on the moor. Weird sounds 
frightened people. Old Reuben Huckaback came more often 
to Plover's Barrows and made mysterious journeys into lonely 
places. As he was terrified of llie Doones, it roused more 
curiosity than usual. Apart from all that, farm life went on 
and John saw Loma at rare intervals. Harvest came and W'lrnl, 
Toni Faggus gave up highway robbery and courted Annie. 
Then Jeremy Stickles came again and the air of peace vanished. 
As the agent of the law talked of sedition and quested for details 
like a hound, John grew restive. 

Because of it, he dared to penetrate tlic Doonc stronghold 
to its very heart, worried into fearing for Lonia’s salcty. 
Luck held with him, and a whispered talk through her window 
arranged a new signal that could be worked if Lorna could no 
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longer to Uio Doone Gate, Her little Combh maid could 
dimb like a cat* Ov^r the crest was a high tree with seven 
rooks* nests iti it- Tlie maid %vould take one away if Loma was 
in danger and two if Carv'er Doonc carried her off 
Easier in mind, John fdl back to work on tiie farm, though 
intcmiptions grew more frequent* Some time afterwards, 
he saw three mcri creeping through the bnishw^ood with long 
guns and a deal of whispered talk. He heard enough to know^ 
that they meant to ambush and kill Jeremy Stickles* not liking 
his inquiring w'ays whether he was concerned with actions of 
the Doones or not* A mad run by =&ackis he knew well allowed 
John to save Jeremy^s life and double a firm friendship. 

As wmter frost set in* Sir Ensor Doonc died, and his death 

J fave great fear to John, for he knew the old man was the 
ast oDstade between Loma and the desires of Carver Doone. 
So, as a frost greater than any m living memory gripped the 
moor, John watched the rooks^ nests and prayed for bis 
love. 

Winter strove ag^^t him, gave him wwk that took every 
waking minute. TTie sheep were buried deep in snow and 
had to be rescued* vast piles of wood had to be cut to feed the 
farm fires and keep out the cold- John fashioned snowshoes 
from a picture m an old book and made himself master of 
them* It was in the nick of time. On a bitter evening, one 
rooks* nest vanished, and John took to the snow the same ni^ht 
and struggled upward to the Doone valley, heart hea\'y with 
foreboding. 

He risked his life to reach the house again and found Lorna 
stariiing. Every valley w'as snowbound* No man could move 
distance. So the Doones had no food for the first time in 
their black liveSi 

Staying only to give what bread he had, John went back to 
the farm to prepme* He hud decided to t^e Lorna from the 
dutches of tne Doones, no matter whut the consequences. It 
was only just in time* 

When he crept again into Glen Doonc, the door of the house 
was open and Loma in the gra^ of Charlcworth Doone, %vho 
hopea to steal a march on Canicr. A second man w'as 
stru^ling with the maid. 

John Ridd seized upon them in the glory ofhis great strcfigth 
and they w^ent to grave injury through the window. Their 
weak cries w^ere smothered hy deep snow as John look Lorna 
and the maid over the snowbound moor to where he had left a 
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sledge. And tKen it v>'as only a matter of time before Plwer^s 
Barrows was reached, warmth and cordials had revived the 
fugitives and John’s mother had been faced witli her son s 
intended wife. She crept into motherly aflcction as easily as 

she had invaded John’s great heart. ! 

“ And so she wcni to mother^s heart, by the very nearai 
road, even as she had come to mitie^ I mean the road of pity, 
smoothed by grace, and youth, and gcDtlcncss. 

Loma had nothing of property save her dodics and a necklace 
of brilliants, a childhood plaything. Nobody thought twice ot 
that tiU Tom Faggus, whose judgment of valuables was m- 
fiaiible, pronounced it of great worth and gave John mother 
worry. For, if Carver Doone did not pursue Lorna tor bcrselt, 
he might w ell come after the necklace. 

His fears were real. A few days afterwards, while Loma was 
gathering flowers by the river, Carver Doone appeared 
ajnong the trees on the oppasHc bank. With Termed cruelty^ 
he fired a bullet between her feet and said: - 

” I have spared you this time only because it suits my plans; 
and I never yield to temper. But unless you come back to¬ 
morrow, pure, and wuth you took away, and teach me to 
destroy that fool, who has destroyed himself for you, your d^th 
is here, your death is here, where it has long l^cn waiting. 

Meanwhile, Jeremy Stickles had decided to storm the 
Doone fortress, for, even though the rofabere ought have no 
immediate connection with any rebellion conjectured in the 
West, many mutterings would be stopped by^Jt and people 
would have a s^utary lesson in the fate of evil-doers. 

While he waited for troops to come from Exeter, the p<»nc» 
attacked the farm, They came in a sm^l band, at dead ol 
night, but the look-outs John Jiad posted for some time 
saw them in the moonlight. And. as they came to the yard, 
intent on firing the ricks as a start, they were hotly grecicd. 
Two dead Dooncs and two flung into prison was Ac pnee they 
paid. John knocked Carver into a muckhcap when height 
have killed him. But he knew his leniency was wastoji by the 

malevolent gleam in Carver's eye. . . p, , 

When that attempt on the farm failed, tlie Umnes tried 
another wav. ;He whom they called Ac Counsellor, a vc^ 
old man, but Ae craftiest rogue of all, came m pe^c to talk 
to Loma Doone. He was admitted and ueated ynth co^V, 
buL when he went, Loma’s neddace went with him. The old 
man played on Ac superstitions of Annie Ridd and got her to 
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fetch U from its hiding-plncc to show her a witch’s way of 
charming cream from milk. 

In the middle of the preparations for the attack, Jeremy 
Stickles discovered great things. He stumbled on a story of a 
child who had been kidnapped by the Doones years before, 
and there was little doubt the child was Loma. For the last 
act of the mother had been to put a diamond necklace over ihc 
child’s head. So said an old Italian nurse, found living in a 
Devonshire taycm. The name and estates of the baby were 
being argued in Chancery,' ~ < 

Jeremy was dispirited about the attack. In their wisdom, 
the authorities refused leave to move troops from the coast, 
and he had to be content with a body of ^omertet militia in 
ydJow coats and a band from Devon in red. Half-trained and 
■ivithout ofikers, each side hated the other like poison. Jeremy 
had all the ingredients of civil war with him as he led a hundred 
and twenty men bto the hills, pulling three cuiverins, to the 
positions he bad chosen. 

So it proved. The swift thrust of Jeremy and John foiled 
because no backing came at ^l. The Devon men, who were 
to attack from the opmsite side to the yellow coats, dropped 
the first charge from meir culverin right among the Somerset 
ranks. In an instant a reply came, and the Doona were 
foreocten in a red-hot country feud. 

John Ridd fought hb way out of a grim struggle, with Jeremy 
badly wooded, to find the attack a complete failure and the 
Doones triumphant,'^ 

Jeaemy mended slowly. Long before he was about again, 
the Italian nurse had been brought to Plover’s Barrows, and 
Loma still remembered her. It was known then that Lorna 
was no child of the moor bandits, but daughter to the late Earl 

Dug^, ^inost at the sajne time c^nic mcss^DgcjTs from 
Chancery bidding Lorna to London 10 claim her estate and 
en ter mto guardianship* And, in due time^ she went. 

John ^ Idl to work his farm and hate the Doones and 
wonder if he had lost Loma. Tom Faggiis received a pardon 
the King, married Annie and settled down. And old 
Reuben Huckaback^ hoping to make John marry bis niece, 
showed the secret which made him go so much into die moo/ 
It WM a mine in which he extracicd gold with die aid of a 
C-iornish metal c^tpert. "I he engine tliat crushed die ore \\^as 
responsible for the strange noises that somedmes throbbed in 
tiic air above the lonely waste. 
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As it bccCLmc kpoww that Charles II ^vas sick mto deaths 
Jeremy Stiddm was ordered south to watch the coast. Lqndoo 
feared that, wth the accc^ion of a Catholic kitig» Monmouth's 
long-talked-of rebellioD might break at last. ^ 

It was not only X^ndon that feared. Wives and daughter of 
honest Einmng people were afraid for their husbands and 
fathers; Simple craftjmcji and yeomen were caught up by the 
cry and lost their heads* The handsome Duke had a way with 
him, but not a winning way. 

John Ridd would have none of it* He was a deal too Jeyci 
in the hea<L But he feared for his friends as the others did. 
.\nd, when Charles had breathed his last, he saw how real that 
fear tvas. Proclamations appeared from nowhere. .Arms of 
ancient make were culled from hiding-placa almost forgoueci. 
But John, when he was handed a Monmouth proclamadon in 
Brendon town, thrust it into the biacksmith^s frre> and blew the 
bellows thrice at it^ It had been well for many a man had he 
done the same* 

He returned home with a heavy heart to find hb sister Annic^ 
a baby at her breast, weeping to break her heart. She had 
come flying from South Molton to implore John's help* For 
Tom Faggus had gone with the rebel army. 

John swore he could not go after Tom while the farm 

was aU open to an attack by the Dooncs. Without a thought, 
Annie went bravely to Glen Doonc and. on her knees before 
the Coimscllcir, prayed for an armistice while John Ridd tvas 
away. She succeeded. With a lighter heart, but scarcely 
trusting any promise given by a Doonc, John saddled up and 
rode away to bring Tom Faggus back to hh young wife^ 

That was a nightmare nde. John found no direct trail. 
He need must folfow scraps of loformadon that led him from 
Bath to Fromct from Wells to Wincanton and on through 
Glastonbury, Shepton and Somerton to Bridgwater* 

From there, he heard the crash of muskets in the night and 
rode out to Zoyland, following the sound, in time to sec the 
gh^tly slaughter at Sedgmoor. 

Would that I had never been there! Often in the lonely 
hours, even now it haunts tiic: would, far more, that die 

S itcous thing had never been done in England 1 Flying men, 
ung back from dreams of victory and honour, only glad to 
have the luck of life and limbs to fly with, mud-bedraggled, 
foul with slime, recking botli with sweat and blood, which 
they could not stop to wipe, cursing, svith their pumped-out 
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Jungs, every stick that hindered thenij or gory puddle that 
slipped the step, scarcely able to leap over the corses that had 
dragged to die. And to see how the corses Jay; some, as 
fair in death as in sleep; with the smile of placid valour, 
and of noble manhood, hovering yet on the silent lips, l^icsc 
liad bloodless hands put upwai^, white as was, and firm as 
(as on a monument) in prayer for dear ones 
left behind, or in Wgh thanksgiving. And of these men there 
was nothing in their broad, blue eyes to fear. But others were 
of different sort; simple fellows unused to pain, accustomed to 
the billhook, perhaps, or rasp of the knuckles in a quickset 
hedge, or making some to-do, at breakfast, over a thumb cut 
in sharpening a sc^c, and expecting their wives to moke more 
to-do. Yet here lay these poor chaps, dead, after a deal of 
pain.” * 

Amid that piuliil shambles stood Tom Faggtis’s strawberey 
roan.^ She whinnied to John and led him tlimii g h the grim 
field just as, in the distance, the King’s Guards cWged and 
smashed the remnants of hlonmouth’i deserted army into a 
bloody heap. 

In a low, black shed, Tom Faggus lay wounded. Tightly 
bandaged, revived by b™dy and able to sit well on his 
beloved marc, John sent him from the battlefield and lay down 
to rest, secure m his own clear conscience. He woke to find 
himself surrounded by the terrible troopers of CJolonel Kirke 
that men afterwards called “ lambs ” in sarcasm. And, when 
the cold-heartcd commander himself came on the scene, a rope 
and a tree held John’s life by a thread. 

In that fateful moment, Jeremy Stickles appeared and 
w hispered words into the car of Colonel Kirke. The name of 
"Je^ys” was the onlv word John caught but it worked as 
nmgic. Kirke dropped his prisoner with a snarl and John rode 
off With Jeremy. 

There was no rest for John even then. Jeremy knew the 
sort of justice that was being dealt out in the W^t, kneiv that 
John bad no chance at all ii caught again. His only hope was 
to sue for uial or pardon in London, where honest law still 
existed. ^ 

So to Churchill, the great man who afterwards became 
Marlborough, and now in command in Somerset, Jeremy 
Stickles bad some influence with him and soon had leave to 
take his man to London. 

There, while waiting for the law’s slow wheels to turn and 
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show his name, John heard much of Loma and glimpsed her 
once at a great function* She was ward to the Earl of Brandir, 
her dead mothcr^s uncle, and a toast at Court. 

Lorna felt John*^$ eyes on her in all that crowd and he went 
humbly to the Earles house, only to Snd that hts love weis un^ 
changed, still the unspoilt girl he had known on Exmoor, 
Because of that visit, and others that followed, John did great 
service to Loma*s guardian, 

He saw two men lurking in a thicket near the house one 
night and followed them about* When, as he had thought, 
they entered the house at dark, he followed again and caught 
them as they threatened the Earl of Brandir with pistols and 
strove to tase his great chest of money. In the fierce fight 
that came after, one was shot, but two John bound and gave to 
justice. Once more, his lucky star was with him. The men 
w^ere no ordinary thieve but political desperados long wanted 
by the law, friends of Titus Oates and Carstairs, men the King 
himself feared. 

When the story got round, James sent for the Earl of Brandir 
and then for John. He asked what he could give John to 
show his gratitude and favour, and John said, as for a joke: 

*' My mother always used to think that having been schooled 
at Tiverton, with thirty marks a year to pay, 1 was worthy of 
a coat of arms.” 

And James took him up on the words, bade him kneel and 
clapped a sword to his back, saying: Anse, Sir John Ridd! ” 

" ^is astonished and amazed me to such extent of loss of 
mind that when 1 got up 1 looked about And 1 said to the 
King, without forms of s|>ccch: 

* Sir, 1 am very muot obliged. But what be I to do w^ith 
it? ' ” 

Blit John had his coat of arms and he had greater equality 
with Loma^s rank. He had also the sense to use his new>^founa 
favour and secure pardon for anythuig he had been charged 
with after Sedgmoor. He rode home, leaving Lorn a stilf in 
London, to find that, though the Doonts had kept their word 
not to molest Plover's Barrows, they were ranging the country 
worse than ever. Before the winter was out, they went far 
beyond iheir usual UmiU and roused the whole moor country 
to white anger, a thing that had never happened before. It 
was their end. 

Led by Carver, a band of them descended on a small farm 
while the man was away, stoic hb food and goods, killed hia 
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child and took the wife to outrage and captiviiy. All honest 
pwple came to John Ridd and swore he must lead an expedi¬ 
tion again. But John’s honesty refused to let him go without 
first warning the Dooncs, because they had at least kept their 
word about Plover's Barrel vs.' 

So he went up to Glen Doone under a white flag, but is'ilh 
a Bible over his heart and another on his spine in case of 
treachery. ^ Carver sneered at the request for the return of the 
farm^'s wife and hidden men fired on John as he turned away. 
Luduly he had seen their giin-mu2:(Ics in. the cave and dodged 
in time. Before they could reload, he was away down the gleu. 

The attack was to be at dawn and some guile was to be used. 
Old Reuben Huckaback’s gold expert, who had a score 
against the Doon« like most others, agreed to lure some of the 
rubbers to the mine by pretending trcathcry to his employer 
and a willingness to hand over a pile of gold. He was given 
a store of lu|uor to entertain the ^ests and ivould pour water 
on the |>rimings of their guns while they caroused. 

Ycootcu were to go and finish the drunkards at the mine 
w'hile the rat fell on Glen Doone ia two bodJa, one in a noisy 
feint, the otber in the real assaulL 

It fell out just as it was designed. When full daylight came, 
no Doone was left alive save Carver, who was not there, and 
the Counscllp' ', who was spared because of his age. 

Now cam6 lx>riia to the Wat Country, tired of peacocking at 
Court and longing only for marriage with her Jolhn. Because 
of the fiivour lu once had given John Ridd, aided by a sum of 
money fium Loma's estate, jH&cys gave Chancery per¬ 
mission for the wedding. And, on Whit-Tuesday, a beautiful 
day, the two went to the altar. 

Then, as the parson’s words ended and Loma turned to her 
love, eyes brimming with emofion, a shot rang out and bright 
red blood leaped out ou Loma’s snowy dress. John laid her 
quietly in bis mother’s arms and, taking no weapon, mounted 
Ids horre and went madly, but coldly, after Carver. 

Nothing could stop him. A bullet struck him as the chase 
narrowed, but he scarcely noticed it. Then, as Carver turned 
to charge down on him, John felled his horse with an oak branch 
^vrenched off with herculean strength as he rode. The two 
men were together in fight at last, and the death-grip came soon 
in that lonely hollow of the moor. 

“ I heard my rib go* I grasped bis arm, and tore the muscle 
out ofii (as the string comes out of an orange); then 1 look him 
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by the throat, which is not allowed in wrcsilinjf; but he h^ 
snatched at nuuc; and now was no time of dalliance. In vain 
he tug^d, and strained, flung himself on me, with gnasWng 
jaws. Beneath llie iron of my strength—for God that day was 
with me—I had him helpless in two minutes, and hia blaring 
eyes lolled: out/* 

Even then John offered Carver his life if he swore to repent and 
go away. But it was too late. Even if he had yielded in bis 
ravening frenzy, for bis beard was frotliy as a mad dog*3Jowl; 
even if He would have owned that, for the first time m his Ufe, 
he had found his master; it was all too late. 

The black bog had him by the feet; the sucking of the 
ground drew on him, bte the thiisty lips of death. 

John leaped back with difficulty and “scarcely could I 
turn away, white, joint by joint, he sank from sight,” 

And then, going slowly home, as he thought, to his dear, dead 
one, John Bidd found her faintly living, saved by good nursing 
from a doctor who would have ^ed her fay further bleedftig. 

As John recovered from the bullet wound and the lerrioie 
squeeze of Carver’s arms, Loma recovered, too. lAiul, one 
day, they were together in stren^ and beauty, and there was 
no shadow at all over Plover’s Barrows or the great thrust of 
the s unli t hills above. 
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iptiblished 1B51} thotieh aimpleU w rtoK 
si half <jf fl wqtk of which lJi£ s^sond haij is 
The'Ronumjf Rye This explains why ihe book ends 
so abrsplh. Petulengw is the name eioen by Botrow to 
Ambrose Smilh, a real gip^ from Ifotfolk. who was his con- 
umbora^. George Borrow ([803-1881) tsftm^ fir Aw 
as^stsnct with the of ifa Ca/fnrfar 

his {smozing gifi fir languages. Alt Au mvcls haa a 
strong autobiographical basis. 

I WAS not the only child of my parents; I had a brother 
tome three years older than myscli; with svich dautiti™ 
spirit and beauty that, even in iniancy, people would 
foDow his nurse to gaze on his lovdy face. For myse f I was 
ever a lover of nooks and brooding. I remember always a 

E eculiar heaviness, a strange seiwaaon almost amounbng to 
orroT, which overwhelmed me sometimes and for which 1 
could never iind cause, ^Vhen strangers addressed me I not 
iiifrequcntly turned my head from them; if they pmisted in 
their attentions I buist into tcais—angulartues of bdiaviour 
which by no means tended to dispose people in my favour. 
One day—they told me about it long after—a travelling Jew 
knocked at die door whereat 1 sat in the sunshiny drawing 
strange lines in the dust. The maid told him I ivas her 
mistress'i younger tapping her brow as if to snow 1 

w'eak there, , t l j . 

The Jew leaned forward to stare at the lines 1 had traced. 

Of a sudden he started back, growing as white as a sheet. 
Taking off bis hat, he made curious gestures at me, cnnging, 
chattering, showing his teeth, before he departed, muttermg 
something about “ noly letters ", ,, , . 

We once lived within the canvas walls of a camp at fctt 
In Sussex, and there it chanced that my brother and 1 played 
one evening alone in a sandy lane when a glorious obj^t 
glided into my view, moving across like a line of gold i^ht. 
Uttcfiog a cry of pleasure* 1 spin^ig; forward and seiacti 
Despite its siuililcc appearance* its contact was numbmjj and 

^6 
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cold The thing was a viper, as my brother’s shricla quic% 
informed me, but it made not the shglrtcrt straggle to 
from my inf^t grasp. When I 

as our mother came nmiutig tow^s me, U hissc^ turiou^y 
Z mv brother and quickly ^de its escape, yet of my mtv- 
fcrS«ThS tSeS no notice at all . jhus 1 leamrf for 
the iSt time of the inherent power whidi Mine individuals, 
included, possess tn the taming of brutes and of 

time my fathcr^s regiment was stationed at Norman 
Gross sen'ing as guard to French pnsoners from the w^ then 
being 'waged^ agi^t Napoleon. 1 met an old mao them, a 
catcher (^serpents, who made it his business to pr^are from 
the vipera he caught an ointment good gainst the rheumatM^ 
He ga^e me a snSke from which he had tak^ 

I eSried often in my shirt. One day as I rambled down a 
green, iittlouscd lane I came on two carts and a 
bSde it. by which sat a man and a woman- They were 
^gh and Jdld-looking. When they saw me they unshed to 
StiSk me, shouting words wUch, yomig as I was, I remarked 

to be very diiferent from any 1 ever had 

“ So r have caught you at last, said the man. 111 
drown you now in the toad-pond over the hedge 1 

me, w-ill you?/said 1, not running away. I 
should like to see you! Whats aU this about. 

“Til ^glc mee," s^d the beldame, dashing at me. 

" B^aVS moment up poked the head ofmy viper, menacing 

^the man smd m faltering tones, " did you 

ipvd’ir sec (.Itlc lilic this here? t . ^ _ 

The woman stared, with an expression P^_ 
curiSty on her loathly Gice. She and the tmm fell to ! 

LTtoKr S their strange ton^e. When th^ addr^d 
me aelln their whole manner had altered. In place of rct.d 
sSTcaUed me her “ tiny tawny gorg^m 

aiwcl " bidding me eat of a sweetmeat and bide with ih^ 
■ i Tnefi^aii rtf a sov tlicv tiow took me for some 

sort orgoblin, who would bnng them good lucl^ ^ey k^t 
1^-ite of the candied fruit that they offered, and very 
SJn told thL dicTuth; vet they not a wiU«s 

inv nnwer with me Viper, and still begged mat i 

IffiSlLy Kl Thb I Zii d<, ehougl. -d. 
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tempted; but before I left them I met their son Jaiper, whose 
father bade him shake my handj for wc were to be brothers. 

“What, a sap-engro .whined Jasper^ uang theuf cursoua 
iareon. But he took my hand and declared weshould mcetagjnn. 

Years passed, taking me to schoob in the north and in 
Scotland, wherever my father’s duties caBed him lo go. In 
Edinbureh Castle his regiment was stationed at and 

there at^Edinhurgh I went to High School, Tlie Scots arc 
puenacious people. My schoolfellows fought for any re^on 
at all, very often for none. With other callants ^ong them 
I climbed tfic sheer rocky heights and fought with the best. 
In the autumn of 1 B 15 my father was ordered to Ireland, and 
thither wc went in the troopship. His remmcnl was stauoned 
dose by the mountains of Tipperary, % brother an ensign 
now, had his own small troop, garrisoned in a tiny blockhouse 
far out on a moor, where I visited him. But my chief adven¬ 
ture was one with a cob, an iiish cob, on which I took my 

Hc’ft soon teach you to ride,” the groom told me, He’s 
the belt riding-master in Irdand; and the best friend I had 
till I struck him, which lie’s never forgot or forgiven. 

The cob was led forth; what a tremendous creiiturel He 
was barely fifteen hands, but he had the |irth of a metro- 
poUtao dray-horse; liis head was small m compatwn with 
his immense neck, which curved down nobly to his wide back; 
liLis chtist Tiysts broflid snid BfiCji sind his sHoiildcirs models or 
symmetry and strength; he stood wdl and powerfully upon 
liis kgs, which were somewhat short, 

“ I’m half afraid,” said I; “I had rather you would rtde 

him. And where’s the saddle? ” , ■ - u 

If you are ever to be a frank rider, you must begin with¬ 
out a saddle. Now, before you mount, make hia acquaint- 
—see there, how he kisses you and licks your face, and 
see bow he lifts his foot; that’s to shake hands. Now you 
arc on his back at last—hold the bridle gently, gently. 

In less than rtVO hours I had made tJie circuit of theDevd 1 
Mountain, and was returning along the road, bathed with 
perspiration, but screaming with delight; the cob laughing in 
nis equine way, scattering foam ancT pebbles to the left and 
right Oh, that ride! tliat fiist ridel People may talk ol 
first love—it is a very agreeable nent, I dare say--but give 
jtie the Hu:^ and triumph and glorious sweat of a first ndc^ 
like mine on the mighty cob! My whole frame was sliaken. 
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it is mic; and during one long week I could hardly move 
foot or h^d; but wlat of that? By that one trial 1 had 
become fiec^ as I tnay say, of the whole equine speaes- 

But Ireland and the cob were left behind. Wc returned to 
a Se old dty in Eastern Enghmd. Thw wth the aidof a 
tcssara-glot grammar (a strange old bo^whl^ pretend^ to 
be an ^de to the acquirement of French, Italian, I^w 

Ihitch English) and a certain banish^ Norman J 

began—or rather proceeded with, for I bad ^ady 
^Ladn, Greek and Irbh-that 
which was to be one of my chief atta^ents. French 
ItSian I learned, the last with great ^ 

nf SDanish as well* Xa my Icmire I fowled and I mned. 
Onc^y I went to a neighbouri^ bors^fair. 1 
some vnld-looking folk engaged m tnek-nding when 1 felt 

someone’s eyes staring at bm. , ttn- 

“Lor! the sap^engro! " a voice cned, and Jasper, toe 

Romniany boy, now grown to_ a man, "Jf 

brother smd led me away to his camp. friend iawno 
ChSS welcomed me there, with other ones of their Romma^ 
iSr told me his father and mother were einlod 

^wthithTwas king of the Rommanys, and t^i his whole 
“mk was Jasper PcLlengro, « wl^h means the horse-shoc 
master, as sap-engto means sn^c-fell^ . 

“ And you are what is called ^a Gypsy hjngr 
“ Ay, ay; a Rommany Krai.” 

“ Are there other kUigs?” , ^ » 

“ Those who call themselves soj but the true Pharaoh b 

Pciulcogro.’* 

" Pharaoh lived m Egypt. 

“ So did we once, brother, 

“ And you are not English? 

" We are not gorgios.” „ 

“ And you have a language of your own? 

“Avali/' 

“ This is wonderful.” 

“ ’Tis called Rommany.” 

" Would you teach it me? ’ 

“•Nrsri”«. h«r.." J«|yr J aT,h. gyo-. 

™d.er-ta-law, two eya “P“ “f,”5l?dw^?woSd 

buminff coals. A prettv manoeuvre, truly, and wnat 

bS^e^end of it? So« *<> 
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and cam a few sixpences for the chabes. J sees a jolly pig in 
the yard, and I says to my sister, speaking Rotnmany, ‘ Do so 
and so,’ which the farming man hearing, asks what we arc 
talking about. ‘ Nothing at all, master,’ says I; ' something 
about the weather*; when who starts up from behind a pate, 
where he has been Ustening, but this ueiy gorgio, crying out, 
' They are after poisoning your pigs, ncightfourl ’ An ill day 
to the Romans ivlien he mastei^ Rommany; and when 1 says 
that, 1 pens a true dukkerim." 

“ What do you call God, Jasper ? " 

"You had better be jawing," said the woman, raising her 
voice to a terrible scream ; ‘‘ you had better he moving off, 
niy gomo; hang you for a keen one, sitting there by the 
and stealing my lan^agc before my face. Do you know 
whom you have to deal with? Do you know that I am 
dangerous? My name is Herne, and 1 comes of the hairy 
ones! " 

And a hairy one she looked! No she-bear from Lapland 
ever looked more fierce and hairy than did that W'Oman. 

I call God Duv^ brother,” 

“ It sounds vc^ like Devil. Would it not be a rum thing if 
djvme and devilish were originally one and the same word? '* 

“It would, brother, it would- 

From that time I had frequent interviews with Jasper, 
soon finding that I had become acquainted with a most 
•mgular people, whose habits and pursuits awakened within 
me the highest interest. Where did this speech come from, 
who were they who spoke it ? “ Whoever we be, brotiier,” 
Jasper told nae, “ we arc an old people, and not what folks in 
general imagine, broken gorgios; and if we are not Egyptians, 
we are at ^y rate Rommany Chah! " r . 

My fapid progress in their language astonished while it 
delighted him, 

longer call you Sap-engro, brother,” said he; 

but ratliCT Lav-engro which in the language of the gorgios 
meaneth Word Master.” ^ 

But by now 1 had reached sixteen, and my father decided 
to put me to some profession. He himself would gladly have 
seen me enter the Church, yet feared I should steer an erratic 
if to a university, and, having excellent common 
sense, did not press me to ^opt a career requiring qualities 
of mind he saw I did not possess. In the end they put me to 
law, and for many long months I worked eight hours a day, 
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bappy enough in the womb of a lotly ded 

though remaining a novttc m law, 1 somehow made myscif 

r)crfeet master of ite Welsh tongue I ^ * 

sometimes I gravely wondered wherefore I was bora, 
orVwhat profit life was. I told Jasper Pctulcngro my doubts 
as wc sat on the heath watching the downgomg sun. 

“ What is your opinion of death, Mr. Pctulcngro. 1 ashed. 

« My opimon ofdeath, brother, is this, ^icn a man di», 
be b ist into the earth, and his wife and child sorrow over 
him. If he has neither wife nor child, then his fat^ and 
mother, 1 suppose; and if ho is qmte done m the world why. 
then, he is ciSt^mto the earth, and there is an end of the matter. 

“ And do you think that is the end of man, 

There’s an end of him, brother, more s the pity. 

Why do you say so? ” * _ , , . _ 

“ Life is sweet, brother. There’s night and day, sun, moon 
and stars, all sweet things, brother; th^c’s likewise a wind on 
the heatK Life h very sweet, brother; who would wish to die . 

“ gorgio—which b the some ^ talldng like 

a fool. Were you a Rommany Chal you wodd talk, wiser. 
Wish to die, indeed!— a Rommany Chal would wish to live 
for ever! '* 

“ ^e^Tthe'Ltfand the stars, brother." 

“ Thcf^s^^wS^a the heath, brotl^; if I could only 
feel that, 1 would gladly Uve for 

to the tents and put on the gloves; and 111 tiy to make you 
feel what a sweet thing it is to ^ abs-c, brotlier. 

My father declined and died d<^pitc ^ 
was ciahteen years old- My brother, who had forsaken the 
army to become an artist, returned to om home to ^d by 
iTpen^rdeath-bed. Then I quittod 
and ^ with a 5 mall sum of money and certain wntmgs, set 
ZtTSc coach for London, leaving the 
my brother to comfort tny mother. In dingy lodgings I too 

This 
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caus^ me grave disappointiriciit, but he gave me some con- 
wlatjon by telling me that he intended to start a new macaaine 
the Oi^srd RenifWt for which I should write contribution 
confined to belles-Jettrcs and philology. He suggested that I 
might also tty my hand at some popular, evangencaJ tales on 
the style of the “Daiiyman's Daughter", which I promised 
him I w^uid consider. Finally, however, it was decided that 
beside o^er contributions, I should make my main work a 
compilation of Newgate lives and trials; six volumes, each 
holding not less than one thousand pages, tor which, when 
complete^ he said he would pay fifty pounds. I w’as to bear 
any cost incurred in procuring books, papers and manuscripts. 
In Edition, the publisher said I should have the very great 
privilege of translating his own hook of philosophy into the 
Germ an tongue. > , 

I compiled the Chronciles of Newgate; I reviewed books 
for the Reintwi and I occasionally tried my best to translate 
into German portions of the publisher's phlibsophy. Of these 
three occupations 1 found the "Newgate Lives and Trials” 
meet to my taste, full of wild and racy adventures—and in 
what racy, genuine language they were told. I often sighed 
that it was not my fortune to render these lives into German, 
rather than the publisher’s philosophy, which 1 found dull and 
didicult enough; for it is one thing to translate from a foreign 
imo one’s own tongue, but quite another to change go^ 
English (which my publisher’s philosophy was not, being inter¬ 
larded with much uninfelliriblc Greek and Latin) into a^truse 
Gcrm^. Also the publisher interfered noth my work often 
changing his mind as to how the “ Lives and Trials ” were to 
be presented, so that at the last, after many weary months' 
labour, I was not altogether either surprised or distressed to 

certam fragments of paper. 

Sir, said he, “you know nothing of German; I have 
shown your translation lo several Germans; it is utierlv 
unintelligible to them." ' 

" Did they see the Philosophy? " I replied. 

They did, sir, but they <iid not profess to understand 
English. 

" No more do I,” I replied, " if tliat Philosophy be English." 

The publisher was furious, but f said no more. The com- 

R ilatJon completed, I was paid in the usual maimer and 
>rthwith left him. 

And now w-hat was I to do? Turn porter? I had little 
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enough money 1 eft and nothing to do, ^ 
jincc offered me wort as his dert. At firrt I refiiscd, but 
when, necesdtv urging, 1 decided to take his suggestion. 1 
found he had just taken mine and left to wage war on the 
Pereians who troubled Iiis country, pother, more intimate 
friend a dashing young Irishman, offered to lend me one 
hundred pounds for me to disport dovra at Brighton with his 
belle amie^s sister; but this I renounced out of hand, 
sddering his plan as one likely to lead either {,• , 

On my way home I found myself in a street of which 1 had 
some rccoUcction, and stopped before the '«ndow of a shop 
in which various publications were exposed; that ol the 
bookseller to whom I had last apphtd m the hope of s^^Bing 
mv b»ll 3 ds,>f A paper was affixed to the glass with w^ers, with 
something wTitten upon it. In a fair round hand was in- 
jcrilacd—A Novel or Talc is much ^vanted. 

That over bread and water, alonE tn my lonciy apart- 
ment, I considered what 1 should do. rfad I the imagination 
requisite to wTite a tale or a novel? Fdled witli desperanon 
^ doubts, at last 1 started to wnte. The story I chose w^ 
the “ Life and Adventures of Joseph ScU subject s^g^ 
from my mind. That night my wn mov^ sluggahly, yrt 
rest seemed to bring Inspiration. In four days, working car y 
and late, with tiothmg but bread ^d water to urge me along, 

1 complied my story. On the fifth day 1 took it round o 
the btmkscUer. who, after a Uttlc batrammg, paid me twenty 
pounds for my work. 1 left the Big City and started to walk 

to the south-west. , , t i_ .j ..j__ 

A coach carried me as far as ■-, where 1 shouldered my 

bundle and stick and walked down a mad m the dark it 
was late in the night, or towards dawn, I scarcely knew which 
but I came at length to some mighty pd^ 

I knew were no less than Stonehenge. There I cast mwelf 
do^vn on the ground to rest, but rose witli the day and, after 
some talk wilH shepherd, went on my 

long miles afoot and mccung with more than one strange 
chiacter upon my way or in taverns At length I came to a 
eSc witVa notice outside it " Good Beer- cnt«cd 
und sat in its kitchen and cal ed for a great JfK 
other persons sat there, a tmker, his wife and 
who a^U looked so draggled ^d 

them a drink from the Oircc pints I bought fur live pennies, 
1 told them that 1 was a blactsiruttL. 
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Tittktr, Wdl, J shouldn't have thought you had bten a 
blucksmith by your hands. Where did you serve first? 

Alysd/. In Irelands What^s the matter witfi you; what 
are you all crying about? 

Tinker. I can't bear to thinlc of it. The life of Eden it 
is, the linker’s life; and now Vm to give it all up. How hard 
to be frightened to death, to be driven off the roads 1 

MjjdJl WTio has driven you off the roads? 

Jinwr. ^Vho! the Flaming Tinman; the biggest rogue in 
Eugland, and the crudlest^ or he wouldn^t have served me as 
he has done. 7^For sue or seven yciirs we were the happiest 
people breathingj up and down on our hcat^ pitching our tent 
by the hedges, when along comes this Blackjack, this flaming 
dnman^ driven as they say out of Yorkshire, Now^ no beat 
^viH support nvo tinkers^ though mine was a good one. Pre¬ 
sently he finds me out and offers to fight me for itj knocks me 
down, threatens to cut my throat, and goes his way. Well, 
I was wounuiJy frightened, and for several months I con¬ 
trived to keep out of his company. But yesterday after 
dinner I sat down to mend three keitlcs when up comes this 
king of the tinkers, with Grey MoU, his wife, at his side, sprinp 
from his cart and comp at me, knocking me here and there, 
like an elephant fighting a fly. My w^c tries to help, but 
Griry Moll sets upon her and was like to till the poor soul, 
I can't bear that so I shouts out, “ Holdl” promising and 
s>%'earing to leave tfic road and my beat to them, 

Fm half inclined to buy your cart and potiy^ and 
your beat too. 

And, to be short, despite the poor tinker’s that 

my head would soon be knocked off by the Flaming Tmman, 
I paid him five pounds and ten shilliDgs, took over his horsCj. 
cart and gear, and set off away on my own. 

Down ^een lanes 1 made my way, through thickets of sweet 
briar and hazel, till I came to a great ash tree, under which 
1 camp^; and here I spent tvvo or three days, tryio^ my 
hand at my new trade 01 mending kettles. One morning a 
visitor came to see me, a girl of about thirteen with a little 
dog. She was of the Rom many people, as 1 knew by tlic 
song which she sang. She begged me to give her a kckaubi 
or kettle, but when she learned that I spoke Rommany too, 
she stared at me with a curious expression of fear, mtejininglcd 
with hate. 

On her second visit she brought me two cakes, baked for 
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me, she said, by her grandbcbce in return for the ketUc- I 
had no sooner eaten one than I fdl ghastly ill. I lay m nty 
tent ffToaning* vomiting, writhing, unable to get to my leet, 
when the girt appeared with her grandbebee, who was no 
less a person than my old acquaintance, Mrs, Heme 01 the 

bebec, here he lies, poisoned like a hog " caulicd 
the girl, and die sang the gypsy pobon song: 

“ The Rjarntnany chi 
And die Rom many chal, 

Shal Jaw tasaulor 
To drab the bawlor, 

And doolt die gry 
Of the farming rye.” 

"Do you hear tliat, sir?” said Mrs, Herne; “you were 
always food of what was Roman. Shall I tdl your fortun^ 
sir - vour dukkerin? God bless you, pretty gentleman; much 
trouble will you have to suffer, and much wata to cross; taut 
never mind, pretty Ecntleman, you shah be fortunate at the 
end, and those who hate shall take off their hats to you. 

"Hey, bcbcel” cried the girl; “ what is this? what do 
you mean? You have blessed the g^rdo 1 ” i 

"Blessed him! no, sure: what did 1 say? Oh, I n^cm* 
her. I'm mad: well, I can*t help it, I said what the dukkenn 
dook told me; woe’s me, he'll g« up yet,” 

She and her granddaughter did their best to prevent such 
a recovciy, striking at my unguarded bead with staves, Md 
even setting the juggal or dog at my face, while I lay there 
helpless. But, fortunately for me, were miemipted by 
the arrival of some good people, some itmcnnt Welsh prcachcn^ 
who antidoted the poison with oil and car^ for me, i^g 
me with them as iar as tlie borders of Wales, uniil 1 got 

'^'iMpcr Pctulengro met with me soon after I left them, 
and, hearing me say that 1 wished above all for sohtttde, 
showed me a hidden dingle where I might find calm and peace. 
1 settled there, happy enough, but had not been Ui^ many 
days before my qmet was disturbed. I heard a boisterous 
shout, voices and cartwheels moving, as into my dmglc came 
three cans and horses, with three strange fi^cs m charge. 
One was a tall, strapping girl, one a raddled, coartC-Iootog 
woman, but the third was a man whom, by the poor tinker’s 
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descripticm* 1 irimt surdy be ilie redoubtable Flaming 

Tinman himselT. He did not ^vastc many wards. Though I 
said, with tmthj I vvas feeble siUl from my illneiss, and had 
no Wi$h or spirit to fight, he came flying at me with fiiiy. 
He was about six feet highj and sponed an immense pair of 
ivhLskcrsj but with here and dir re a grey hair, for his age 
could not be much under fifty* On liis black head was a kind of 
rcil nightcap, round his bull nefck a Baredona hantlkcrclucf. 

To a flush hit in the mouth he paid as little aiteDtion as a 
^nld bull would have done; in a moment his arms were 
tiround mc^ and in another, he had hurled me down, planted 
his knee on my breast, and scii^cd my throat \vitb two liu^c, 
homy hands* I gave m>^clf up for dead, but the tall girl 
eaugnt hold of the handkerchief round bis neck and wTcncned 
him from off me* 

“Do you call that fair play?^^ said she, as he sprang up 
and aimed a blow at her- “ Til be the boy^s second, and 
Moll can pick you up vvdien he happens to knock you down.” 

The battle during the next ten minutes raged with con¬ 
siderable fur>', but it so h^pened that during this time 1 w^'is 
never able to knock the Flaming Tinman dowa^ but on the 
contrary received six knock-down blows 

\Vlty don't you use Long Mclfoitl ? " asked the girl Belie, 
as 1 sat on her knee, jilting out blood. It’s no use flipping 
at him with your left hand.” 

“ 1 donT know^ what you mean by Long Milford,” said I* 

“Why, this long riglic of yours,” said Belle, feeling my 
right arm—** if you do, I shouldn't wonder if you yet stand a 
dmncc.” 

I rose from my secoud^s knee as well as my weakness ^vould 
let me. On he came, striking left and right, though his eyes 
were considerably 3 \^'elledj and lus netlicr Im cut in two. At 
last he aimed a blow, ^diich, had it taken effect, w^oukl doubt¬ 
less have ended the battle, but owing to his slipping, tlie fist 
only grazed my left shouidcr, and came witli icmfic force 
against a tree. Before the tinman could recover himself, 1 
collected all my strength, and struck him beneath the ear^ a 
right-handed blow^ and then fell to tJic groimd exhausted* 
Hurrah for hong Mclford!*^ I heard Belle exclaim ; 
“ tlicre is nothing like Long Mclford for shortness all the 
world over.” 

It w^as some time before wc revived him* Then he and the 
ugly woman got ready to go* 
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“ Tf was all due to vou, you limmer,” she told the tall i!;i^ 

“ hpd tacKd, \L old ™»ld ».oo hav,, «.ll=d 

in her ejes. “ and I dUf not like them, but they were my only 

acquaintance in the wide world. Rimers that she wai 

r tlint her name was Isopcl nernersT tnai sue w. 1.1 

the dauehtcr of a small milUncr and a sea^ollicer, 

I?w nn the very dav before he was about to return to mar^ 

sr-”i4s w?iTr doi. o»d did d» ^ 

ISS^w^UvSi "n the dingle in our separate tents, Isopcl 

Ss.e|3is?S 

broke upon ms , ^d poSilion shelter. When 

S ^0^4^: ££iEf f &2S 

two famihcs, who, after a sew rcproact . g ; 
blessing They' not J satisfied 

^ yw'to S?stt™d. if you don't got » tool thoutaod, 
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I cstcli co-id, ^p^ially should yciuos m adBm here prcscQt 
a son and hdr for the old people to fondle.” 

■( t* you gcltine on swimmingly.** 

And what do you say to alt this? ” 1 demanded of Bdle: 
but before she could answer, the postilion finished his speech. 

»^L. ^ *”*’^*^°*'*" said, *' I have yet one more word to 
®y* y**^ surrounded by comforts, keeping your 

njce httie barouche and piair, your coachman and lively, and 
^ted by all the carriage-people in the neighbourhood. I 
Sac^luD t wonder if How andf tlicn yoti look IihcJc witb longing 
apd regret to the 'dsyi when you hved in the dmi^^ thipping 
diiyle, had no better equipage than a pony or cfonkcy-carC 
and saw no better com]?any than a tramper or Gypsy* except 
once, when a pi^ postilion was glad to scat himself at your 
cnarco^ fire* Now, young gentleman, I will take a spell on 
your blanket-young lady, good-nigbt/* 
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thret Btoh& 

ii a 'i<t 9 kvBh$sechiiTacUnzatm i5 w 

jfl biirwtg that sBj diges{ can gtw only afiujtt tcho oj liw 

forif anJ tuinuit y the otigiiviL 


M V childhood at Gateshead Hall was woRC than miser¬ 
able ; it was pitiless. Myanm, Mrs. Reed, wasa worn^ 
strict and efficient in the manage ment of her raiate. J>hc 
had promised her husband on his dcaffibed 
his dead brother's cliild, as she would her own chdd. bhe 
resented her proniise and never let me foreet my obligations 
to her as an orohan. Her spoilt children, the hcMstrong EIim, 
the insolent pretty Georgiaua, and the vicious, bullying John, 
l5 OieW motfier^s wishes, were cotrtent to exclude 
me from privileges intended for happy chil^en. 1 ^ 
T»<ffaTded as a pariah, made a perpetual scapegoat and butt for 
spftc. When ^ was ten years old, lockcd_up m a 
rmm alone, as a punishment for some tnisdccd , my httlc 
Snd collapsed under the strain, and T suffered some kind 

moolh. Uucr, dmi»g «hi* timt I had I”" 
to ;ho oor,a^ 

^'ofSciSl and kip humble, mtroduetd by Mrs. R«d to a 

smd Mr. BrocUchu^ 

•■aird Sit^oharly approprtato to ,lhe pumls of 

KhSol, wbtA the (aru is pWo, Urn attito stmplo aral ibe gtils 

fcr^o- £.dl.”^dSfAari sbot^bo plarri as a ptjpn 

ta that auisary of th^n,plants. larj^ 
school for orphans. The interview dt^d and Mrs. Kccd wo 
f wSe left Zoe. I felt I could submit no longer to c^t 
JJfainicss. Speak 1 must i my soul cried out for rctalmlion. 
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” T am not decdtful I I cried. Shaking fn^m head to foot 
with excitement and cxpcricadtig a strange, exulting sense of 
libcralioTi* 1 continued: I am glad you arc no relation of 

mine. It isym who arc deceitful! 

Mrs. Rccd looked frightened. 

“ Deceit is iml my fault! I cried herccly, 

*^Now, JsmCt return to the nursery and lie doivn, there^s a 
* dear/* 

“I am not your dear: 1 cannot lie down; I hate to live 
tic re: send me to school soon.” 

I will indeed,” murmured Mrs. Reed, and left me in the 
room victor of the hardest fight 1 had fought. 

At Loykood Institute, together with the rest of the eighty 
pupils, I endured an insufficiency of human comforts pro* 
portionatc to a suifcit of spiritual dgour. For the bad food, 
the inadequate dothesj and the intense cold in winter, 1 found 
compensation in the companionship and moral instruction of 
my friend, Helen Burns. But under-nourbhment and an 
unhealthy locality beckoned Death to Lowood. T^hus 
decimated the ranks of the children, and be loved, long-suBcring 
Hdcji, stricken by consumption, was also carried to the Iasi 
haven. Eight years I remained within the grim walls of the 
Insiituti^ UK last two in the capacity of teacher. But the 
resignation and marriage of the supcriiitcndctit, the kind 
Miss Temple, abstracted for me everything memorable from 
I he pl ace, and, eager for li berty, I advertised for a governesses 
post* 

In Scpiembcrs yvhtn I arrived at Thornficld Hall, situated 
in the environs of Milkote, my reception was warm and Iiomdy, 
not at all what I expected ai due to a governess. The house¬ 
keeper, Mrs. Fairfax, a neat, quiet, elderly lady, explained my 
duties to me. 1 was to give tuition to Miss Adele Varensi the 
eight-'ycar-old ward of the absentee owner, Mr* Rochester, to 
whom Mrs. Fair^ was dkuinlly related. 

Everything about Thornficld was statdy : the long gaUcry, 
Ihc large hall, the imposing dming-room, the great oak clock. 
A gcntlcman^s manor house of three storeys, its battlements 
were set picturesquely over a meadow peopled with mighty 
old thorn trees against the background of an ancient rookery* 
1 felt k rather a mirfbrtuiK that I, with my pale, irreguiar 
f eatures and over-ill in figure, was not more in accord with 
my surroundings, though my Quaker style of dress was not 
without dignity or merit. 
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“ Is Mr. Rocheswr a fastidious sort of man? " 1 asked Mrs. 
fairfiix as she showed me over the house. 

“ Not particularly so; but his tastes are Rcntlenwiiiy. All 
the land in the neighbourhood hasbeen owned by the Rochesters 
for generations-** 

"But IS be liked for himsdf? ji j w 

" / like him, and he is judged a liberal landlord by his 
tenants : though he is very rarely at home for more than a 
fortnight at a ume." 

"But what is his character? u 1 ». 

“Unimpeachable, I suppose. Rather pccuhar: he has 
travelled a grcal deal. Sometimes he is a htdt diSMUccrUng. 
You cannot always be sure whether he is in jcsl or an 

*^The third storey of Thomfleld Hall, to which all the antique 
furniture bad been relegated, possessed the strangest amosplierc 
—like a shrine of memory, ilie haunt of a ghost, , f ^ , 
passed through the corridor, 1 heard a weird, mirthless laugh 
crfioing in the air. To my startled query Mis- FairfM replied , 

“ One of the servants very likely t Grace Poole, 1 expect. 
And to dispel my perturbation Grace Poole appeared m the 
door: no one more solid than Uiis square-made woman could 

^On^ftcioon in the following Januare I went jvalidng in a 
lane noted for its wild summer roses and autumn blackberries, 
llioufih ice was on the road ! was warm m mv mantle and 
muif, and sat down on a stile, dchghung in the hu^cd hfc ol 
the cVening. The clatter of a horse’s hooves broke the 
A large dog came bouning ahead of a tail steed and ndw, who 
naffiS by me. Suddenly with a sliding and what sounded like 
curses man and horse were down, liavmg slipped on the ice. 
1 went to the help of the traveller. 

*’ Can I do anything?" I asked. j u « 

“ You must just stand on one side, ’ he answered as he rose 
“ I have no bones broken—only a sprain.’ 

In the lingering twilight 1 could trace hii stcrti features and 
heavy brow. S middle height, broad-sUouldcri^ deep 
chest^, he seemed past youth; perhaps he might be ehiny- 

'^"'1 cannot think of foaving you, sir, till I see you fit to mount 

[ should^thiuryou ought to be home yourscih Wierc do 
you come from? ** 
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” From just bclow,^' 

“ Ito you moan. £nom that house with the battlements? ** 
He pointed to Thomlield Hall. 

''Vc3, 

“ Whose house is it? " 

“ Mr. Rochester's.” 

“ You arc not a ser%f ant at the Hall j of course. You arc- 

He seemed puzded. 

“ 1 am the governess,^* 

“ Ah, the governess! Deuce take me, if l had not forgotten 1 
Excuse me,“ he continued^ ncccsdty compels me to 
use of you.” He laid his heavy hand on my snouJdcrj and with 
my support limped to his hoi^e and mounti^* With a touch of 
the spur, the horse, the dog and rider vamsbed into the darkness^ 

Tne act pleased me^ as it lifted me out of the passivity of my 
esdstenec. When I reached Thorufield 1 founa the same dog 
seated by the Sre, and learnt from Mrs. Fairfax that the master^ 
Mr. Rochester, had relumed- 

The next ev^ening I was introduced to him. Grim of mien, 
more characterful than handwme, he cuteddxed me in his 
eommandinp manner about my life at Lowood, and after 
complimenung me ou some sketches I Imd done* he abruptly 
dismissed Adclc, Mrs. Fairfax and mysclt' out of the room. 
On other evenings Mr. Rochestcr,^ in hi$ blunt somewhat 
arrogant fashion, was pleased to converse with me about his 
ovm past life, 1 was as direct with him as was proper to my 
position. To his sudden query whether I considered him 
nandsomc, I replied; No* sir/* Further, I suggested that 
perhaps he was no philanthropist- For^ indeed, his abrupt 
style of intercourse showed few signs of benevotence- 

“ I have a conscience,” he asserted. ” I once had a kind 
of rude tenderness of heart. But Fortune has kneaded me with 
her knuckles^ and now I flatter myself X am tough as an India^ 
rubber hall; pervious, though, through a chink or two stilL 
Does that leave hope for me? ” 

Adders dancing appearance in a satin dress elicited the 
comment from him : I have been green, and my departed 
Spring has left that fioweiet on my hands, 1 keep it and rear 
it to expiate my numerous sins.” I thought he had had de¬ 
cidedly too much wine. 

During the next w’^ecks his manner towards me became more 
uniform. His fits of chilly hauteur were less frequent, 
he met me utiexpccicdiy the encounter scemea welcome to 
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him. The cvcmng cotifcrenccs with which he honoured me 
seemed to be as much for hb benefit as mine. The tribute to 
my discrctiou was very acceptable to mc.^ He seemed more a 
relation than a master. I grew to like hiirij but none the less 
did not dismiss his faults of imperious severity ^d scowhng 
mDodiiicss.^ I was dozing and musing thus after lying down one 
night m bed, when I was chilled wiUt fear at hearing what 
seemed the groping of fingers on the panelling of my door. ^ 1 
had scarcely relapsed into slumber, Wiien a freezing demoniac 
laugh sounded outside my chamber.' I heard steps retreating 
to the third storey staircase. “ Was that Grace Poole? Is she 
possessed with the Devil ? ” I ashed myself. 1 opened my door 
to go to Mrs, Fairfax, Outside tlic air w-as dim with blue 
smoke ruslting in clouds from Mr. Rochester’s room. In an 
instant 1 was inside. Flames licked the curtains round the 
bed in which Mr, Rochester lay stupefied by die smoke. I 
deluged the burning hangings w’iih water fi:om ihc basin and 
ewer, and succeeded In exungubbing the fire. The liberal 
spliisliitig roused Air- Rochtsier at and he fulrmnatcd 
strangely at finding himself drenched. ^ 

“ Have you plotted to drown me, Jane Eyre, you witch. 

he demanded. tt j j 

1 informed him of tlic drcumstaiices. He ordered me to 
remain ivhcre I tvas while he invradgated. After a short while 


he returned pale and gloomy. . 

“ It is just as I thought,” said he. Grace Poole, bhe 
laughs in tJiat way. She is an eccentric person.” He requested 
me to keep the incident to myself. As 1 was about to go, ^ 
took my hands in his and thanked me for saving hw hfc 
“ People talk of natural sympathies," he concluded in a siwech 
oddly hesitant for him, " there are grains of truth in the wildest 
fable. My cherished preserver, ^odnight 1 ” Strange energy 
was in his voice; strange fire in hb eye. 

Mr. Rochester, nevertheless, took no steps to give Mrs. 
Poole into cust^y, nor even dbmbs the dangerous nu-tcreant. 
The day after the inddent the master went away, and nothing 
was heard of him for a fortnight; during which time 
imagination strayed so Ear from _^the fold of common-sense 
a piaiii rebuke had to be administered to it. I pronounced 
Judgment tiiat a greater fisoi than Jfanc Eyre never exbted nor 
surfrited herself on sweet lies. To think of herself a fevounte 

of Mr. Rochester! . . u 

The master sent nodcc that he would return with a number 
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of ffuestSp ITie whole c&tablishirtcnt of Thonifield was refur¬ 
bished r such polbbirtg, scrubbing, dusting, scouring, of pots 
and pans, carpets and mirrors, oedrootm and hearths as I 
never beheld. Tlie gorgeous company of haughty ladies 
arrived, among them Mi^ Blanche Ingram, who, Mrs, Fairfax 
told me, was the object of Mr. Rochester's interest- If Mr- 
Rochester had a taste for the majestic, she was the very type 
of majesty- jHcr undoubted beauty carried with it an equally 
unmistakable pride- She was sufficicriily condescending to 
take notice of me and remark in my hearing that she had 
nothing but contempt for governesses- I waited after dinner 
white Mr* Reiches ter 0nishcd a song in his fine bass voice to an 
accompaniment played by Miss Blanche, and then slipped 
away But while tying up my sandal outside in the ball, Mr- 
Racncfttcr came upon mc- He looked at me for a minutCi 

You look dcprwj^cd,’* he said. ** Tell me what about/* 
He noticed 1 was near lears. " If I were not in mortal dread 
of some prating servant passing, 1 would know what this means. 
Good night, my , - J* he bit his Up and abruptly left me. 

The days passed for the guests at Tliortifielid Hall in a merry 
round of entertainment, son^ and charades, all of which 
seemed designed to throw Mr- Rochester and Mbs Ingram 
more closely together. The day when Mr. Rochester was called 
away on business vs^as marked by die arrival of two visitors- 
The first was a tall stranger from Jamaica, a Mr, Mason, who 
claimed acquaintance with Mr- Rochester and desired per¬ 
mission to Avatt till hU return. Tlie second wiis a fortune-teller 
fnim a gypsy encampment, who insisted on telling die fortuiu.^ 
of all me ladies present, including myself. She told 
Ingram something which mightily dbpleased her, arid to me 
she put strange questions and told things she must have learnt 
from sources odier thati my palm- But the d^noufment took me 
by surprise. The g>T^y was my master in masquerade. Hi: 
begged my forgiveness for hh tricky but I withheld it till I ha-d 
diought things over* Then 1 remembered the stranger. i\Ir- 
Rochester was severely shaken by the uame—Masom 

My little friend,” said he, “ I wish I were in a quiet island 
with only you; and trouble, and danger, and iudeous recol¬ 
lections removed from me.” 

But later he was cheerful enough showing the new visitor 
to a guest-chamber. 

That night tvas moon-lit and crystal clear when I awoke, 
its solemn midnight silence was rent by a sbriil savage sound. 
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GtKxl Godl What a cry! My pulse stopped beating* The 
sound came Erom overhead, from the third ^orey. _ It wa.^ 
accompamed by the noise of a strugglCi A muffled voice CTietl 
For help. Shaking with terror, I dressed humcdly and 
out into the passage. Mr. Rochester was there, calming the 
whole household. A servant had had a nightmare, he ex- 
nhiined But to me he came later and bade me gel up and 
follow him. He led me to Gr.ice Poole’s room, where on the 
bed the stranger, Mason, was lying white as ashes, the hnen 
round one arm soaked in blood. Mr. Rochester bade me Fetch 
salts and a sponge, and stay with the victim while he went tor 
a surgeon. The surgeon noted wounds made not by a knife 
but tee til. By dawn the woutidcd man was dressed and. 

under Mr. Rochester’s direction, circumspcctiy removed From 
the house in a cpach. The sun was rising when Mr. Rochester 
called ’‘Jane” and took me into the orchard down a walk 
edged with slocks and swxct-willianvi. He gathered a r«c 
and offered it to me. \Vc spoke about Grace P^e and Mr. 
Mason, from \^'homj he saidj he was in no feaj* of danger^ tnii 
w’ho might llirough carelessness deprive him of happiness for 


i^vcr# t 

A dream of an infant had troubled me on the night Of the 

erv iiiid it rccuiTCti the night before Mrs+ R.ced s coAclunaii 
car^e to visit me. He told me tliat his mistress was hkdy to 
die of a stroke at hearing of the suicide of her prodigatc son 
Tohn. She had been murmuring my name and asking tor me. 
Mr. Rochester gave me permission to visit her, but our parting 
seemed a little too cool for his liking. , ., 

I returned to that hostile roof at Gateshead with a surer 
trust in mvself and in my powers, forgiring past wrongs and 
purified of resentment. But Mrs. Reed could not so easily 
eradicate her natural antipathy to me. She confessed she 
had done me two vengeful wrongs: in not bnngmg me up la 
her child according to her vow; and iti keeping a note to hcrsell 
that she had received three years previously from mv unde in 
Madeira, who wanted to adopt hb niece. She relieved her 
conscience by thb confession, but earned her hatred ot me t« 


^cratayed my week’s leave of absence at Gateshead by 
ihree weeks. It was a fair and soft summer’s evening wlicn I 
walked through the fields of Milkoic that were being raked by 
the ha-jTnaker^. The sky. with its clond-strata high and thin, 
promised well for the future. \\Ticn I saw Mr. Rochester 
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dttmg oti the $tonc steps of the Hall reading^ it was only with 
difficulty I regained the mastery over mysclt 
■"Truant, truant I” he cried. Absent &om me a whole 
month, and forgetting me quite, Pll be swom/^ 

Maintaining nLs bantering attitude, he took me to see the 
new coach he had bought for his wife-to-bc- 
But in the fortnight that followed I was surprised there w‘tre 
no continual visits to Ingram Park, which was only twenty 
miles olT Resolutely as I tried to set ray face agaliist the future 
and its warning of separation and gritf, at the' times when 1 
was called into Mr* Rochester’s presence—and they were more 
frequent than ever before—my spirits were dejected. Yet 
never had he been kinder to me, and never, alas ! had I loved 
him so well. 

The summer shone splendidly over England, On nud- 
summer's eve I wandered Into the g^en. With the scents of 
jasmine, southernwood and rose mingled iIjc aroma of Mr* 
Rochester's cigar, Mr, Rochester was examltiing a great moth 
tliat bad attached itself to a plant at bi$ foot* I tried to avoid 
him, but he called quietly t *^Janc, come and look at this 
fellow/^ As always at a crisis, 1 was longue-ded^ and obeyed* 
"Jane/* he said after a while, “you must have become 
attached to Thomficld*” 

" Indeed I have, sir/* 

" You would be sorry to depart? ** 

"Yes.” 

" Pity! " he said, and sighed. 

"Must Heave?" I adted, 

" 1 am sorry, Jane, but I belicVe you must*” 

" Then you a/tf going to be married, sir? ” 

Prccisdyl And remember, when Rumoirr Erst intimated 
that 1 was to cuter into the holy estate of maLrimony with Miss 
Ingram, it was you yourself who suggested that you and Adde 
should forthwitli trou I have already found you a position as 
govemps to the five daughters of Mrs* O'Gail of Bittemuttc 
Lodge in Ireland*" 

" It is a long way off, sir." 

" From what, Jane? ” 

" From England, and from Thomfield, and . . 

" Well? " 

" From you, sir.** 

The tears Oowed from my eyes involuntarily, but I avoided 
sobbing. We came to the ^ant chestnut*irec in the orchard. 
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Come, let US sit here m peace to-night and ulk over tiic 
voyage.” 

But my heart was too fuU to risk answering liis questions* 
The mgbtingale was singing in the wood. My whole body 
quivered with acute distress. But at last I gained control of 
myself, and spoke of my grief at leaving the ^aec where I had 
txpOTCnced C3cpa4ision in communioo ^v^tll so vigorous and 
original a mind; but that it must be so, if necessity^—in the form 
of hb bride—commanded it. 

** My bride ? I have no bride! ” 

** But you vnll have.” 

** YeSj I will!—I ^vi!i! ” He set bis teeth* ” But you must, 
you can, stay. I swear it.” 

“ Ai \! I tdl you 1 must ! " I retorted, roused to somcthkig 
hkepassion. ” Do you tlimk 1 can stay to become nothing to 
your Do you think 1 am an automaton? Do you think that 
because I am poor and plain, 1 have no soul, no fedinp? If 
God had gifted me with w^ealth and beauty, I would have made 
it as hard for you to have left me. It is my spirit that speaks to 
you now', as though equal at God's foot with yours.” 

“ As we arc! " repeated Mr. Kochester^ and he look me in 
Im arms, held me to lus breast and pressed hk lips to mine: 
** so, Jane 1 ” 

" Yet not so," 1 rejoined, ” for you are as good as a married 
man.” 

Jane, be still; don^t struggle so. i summon you as my 
wife: it is you only I intend to Tnarry /" f 

J was incredulous Ull he proved his intentions by his earnest- 
And sitting by him, nis cheek laid on mine* the paradise 
of union taking the place of a nightmare of partings 1 could not see 
the fierce quality of his exultation. Happiness entirely took 
hold of me. It will atone,” he murmured, ” Have I not 
found her friendless, comfortless? It witl expiate at God^i 
tribunal. For man’s opinion—I defy it.” As he was sprakmg, 
a livid sp^k of Ughtning was foUow'cd by the rushing rain of a 
storm/ Back in the haU, he kissed me goodni^t. Next 
morning little Adde ran to tell me that the great chestnut- 
tree at the bottom of die orchard had been struck by lightning. 

Two nights before my manage, my sleep wm disturbed by 
dreams. Again the foreboding dream of a child took hold of 
me. And in my second dream I saw Thomficld Hall empty 
as a broken shell, a ruin haunted by owls and bats. 1 woke to 
find someone in my room holding a candle and surveying my 
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dress and veil. It was not the maidj nor Mr^+ Fairfa_^s 
nor even Grsicc Poole^ but a large with thick, dark hair, 

dressed m while. I saw her savage face reflected in the mirror^ 
gliastly* red and rolling of eye, swollen and purplish in feature. 
The creature put my vdl on its epaunt head, then, reinoving it, 
tore it furiously in pieces and stamped on it* Wlien the 
horror turned and stooped over me in bed, I lost consciousnciffi* 

I related the whole story to Mr. Rochester. “ Thank God! 
he said, *' only die veil was harmed* It must have been Grace 
Poole." He promised to tell me, after we had been married a 
year and a day, why he kept such a woman in the house. 

No bridegroom looked $o grimly resolute, i am sure, 
nor was ever so impatient of delay, as Mr. Rpchrsier on his 
wedding day* The ceremony was to take place in the church 
just beyond the gates of Thornfield, and none was to be present 
bui Mr. Rochester and I, Mr, Wood, the clergyman, and his 
clerk. The seriiUGe had proceeded to the point where the clergy¬ 
man ivas saying: "If cither ol you know any impediment why 
yc may not lawfully be joined together in matnmonyj" w'hen 
one of two strangers who had entered the church stepped for- 
w-ard, and in a dbtinct voice alleged that an insuperable 
impediment to the marriage c.'dstcd. 

When pressed to explain, he continued steadily: Mr. 

Rochester has a wife now' living.” 

Mr. Rochester's lace was colourless rock, his eye spark and 
flint; with a strong grip he rivetted me to his side. 

Gcntlemcit,” said Mr. Rochester, reckless in discovery, 
my plan is broken up* Wood, close your book and take off 
your surplice* There will be no w^edding to-day. WTiat this 
lawyer and his client say is true. Wood, I daresay you have 
hea^ gossip about the mysterious lunatic kept under lock and 
key at the Hall, /She is my wafe, whom I married fifteeu years 
ago — E^rtha Mason by name, sister of this otlicr personage Kcre, 
who w'as severely attacked by her three months ago* Bertha 
Mason is mad; and she came of a mad family. 1 in\'ite you all 
up to the house to visit Mr^* Poole's patient, mj wife ! " 

There, in Grace Poole’s room, the creature who had trampled 
on my veil prot^Icd as savage and as vicious as a wild beast. 
At Mr. Rochester’s entrance, she sprang at him, mpplcd hb 
throat viciously and bared her teeth at his flesh. Mr* Rochester 
mastered her and bound her with rope to a chair* He turned 
to the spectators and said desolately: That is my wife.” 

In the ebb of the afternoon I sat wrestimg mih the coils of 
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my predicament. My mind told me : Lc:tvc Tliortifield at 
once,” but my ticart fought against so cruel a decision. Mr. 
Rrxrhestcr came to me with such mmunsc in bis eye* and vridi a 
stury ofTering so many jusuBcatiom for his conduct, that I 
willingly forgave him alh He exened all liLs strength and 
detcnnkiiiLion to break down dial barrier in my character and 
conscience which made me reject, though tdter the most 
agomsing ordeal^ his so persuasive claim on my fidelity and 
love- But my intolerable duty beckoned clcariy m Uie one 
word—Depart!*^ •“ 

Next morning 1 ^aped from tlte house before the servants 
stirred. My last shilling I gave to n coachman to convey me 
far from the scene of my agony. For days I wandered on the 
moors where I was set dowri^^ hunger reducing me to beggary, 
fatigue and dcsolatinn to a total pros Lra Lion of hope. At last 
Providence directed me across the marshes to a house where I 
^'■ as granted rcfiigc* 

I emerged from a period of fever to find my savionrSj the 
Misses Diana and Rivets and Mr. St.John Rivers, kindly, 
generous and sensitive to my desire to be uncommunicative 
about my recent tribulation. 1 told ilicm my name w'as Jane 
Elliots Tlic more 1 knew of the handsome, vigorous Diana 
and of llie docile, iniclligcnL Mary, whom I taught to draw and 
paint, the more I liked them* But their brother, Mr* St* 
John^ of the Athenian fcatm^ and hard, eager expresion, 
less open to intimacy* than his two sisters. Vet as minister he 
secured for me the humble post of j>clioolmistress to tiic 
cottagers* children in his parish at ^Tjo a year. 

I had the opportunity of watching St. John's resolute and icy 
Christianity Enakcri* but not broken, by the dazzling assault of 
beautiful Rosamund Oliver, the daughter of a wealthy 
proprietor. Yet St* John began to evince a curious interest 
in me and mv family connections. Having by chance come 
across the vital link in a chain of evidence, he one day announced 
to me that it %va 5 1 who was the mi^ng heir^ of a fortune of 
£ 20,000 left by his uncle, and wliich he and liis sisters had 
c.xpectcd to inherit. 

Ai the lime approached for St* John to take up his missionary 
work in the East, his interest in me developed ^th a cold, 
controlling persistence. He asked me to marry him. God 
intended yon for a missionary’s wife,’* he asserted. **JaTic, 
vou arc diligent, constant, docile j very gentle and very heroic. 
Vour assistance to me will be invaluable.*' His persuasion 
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contracted round me like an iron .shroud. ” T mil accompany 
you afi your cousin/^ I agreed, hut not as your wife*” Bui he 
would not consent to any other basts of ccKopcradon than his 
owTi. The night before he left home^ with a gentleness 
nigh irresistible, he once more urged me to aceompauy him. 
More excited by his renewed offer than I ever had becn^ i 
entreated of Heaven: ** Show me, show me the path I ” My 
heart beat fast. Suddenly it stood stiU. I heard a voice 
somewhere cry: 

“Jane! Jane I JaacJ” 

“ O God r \Vhat is it? gasped. 

I might have said “ WTicre Is it? ” for ii did not seem in the 
room; nor in the house, nor in the garden. And it was the 
voice of a human beings a known, loved, wdl-rcmcmbcrcd 
voice—that of Ed ward Fairfax Rochester ; and h spoke eerily^ 
urgently, m pain and woe- 

^ I am coming!” I cried- Wait for me! Oh I I ^vill 
come! ” 1 rushed to the door: the parage wtts dart. 1 ran 

to the garden: it was void^ 

1 left at dawn and travelled by coach to Thornfield, feeling 
like a messenger-pigeon ll>Tng home- With w'hat feelings I 
welcomed the trees I knew, the woods, the lanes, the clustered 
rookery! 1 came to a sudden stop in front of the great mamlou-, 

Like a lover thinking to come upon his love sleeping sweetly 
and finding her stone dead, 1 looked at that stately house: 
I saw a blackened ruin, hollowed out by cooIlagratioD. Horri¬ 
fied, I returned to the inn and asked questions of the host- 

“ Is Mr. Rochester Jiring at Thomncld Hall now? 

No, ma^am: oh, no! No one is living there. The hail 
was burnt down last autumn just about harvest time. A 
terrible spectacle. 1 witnessed it myself” 

'* Was xt known how the fire originated? ” 

" They guessed, ma'am. There was a—a—lunatic kept in 
the house. She was kept in very do^ confinement, ma'am. 
And she had a woman to take care of her, by the name ofMr^ 
Poole—an able i,voman in her line, but she was addicted to gin 
and took a drop over-much occasionally. When Mrs. Poole 
was fast asleep afrer the gin, the mad lady would take die keys 
out of her pocket and roam the house. On this night she set 
fire to the room next to her owm, and to the former governess's 
chamber.” 

” Was Mr. Rochester at home when the fire broke out? ” 
YeSj indeed he was. He got the servants out of didf 
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beds and went back to fieteb his mad wife. But she climbed to 
the battlements. We saw Mr* Roch^ter approach hcr,^ and 
then, ma^am, she yelled and gave a spring, ana the next minute 
she lay smashed on the pavement.^* 

Did any one else lose their life? ” 

" No—perhaps it would Jiavc been better if there had*” 
W'hat do you mean? ” 

“ Poor Mr- Edward! ” he ejaciilatcd. 

” You said he was alive? ” I exclaimed. 

“ He is stone blind,” he said at last. ** He was crushed in 
the mins as they collapsed. One eye was knocked out by a 
falling beam, and one hand had to be amputated* The oilier 
eye became itxHajncd, and he lost ihe sight of that also. Now is 
he helpless indeed*” 

” Where is he ? Where docs he live ? 

” At Femdean, a manor house about thirty miles off: 
quite a deflate spot." 

I arrived at Ferndcan, a house buried deep in a w'ood, just 
ere dark* The house and its unkempt estate looked lifefas* 
But suddenly the frcint door opened and a hgurc came into the 
twilights, a man stretching forth his hand to feel whether it 
rained* I recognised him—my master, Edward Rochester— 
his countenance changed, marked wthtlic brooding of desp^r. 
I saw him grope his way back into the house* T followed nim, 
and, with the housekeeper's permission, carried a tray of 
glasses and water into the parlour to him. 

“ Will you have a little water, sir? ” I asked* 

" Who is it? Who speaks ? " 

He groped forw ard; 1 took his outstretdted hand, 

“ Her vc^ lingers! " he cried. 

” And this her voice,” I added. 

“Jane Eyre 1—Jane Eyre! ” was aU he said. 

“ My dear master/* I said, “ I am come back to you/* 

"My crippled strength, my scared vision/* he murmured 
regretlly* “ I am no belter than the old iighming-struck 
chestnut tree at Thomficld." 

But, Reader, I married him^ and Mr* Rochester partlaily 
regained the sight of one eye two years after our marriage. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

By EMILY BRONTE 

Though her single mutt excels of her jir/rTf" hooh in 
taging spltadonT and sambft passion^ Emilyt the second of 
the Bfonii sisters^ is aUinuiteljf renowned as a poet. Perhaps 
it it the same poetic genius tftat produced Such fat tyries os 
“ Renimbraace ” and Last lines that shines at iimts 
through her prose with such eiii uttearlhlj gleam. 

I K the vear t8oi Mr. Lockwood, tlic new tenant of Thrush- 
cruss (Grange, called on. liis landloi^, Mr. ITeathcliff, at the 
Isolated farm, high up on the Yorkshire moori, known ns 
WuLhering Heights. He found a queer household, Mr. 
Heathtlifi^ tall, bJack-broircd, of g>'psy-likc aspect, and of 
rude and forbidding manners, evidentfy resented the call, and 
look no pains to conceal it. Within the house Mr, Lockwood 
found an aged and disagreeable sers'ant called Joseph, who 
grumbled audibly at his intrusion and constantly cursed the 
other members of the household as hcatheas and idlers. The 
housekeeper, Zillah, seemed normal enough, and was die 
only person to come to his assistance when be was set upon by 
dogs. There was abn a handsome but surly and boorish youth, 
coarse in language and manners, who did the farm work, yet 
was evidently not a serv'ant- 

In the parlour was an exquisitely beautiful young woman, 
very fair, dressed in black; a girt to all appearances, but 
addressed as Mn. HcathditF. Alter making two unfortunate 
blunders, .\ir. Lockwood discovered that she was the widow of 
HealhclifTa son. Mr. Hcaihcliff behaved roughly, even 
violently, towards her, and she treated everybody with con¬ 
tempt and silence. . - , 

A heavy snowstorm obliged Mr, Lockwood to stay die night, 
though he was ofTcred no hospitality. Zillah, the housc- 
kcq>cr, secretly showed him to a room. ^ In it was a queer old 
bed in an oak chest which enclosed the window embrasure. On 
the window-sill Mr. Lockwood saw the nam^ Catherine 
Eariishaw, Catherine Linton, Catherine Hcathdifi^ scratched 
over and over again on the paint. He turned over an old 

ite 
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Bible with the name Cathetiac Earoshaw in it, and idly read 
a few scraps of a child’s diary written on die [ly-kavcs . 

He fell asleep and had a terrible dream* He Reamed that 
he was in the same chest bed by the window, with the storm 
swirling outside. A branch of a fir tree was tapping agaiiisl the 
ivindow-paRCj and in his dreant he rosCp deternunra tn silence 
it. But the casement would uoi open, so he broke die glass ami 
stretclicd out art arm to seize ihe branch j but imtead, ms 
fingers closed on a hide, ice-cald hand. He tried to draw backj 
but the hand dung to hU and a voice sobbed: Let me in; 

I’m Catherine Linton.” Obscurely be saw a child s face 
peering through the glass. In twror he rubbed the creailire s 
WTist on the broken pane until the blood flowed, bull u 
clung to him, and Mr. Lockwood sc^amed. ^ 

Xhc scream wnsrcal, ^nd brought Mr. Hcathclifi to the iioor. 
He showed ilic greatest surprise and anger at fining Air. 
Lockwood in the room, but when he beard of die dream Jic 
became extremely agitated and rushed to the window calling 
in a grief-stricken voice: ’’ Cathv, come in, come in. 

Mr. Lockwood returned to Thrushcross Gra^ with a 
severe chill, and while he was confined to his fed ^ hou.se- 
keeper, Nelly Dean, told him the story of the inliabltanis of 

Wutherirui Heights. * j 

The fam belonged to a very old family, the Eamshaws, and 
Nelly Dean’s mother had been nurec to Hindlcy^arnshaiv, 
and she bciaclf was brought up svilh the family. Thwe was a 
younger Earashaw child, Catherine. One day o d Mr. E^- 
shaw brought home a black-haired, black-eyed, dirty little 
waif that hi imd picked up in the streets of UvcrpwL They 
called him Heathcliff, and he was brought up svith the other 
children. Old Mr. Eamshaw took a great fancy to him, but 
Hindlcv, the son, detested and maltreated him- Caihcnne 
and HeatheUff. however, became fast friends, ^though they 
often quarreUed, both having violcnl tempers. The two w«^c 
mainly looked after by Joseph, the canting old servant, and 

^old Mr. Earnsbaw died, and Hindlcy became head 
house. He took advantage of hb position to veal his hjiired ot 
HeatheUff to the full. He his tutor, 

the portion of a servant, and bulbed him m all possible • 
HeatheUff grew up with two consuming passions, fovx lor 

Catherine and hatred for Hindlcy. 

Hindlcy married and had a son, His wife died of consump- 
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lion^ and Hindley^ craved with grief, took to drink. Mean- 
whlie Catherine had grown into a beaurifiil girl, wild and 
wayward and passionate. She was devoted to Hcathcliff. 
In rime a neighbour, Edgpr Linton of Thnishcross Grange, fell 
in love wiih her and asked her to many lum. Very uncertainly 
she accepted. Edgar Linton was entirely her oppa-site, very 
fair in appearance (the EartishawE were ^ dark), gentle and 
scholarly. 

When HesiihclilT heard of the cngagenicnt lie suddenly 
disappeared* Catherine spent a whole night looking and 
waiting For him in the rain, and then fell tcmhly ill of a fever. 
After tills illness her consritorion was permanently weakened^ 
so that rhe violence of her passions Yvas a constant source of 
danger in Iicr health. 

Three years laicr^ Catherine married Edgar I^Snton^ and went 
to live at the Grange. Nelly Dean, who un^ then had been 
nurse to Hindlcy^'s Utile son Hareton^ went Avith her. Nothing 
more had been heiird of HcatbdifL Gontr^ to Nelly's 
expectations, the first six months of the marriage pMSed in 

E eacefiiJ happincsia. Catherine seemed to have grown gender, 
lit it was die lull before the storm. 

Suddenly HeaihcIifTreappeared* He called to see Catherine, 
a fuil'groAvn, handsome man with a gentlemanly bearing and 
amply supplied with inoncy^ No one ever knew where he 
had lx:en efuring the interveomg years, nor how he had trans¬ 
formed himsdT from a msiic savage into a man of cducadon 
aiid sub^tatice. There was sdU something wild and savage, 
hoAvever, about his handsome gypsy face. 

Catherine w^as madly defighted to scjC him, wliiJe Edgar w'as 
tad and angry, for Hcathcliff treated hint with open contempt* 
Hcathcliff called fteguendy, and Isabella, Edge's cighteeii- 
year-old sister^ fell in love with him. Catherine, amused, 
mid HcathcliRi but, genuinely concerned for the gnl, gave her 
a true description of HeathefifTs real character, violent, cruel 
and rut bless, "bent on one object in life: the destruction of hk 
enemies, ^tlicrine loved him, not because she did not sec 
him in hk true colours, but b^anse he was part of herself. 
Isabella, however, dlid not believe her, and continued to chofkh 
herpassionn 

Meanwhile Heathdiff had ensconced himself once more at 
Wuthering Heights, Hindley had two passions, drink and 
gambling, and Hcathcliff indulged him liberally in both. 
Hindley w-as easy game, and Hcathcliff had soon mined hiin. 
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Hlridlcy mortgaged ail the Eamshaw property to him to pay 
his gambling debts. 

Next to the EaroshEi\v-5^ Heathcliff hated the Lintons^ who 
had stolea Cathcriae from ^dm. The news of Isabdla^s 
infatuation showed him the way to revenge hiinself on Edgar- 
He began to pay &urrentiUoii5 court to Isabella^ He w^as 
caught one day by Nelly, who told Catherine. The result 
was a lemblc scctie between CatlierinCi Hcathdifb and Edgar* 
Catherine at first defended the Lintons, but when Edgar 
threatened HeatheJifT* she turned in defence of the man she 
really loved. Blow$ were struck, HeathclifT left the hoiise and 
was bid never return, and Catherine gave ’^vay to a sort of 
wild emotional fj t She locked herself in her room, refused food 
for three days^ and then fell dangerously ill of a brain fever* 

The same tiigltE that she fell ill, Isabella eloped with Heath- 
cliff. To mark this first successful stage of his revenge on the 
Lintons^ Htathcliff hanged Isabella's little dog at the park 
gates- Nothing was heard of the fugitives for six weeks^ and 
then Nelly received a IcUer from Isab^a written from VVuLher- 
ing Heigh is. She bad already, she said, been long cured of her 
love for Heaihcliff. From the first he had Ureated her with the 
greatest brutality^ making no pretence at concealing his hatrcfl 
tor her. She was now a prisoner at ^Vuthering Heights w'idi 
no companiom but the hali-cra^j drink-sodden Hindiey, who 
was constantly ihrtatening to murder HeathcHff, the ser\ :int 
Joseph, and the child Haretoni whOj under HcatliclilTs 
influence^ had degenerated into a tvild little animal, 

Catherine recovered at length, but her reason was impaired* 
Kelly meanwhile found out that dnrinj^ the whole of Cathwiii/^ 
illness Hcathdilf had been lurking m the garden at night. 
He forced her to arrange for him to see Catherine, and '^ne 
evening, while Edgar and the serv'antswere at church, Heathcliff 
came into the forbidden house and spoke to Catherine* Over¬ 
come by emotion, Heathcliff took the poor, wasted invaliil in 
his arms^ and thtts they were found by Edgar on his return. 
But Catherine was in a dead Mnt- That night she gave birth 
to a seven months" child and died* 

The baby Wiis a girl, and christened Catherine. In dcfeuJt 
of a male heir to Edgar, on his death all the Linton property 
tvoiild pass to Isabella and her childreii. Thus it woula 
inevitably fall into the hands of HeathclifT, who already held 
the Earnshaw properly. Grimly Heaihcliff watched hii 
schemes maturing* "Catllerinc"s death cut him off from tlie one 
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creature he loved. Ht was crazed with grief. The ^v^holc 
night long he spent by her grave. Hi$ terrible soitoav made 
him the inciire brutaJ to Isabdla. At last she managed to 
escape and fled over the moors one night to the Grange.’' Not 
daring to spend more ilian an hour at home, she merely 
changed her drenched clothes and eontinued her flight. 
E\'entUid]y she settled in die south;, and some months aJtcr- 
wards a son was born to her. Heathcliffdid not molest her again. 

Xfeanw^hilc, Hindlcyj his heal tli broken by drink and despair^ 
died still a young man. Heath cl iff now came Into full posses¬ 
sion of Wuthcring Heights^ and the little Hareton was com- 

J jktdv in Ilia pD’iveri' He planned to degrade hJm as Hindlt^ 
lad degraded him. He refused to have him taught even his 
klterSj and Instead encouraged him in. every sort of had be* 
haviour. Yet Hareton^ though he grew up ignorant and un¬ 
mannerly, had a native intelligence and a good heart that 
nothing could cormpL 

The little Cathy grew up into an csqiibitc very fair and 

y uite unlike her mother except for her dark cyeSi In lime 
'^abclla dicd| and Edgar brought her son Linton^ a sickly, 
rrciiul invalid of sixteen, back to the Grange. Seared^ had 
he arrived than Heathcliff sent for him to Wutlieriiig Heights. 
Fearing the worst from Hcathcliff^s cruelty, Ndly Dean took 
him to his father. Heathcliff, however, although maiiifcsting 
his dislike for his son in brutal terms, neverthdess bad him 
treated wiUi ct^ery care, thus marking the difference between 
his son and Hareton. 

Cathy had taken a great fancy to her coudn during the 
one evening Linton hai spent at tlie Grange* She w'as very 
upset when she found that he had been spirited away to 
Wuihcring Heights and that she was not to be allowed to d^it 
him* Cathy inherited the rebellious will of her mother. On 
her sixteenth birthday, a beautiful sunny day in March, she 
tempted Nelly out for a ^\^lk on the moor, and, on the pretext 
of looking for grouse nc$is, deliberately wandered right on to 
Wuthering Heights land. 

Here they met Hcathcliir and his son out walking. Heath- 
rliff whom Cathy had never 5cen, made himself tolerably 
agreeable^ and invited them into the house* Nelly did her 
best to prevent Cathy from acceding to the proposal, but she 
was overborne by Heathcliff and Cathy herself, who was 
delighted to sec Liiiton and who had no inkling of her undc^s 
n:kalcvolcncc^ 
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Nelly, who was now the only person in the t^'orld for w'hom 
HcalhclifT felt some regard, told him outright that he 
behaving very wrongly in eucoura^ng Caiby, and that she 
was convinced that he rvas doing it from no good motive. 
HcathcliiT replied openly tliat he intended Linton to many 
Cathy. To which Nelly returned diat Cathy should never 
approach his house again. • ^ , 

Linton did not make himself vcr>' agreeable to hU cousin. 
He was peevish and apatlicdc. Harclon was in the hnii.se, 
and Cathy discovered, much to her disgust, that this loutish, 
unlettered boor was also her cousin. ^Micii she asked him 
alxjqt the inscription: ** Harcton Earnshaw 1500 “ over 
tlic door, he replied that it was some damnable writing, he 
could not read it, HcathcliiT, following out hU dark designs, 
took care to bait Hare ton tm his manners, in order to render 
him cffcciivcly tongue-tied and unattractive. To Nelly he 
conHded liis fiendish pleasure in the success of his degrad ution 
of Harcton, how he had turned lliis intelligent, sensitive 
neilutc into a coarse, boorish yokel. And the best ofit u, 
tliat Harcton h damnably fond of me. You’ll confes.s I ye 
out-matched Hindlcy there,” Yet he admitted that he could 
have had a real regard for Harcton, whereas he utterly despised 

his own son. * . i 

Linton, finding Cathy much kinder and more indulgent 
than his own family, begged her to come again, and in ilus 
he was seconded by his fatner. Back at the Grange, hou'Ci'cr, 
Cathy was forbidden by Edgar to hold further communication 
with VVuthcring Heights. In order to convince her of the 
villainy of HcathcliR’s character, m which she was not at 
first deposed to believe. Edgar told Cathy something of the 
histfiry of Heathcliff’s conduct towards Isabella and dm mamicr 
in wliich VVudicring Heights hatl become his property. Caihy 
Wits detpiy sKocked at this new \i-ciiV of buman naturtp but 
nevertheless nothing could damp her solicitude for Linton. 

Many weeks later Nelly discovered an illicit corrcspoiidcncc 
between tile two cousins. ‘Ihey were regular love-letters, of a 
childish, romantic kind. Cathy’s were simple f^ttd^ spon¬ 
taneous, but Linton’s, to Nelly’s eye, bore signs of strict sur- 
vcillance by lleathdin', who had obviously preyented hint 
from giring way to his natural complainmg frcifulncss, and 
had composed his letters for him, inspiring them with a 
fictitious ardour and manliness, ' 

Summer passed, autumn came om Edgars hcaltli was 
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vmbly dccMtufigj ami with it Cathy"? sphita. One October 
ftnernoon she and Nelly took a tiralfc in the Grange park* They 
anived at the vvaJI surrounding the park, and Cathy, anxious 
to pick some berries, dinibcd on to Llit top. Her hat feli into 
the road, $o she scrambled down to fetch it- But once on the 
other side she found she could not climb back- There W3^ a 
door in the but it was locked* Just at thk moment 

HeathclifT came by on his horse. 

WTiilc Nelly on the park side vainly tried to force the lock of 
the gate, at the same lime abjuring Cathy not to lislcn to 
Hcathcliff, the tatter w'as pouring a fearful tale of Uiiton''s 
state of health into the ears of the fHghtencd girl* He said 
that rjnton was serioualy ill through fretting after Catliy, and 
that if she did not relent and come to sec him^ he might die 
through her fault. From the other side of the door, Ndly 
shouted tliat it was all a lie, but Hcaihdilf replied that he w'Ould 
be awav from home all tlic week, and that Kelly could go and 
see for ncrsclf. 

I swear that Linton h dying," he said, and that grief 
and disappointment are hastening hk death," At that point 
the lock at last gave way, Ndly pulled the girl in, and Hcaihcliff 
rode away. 

The next day Catliy insisted on going to see her cousin. It 
was very wet and cold, and they found Linton alone in the 
parlour fretfulJy scolding Joseph for not bringing more coals. 
JoRcph himself was calmly smoking by the lutcben free and 
"ddibcratcly ignoring hk young tnastet. Cailiy began to pet 
jind nurse linion, but a chance remark about their respective 
parents led to a violent quarrel* It wa^ cut short by a horrible 
paroxysm of coughiiig in Linton, followved by a fit of moaning 
which he obviously prolonged in order to punkh Cathy. 
Cathy, however, did not sec through hk tricks, and was deeply 
conccined. She promised she would came and sec him itgain 
tlic next day* 

VVlien they got home, how'Cver, Nelly went to bed with a 
chill, and remained laid up for three weeksK Cathy divided 
her ^y between the two sick-beds of her father and her nurse. 
But when Nelly got up again, she discovered that Cathy had 
been riding over to see Linion every evening. Cathy told 
her that tliere had been several scenes at Wuthering Heights, 
once when Hareton, who hated Lintort, had pushed him oat of 
the room, and Linton had bod a sort of fit. Cathy now h^ 
no illusions about Linton"? temper, but she fdt that nevertheless 
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he rc.^)y loved her and that he coulii not hdp bimself, and 
above ail that he needed her. 

Nelly immediately told Edear of the visits, and he once 
more forbade Cathy to go to Wuthcring Heights> but at the 
same time he wrote to lintoo inviiing him to come to the 
Grange whenever he pleased. Since Linton was obviously 
very ill, and a most unattmeuve son-in-law, Hcathdiff had no 
Ltneniion of allowing Edgar to sec him. He thcj-cforc made him 
wTitc to Edgar explaining that HeathdlEWould not permit him 
to visit the Grange, but saying that he was heartbroken at 
being cut off from Cathy^ and begging to be allowed to meet 
her out riding under the chaperonugc of Mr. Linton lumseir. 
{Headicliff knew well that Edgar was loo ill to go out^ 

Spring came on. Both Edgar and Linton were fast acclimn^. 
Headicliff was afraid that Iiis son w^ould die before Edgar, la 
which case he would not Inherit Edgar's property. He deter¬ 
mined to hurry on the mamage. Edgar himscifj knowing 
nothing of Linton's real condidou, began to consider the 
marriage favourably* At last he consented to Cathy and 
Linton meedng for a ride on the moors. 

The meeting-place was fixed near the Grange grounds, 
but when Cathy and Nelly arrived, a herd-boy gave them a 
message that Liototi wms waiting at a spot much nearer Wuther- 
ing Heights. They found him looking very sick and downca^ 
and frightened* He extracted a promise from Cathy tliat if 
she met Headicliff on her way back she would tell him that 
Linton had been gay and cliecrfuh which he certainly had uQt 
been, and also she was to tcU her own father that Linton’s 
health was much improved. They arranged to meet again 
die following week. 

Ii was a bcautifui, hot August afiemoon. Cathy and Nelly 
found Linton on the moor at the same spot as before* He 
seemed illcr than ever, and abjectly temfied of something. 
He behaved so strangely that Cathy threatened to go home. 
Wlicrtupon Unton threw himself at her feet, implored her to 
stay, saying he would be killed if she went axvay. He said there 
was a secret, but he dared not tell her* he dreaded his father so. 
Soon Heathdilf himself appeared and asked them to walk into 
tlie farmhouse. Cathy agreed, despite Nelly’s disapproval. 
Linton Could scarcely walk, and Cathy had to help liim in. 
Once inside, Heathcliff locked the door* 

He said they should to tea* adding to Nelly, indicating 
die twu cousins: Had 1 been bom where laws are less strict 
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and tastes less dainty, T should treat myself to a slow vivisection 
of those two as an cvening^s amusement.” 

Cathy, her eyes f!a5hiug, stepped up to HcatlicUfF and de- 
manded the key. She tried to wrench it from his hand. He 
seized her and gave her a shower of terrific slaps on tlie head. 
Then he made tea and went out to loose tlieir horses. Linton, 
wiiD, having played his prescribed part in luring CaLhy to the 
house, w'as now no longer in mortal terror of fus father, ^old 
them that Heathcliff planned to kcra them jjrisoners overnight 
and to marrj^ CaU^ and himself in the morning. When 
Heathcliff re itirm^ Cathy begged him to release lier* promising 
to many Linton if only she might go back to her father that 
night, HcathcLLEf replied that nothing could please him better 
than to give pain to Eklgar. 

The housekeeper was awny, and NcHy and Cathy were 
locked into her room for the night. At seven Uic next morning 
Heathcliff came for Cathy; Nelly was kept a prisoner for four 
days longer, seeing no ooe but Harcioa, wiio brought her food. 
When she was released she found that Cathy was married to 
Linton and kept a prisoner in lus room. Nelly wxnt back to 
the Grange to comfort the dying Edgar. Cathy eventually 
perusaded Linton to let her^ out,^ and ran alone tlirough the 
night to her father- She arrived just in time, and Edgar died 
believing her to be happily married. 

Thnishcross Grange and Cathy were now in HeathclifTs 
hands. He fetched his young daughter-m-law back to WuiJicr- 
ing Heigh tSp but obliged Nelly to stay at die Grange house¬ 
keeper. Linton did not long outlast his father-in-law, for 
Heathcliff now would have no doctor nor attendance for him. 
After his death Cathy fell ill from the strain of nursing him alone. 
Wlitnshc came dow^nstairs again, she was changed from a gay, 
warm-hearted young girl to a cold, bitter w'oman, witJi nodiing 
but unconcealed haired for every member of Wuthcring HeighLs. 

This was the household which Mr. Lockwood had en¬ 
countered. He tCMDk a sudden aversion to ThrushcroSiS Grange, 
and, having recovered from his chill, returned immediately to 
London, alic following summer he was travelling in the 
neighbourhood again and decided to call on Mr. HeadidiJf to 
arrange the del£^ of tlic icrmiuaUon of hb tenancy of the 
Grange. On his arrival at Wuiliering Heights, however^ he 
found that all had changed * No dogs flew^ at him, the gate was 
unbarred, flowers grew in the garden and Cathy and Hareton 
were seated witli tiidr heads together over a book. Nelly 
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Dean was installed as housekeeper. On lus inquiring for 
HcathclifTf she told him tlie rest oi die story. 

She had been summoned to Wuthering Heights only a fort' 
night after Mr. Locinvood had left the Grange. HeaihcUfT 
began to act more strangely than ever. He became more and 
more solitary and could scaredy bear to speak to any mortal. 
One evening lie confided in Nelly. 

Ever since Catherine's death, he .said, he had been trying to 
reach her spirit. She was always almost within rcacJi, and 
always she eluded him. SJlc had tormpted turn during life, 
and she tormented him still. This straining of all liis mental 
powers to find Catherine had been his real preoccupation all 
these years. WJiilc Edgar’s grave was biung dug beside 
Catherine's, Healhcliff had gone to the churchyard at night 
and had unscrewed her cofiin and looked once more on her 
face. 

After this he grew daily more withdrawn. Meanwhile 
Harcton and Cathy drew together, Cathy, sorry that she had 
teased him so shamefully, offered to teach him to read, Hareton 
was sulky at first, but his admiration for Cathy soon over came 
him, and it iras not long before the cousins were thoroughly 
in love ivith each other. HeatbclifT saw-, but seemed too 
wrapped up in something else to care. 

One April day he came into the house with a wild, abstracted 
look of joy on his dark face. He was pale and trembling and 
had a strange fucedi smite, .^1 that day he did not eat. The 
tiCKl day was the same. 

The third day lie retired into the child Catherine’s room with 
the oak chest bed, and was heard all day muttering and 
groaning to himself. That night ivas windy and wet. In the 
morning vi'hen Ndly went in she found the casement open and 
Heaihciifr lying on his back with his eyes wide open, drenched 
with rain. He was dead. , . ' , 

Cathy and Hareton were now to be married and hvc at the 
Grange, and Nelly was to go widi them. Tliis was the end of 
Nell>°s story. She added that there were tales in the village 
tluit’HeathcliFT and Catherine were seen wandering about the 
moon at night. Mr. Lockwood took his leave, and on his 
way back, looked at die three graves of Catherine, Edgar and 
HcatliclilT. He watched the moths fluttering among the heath 
and harcljclb, listened to the soft wind breathing through the 
gravs, and wondered how any one puld cv'Cr imagine unejuiet 
slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet cartlj. 


DON QUIXOTE 

B» MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 

Thir rmarkahU worl!,^Jt ptiilisked in as d 

hurifs^m of ike ihenJiLshiBitablc roi/uinces ^ehtvaliy. Soon, 
koiyt^, th chaTneUrs grew MW a life outside ibeir mater*s 
origituil inlfnlioRS end became the Uforidfamota persons as 
we knosc ihnt to-deje. “ Don Qjiixote ” has mat^ times 
teen itansiaied into Eagiis/ij tut the fnesi is that ^Moileux 
whose version this digest is taken. 

A Ta ccrt^ village in La Mancha which I shall not name, 
AA there Uved not long ago one of those old-fashioned gen Uc- 
X XiT.cn who are never without a lance upon a rack, an old 
target, a lean horse, and a grey'hound. His diet consisted 
more of b«f than mutton; and with minced meat on most 
nights, lentils on Friday*, griefi and groans on Saturdays, and 
a pigeon extraordinary on Sundays, he consumed thjce*quartcfs 
of hi5 revenue : the rest was laid out in a plush coat, velvet 
breedics, with slippers of the same, for holidays; and a suit of 
the very best homespun cloth, svhich he bestowed on himself 
for svorldiig days. Hij whole family was a housekeeper some- 
tlutig turned of forty, a niece not mciiiy, and a man that served 
him in the house and in the field, and could saddle a horse, 
and handle a pruning-hook. The master himsdr was nigh 
fifty yc^ of age, of a hale and strong complexion, lean-bodied, 
and thin-faced, an early riser and a lover of hunting. Some 
«y his surname was Quixada, or Quesada (for authots diiTcr 
m this pardcular) : however, wc may reasonably conjecture 
he was c^lcd Quixana (ne. lanthom-jaws), though this concerns 
U5 but little, provided we keep strictly to tlie truth in every 
point of this lustory. ' 

You m^E know, then, that when our gentleman had nothing 
to do (which was almost all the year round), he passed hS 
tunc in reading books of knight-errantry; which he did with 
that apphcation and delight, that at last he in a manner wholly 
left off his country sports, and even the care of his estate ■ 
nay, he grew so strangely fctesotted with those amusements that 
he sold many acres of arable land to purchase books of that 
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kind; by whith meam he collected aa iriany of ihem aa were 
to be had- 

He would often dispute with the curate of the parLsh, a 
man of learning, and with Master Nicholas^ barber of the same 
town, who Vk'as the better knight^^ Palmcrin of England^ or 
Amadis of Gaul ? 

In fine, he gave himself up so wholly to tlic reading of 
romances, that a-nighls he W'ould pore on until it wa^ day^ 
and a-dap he would read on until it was night; and thus, by 
sleeping Hide and reading inuch» the moisture of his brain 
exhausted to tliat degree, that at last he lost the use of his 
reason. A world of d^ord^ly notions, pick^l out of his books, 
croAvded into bk imaginadon; and now his head was full of 
nothing but cnchantnients^ quarrels, battles, challcngesi 
wounds, complatnts, amours, torments, and abundance of stuff 
and impossibilities. 

Having thus lost liis understandings he unluckily stumbled 
upon the oddest fancy that ever entered into a madman's 
brain; for no^v he tliought it convenient and necessary, as 
w'ell for the increase of his otvn honour as the service of the 
public, to turn knight-errant, and roam through the whole 
world, armed ^np^d-pii and mounted on hh steed, in quest of 
adventures ; that thus imitating tliosc knights-errant of whom 
he had read, redressing all manner of mevanccs, and exposing 
himself to danger on all occasions, at last, after a Imppy con- 
dusion of his enterprises, he might purchase everlasting honour 
and renown. 

Tlie first thing he did was to scour a suit of armour that had 
belonged to his grcat-grandilither, smd had Jain time out of 
mind carelessly rusting in a corner* Next, he went to view 
his horse, whose bones stuck out bkc the corners of a Spanish 
Real* He was four days considering what name to give him. 
After many names which he devised, rejected, changed, lik^* 
disliked, and pitched upon again, he concluded to call him 

Roidnantc. * i i. 

When he had tlius given hk horse a name so much to his 
satisfactipu, he thought of choosing otic for himself; and 
having seriously pondered on the matter eight whole days 
more, at last he detemfiincd to call himself Don Quixoic. 

And uoWj be perceived he wanted nothing but a lady, on 
whom he might bt^tow the empire of his heart- Near the place 
where he lived dwelt a good, comely country lass, for whom he 
had formerly had a sort of an indinatioo, though It i$ believed 
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she never heard of it, nor regarded it in the least. Her name 
\^a 3 Aldonza Lorenzo, and at last he resolved to call her 
Dulciiiea, rdih the addition of del Toboso, from die place 
Vpherc she was bom., , ^ 

ITiesc prepara lions being made, he found his deigns npe 
for anion, and thought it now a crime to deny himself any 
longer to the injured world, that wanted such a deliverer. So 
one rnortiing, before day, without acquainting anyone with his 
design, he armed liimsclf cap-^-pk^ grasped his lance, mounted 
RoEinante, and at the private door of his back-yard sallied out. 

He travelled almost all that day without meeting any ad¬ 
venture j wluch, put him in a kind of despair, for he desired 
nothing more than to encounter immediately some person 
on whom he might try the vigour of his arm. At last, towards 
evening, he espied an inn. And, as whatever our knight- 
errant saw, thought, or imagined, was all of the romantic cast, 
he no sooner saw the inn, but he fancied it to be a castle. 

It happened at die very moment that a sivinchtrd winded 
hU horn; and Don Quijtotc presently imagined thus was the 
t vis hed-fbr signal, vvhicli some dwarf gave to notity his approach \ 
therefore, with the greatest joy in the world, he rode up to the 
inn. When the landlord observed such a stranK dis^ise of 
human shape he could hardly forbear laughing. “ Si r Rnigh t ,” 
said he, ** if your worship be disposed to alight, you will lail of 
nothing here but a bed ; as for all other accommodations, you 
may be supplied to your mind.'* 

Don Qubtotc, observing the humility of the governor of the 
castle (for such the innkeeper seemed to him), '* Senor Cas¬ 
tellano,’* said he, “ the least thing in the world sufEces me; 
for aims arc the only things 1 value, and combat is my bed of 
repose.*' 

As soon as he had done supper, he eallcd his host, and shut 
him and himself up in the stable, and falling at his feet, ** 1 
will never rise from this place,” cried he, “ most valorous knight, 
till you have graciously vouchsafed to grant me a boon which 
will redound to your honour and the good of mankind." The 
innkeeper, at a loss, endeavoured to make him rise, but all in 
vain till he had promised to grant him what he asked. 

" I expected no less from your great magnificence, noble 
sir." replied Don Qiuxote, " and ibercforc 1 make bold to idl 
you, that the boon which I beg, and you generously condescend 
to grant me, is, that to-monow you will be pleased to bestow 
the honour of knighthood upon me. This mght 1 will watch 
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my armour in ihc chapd or your castic and then in the morning 
you iliall gratify me,*’ 

When he heard him talk after this manner, the innkeeper was 
fully convinced of tlic disorder in his guest’s understanding; 
and, to make sport that night, resolved to humour him in hb 
desires. He told him that his castle at preenl had no chapel, it 
being pulled down in order to be new built, but he knew his 
arms might lawfully be watched in the courtyard of the castle; 
and in the morning (God willing) all die neceasaiy ceremonies 
should be performed, so that be might assure Iiim.self he should 
be dubbed a knight. And so they disposed everything in order 
to his vvatehing bis arms in a great yard tliai adjoined the inn. 
To which purpose, the knight, having got them all together, 
laid them in a cistern close by a in that yard; then, bracing 
lib tajget and grasping hb lance, just as it grew dark, he began 
to walk about by ikc horsc-trougn tviih ii CTaceful deportment. 
In the meantime, the innkeeper and all such as tvcrc in the ho^e 
went out to observe liim at a distance; where they saw him 
komedmes walk about with a great deal of gravity, and some¬ 
times lean on his lancc, with hb eyes all the while fixed upon 

hb arms, . , , j j • . 

\Miile he was thus employed, a earner who lodged m the 
inn came out to water hb mtucs, which he could not do without 
removing the arnus out of the trough. With that, Don Quixol^ 
who saw liini make towards him, cried out to him aloud, “O 
thou, whosoever thou art, rash knight, that prepares to lay ihy 
Hands on the arms of the most valorous knightniiTant that ever 
wore a sword, take heed i do not audaciously attempt to profane 
them with a touch, lest instant death be die too sure reward of 

tliv temerity,” . , j 

ijut the carrier never regarded these dreadful threats; and, 
lavHng hold on the armour by the straps, without any more 
3 UQ threw' it a good vvay front him. Don Opbeote no sooner 
saw' this than, lifdng up his eyes to heaven, and addressing hb 
dioughts, as it seemed, i n Itb lady Dulcinea, Assist me, , 
cried he, “ in the first opportunity that offers itself to your faith¬ 
ful slave! ” Repeating suchlike ejaculations, he lifted up hb 
lance with both his hands and gave the carrier such a Itrrible 
knock on hb inconsiderate pate with his lance, that he laid 
him at hb feet in a wocfiil condition- This done, Don Quixote 
took up hb armour, laid it again on the horse-trough, and then 
w'alkccl on, backwards and forwards, with as great unconcern 
as he did at firsL 
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The tnjikcq>er, who began somewhat lo disrelish these mad 
Hcks of his guest, resolved to ^patch him forthwith, and 
EKStow On him that unlucky knighthood, to prevent fiirther 
mischief : so, coining to him, he occuised himsdT for the 
uMolcncc of that base scound^L He said that the knight had 
^rcady fulfilled die obiigation of watching his arms, and, 
having fetched the book iti which he used to set down the 
carrier’s accounts for straw imd barley, he ordered Don Quixote 
to knee! i then, reading in lus manual, as if he had becu repeat¬ 
ing ^e pious oration, in the midst of his devotion he lificd 
up hand, and gave him a good blow on the neck, and then a 
gentle slap on the bark uith the flat of his sword. 

These extraordinary cermonics being thus hurried over in a 
Idnd of post-haste, Don Quixote could not rest tiU he had taken 
me field in quest of adventurts. 

He had not gone above two miles, but he discovered a com- 
pMv of people riding towards him, who proved to be merchants 
of Toledo. The knight no sooner perceived them, but he 
imagined this to be some new adventure, and so, with a dreadfui 

E ace and assurance, fixing himself in lus stimips, couching 
s lance, and covenng his breast with his target, he posted 
himself ip the middle of the toad. Hold," cried he; " let 
^ mankind stand, nor hope to pass on farther, unless all man¬ 
kind acknowlcdec and confer, that there is not in the universe 
a more bcauiiful damsel than the Empress of La Mancha, the 
peerless Duldnea del Toboso-*' 

Conjecturing the poor gentleman had lost his semes, one of 
the company, who loved raillery, undertook to talk to him, 
^nor cai^icr," cried he, “ we do not know this worthy 
lady you talk of; so be pleased to Jet us sec her before we own 
the truth which you would extort from us.” 

__ “ Kad I once showed you that beauty,” rtplied Don Quixote, 
what wonder Would it be to acknowledge so notorious a 
? The importance of the thing lies in obliging you to 
believe itp confess it, coiifinn swcur ii* and maint^n iL 
without seciiig her/* 

“ Sir kmght,” replied the merchant, “ I beseech your worsliip 
Will VO uchsafe to ]cr us see some portraiture of that bdy. and I 
verily that though her picttifo should represent her to 

be blind of one eye, and distUlmg vermilion and brimstone 
at the other, yet, to ohUgc you, we should be ready to say in her 
favour whatever your worship desires.” 

“Distil, yc imamous scoundrelsl" replied Don Quixote. 
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‘•Distil, say you? Know that noihitig distils from but 
amber and cmt. You shall all severely pay for your homd 

'^^Sylng this, with his lance couched, he ran so furiously at the 
merchant who had provoked him that, had not fortune 

SO ofdcred it that Rozinaiitc should stiiitiblc and fall iti the j^dst 
of his career j the audacious trifler had paid dear for hij r^Ucry. 

One of the grooms, coming up to Don Quisle as he lay 
^'allowing, snatched his lance, and, having broke it to Pieco, 
he so belaboured the knight’s sides with one of them that, m 
spire of his arms, he thraslicd him like a wheat-shca£ 

At last the mule-driver was tired, and tlie merchants pursued 

their journey. . , - , i i 

At length, kind fortune so ordered it that a ploughman 
happened to pass by, as he came from the mill with a sack of 
wtot. The good man took off the battered advcniurM s 
armour as well as be could and endeavoured to set him upon bis 
legs * at last, with a great deal of trouble, he heaved him upou 
Hk own ass, and with a bundle of the poor knight’s arms Ucd 
to the back of Rozinante, he led them all towards the yiDagc. 

The curate and the barber, together with Don Quixote s 
niece and housekeeper, whom they happen^ at the time to be 
visiting, all ran out of doots, and the one finding it to m her 
uncle, and the other to be her master, and the rest their fncinl, 
they all ran to embrace him; to whom Don Quixote, ie or- 
bear,” said be, for 1 am sorely hurt by reason that my borec 
failed me; carry me to bed, and if it be possible, let the 
enchantress Urganda be sent for to cure my wounds. 

Full fifteen days did our knight remain quietly ^ hon^ 
without betraying the least sign of his desire to renew tus ramb¬ 
ling; during which time there passed a great d^i of pleasant 
discourse between him and his two friends; while be mamtaincd 
there was nothing the world stood somuch in need of as knights- 
errant; wherdbre he w-as resolved to revive the order. 

In the meantime Don Quixote earnestly sohated one of hu 
nCi^hbouT^f i3 cotinti^ Ixiboiir'Crj 3.iid 3 ^gooci lioncssjt tel to ii 
we may call a poor man honest, for he was poor indeed, j^t 
in purse and poor in brains; and, in short, tlic knigh t tiiKcd so 
long to him, plied him with so many argumentt, and made him 
so many fair promises, that at last the poor silly down consented 
to go along with him, and become his sguirc. Among other 
inducements to entice him. to do it wilhngly, Don Qmxotc 
forgot not to tell him that it was likely such an adventure would 
n w.F.B. 
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present i tself as might secure him the conquest of some island, 
and then the squire might promise himself to be made governor 
of tlic place. Allured with these large promises, Sancho 
Paruja (for that was the name of the fellow) forsook his wife and 
children to be his neighbour’s squire. 

They stoic out of the village one night, not so much as 
suspected by anybody. 

As they jogged on, I beseech your worsliip, Sir Knight* 
errant/^ qtioth Sancho to his master, “ be sure you do not 
forget what you promised me about the island; for, I dare say, 
1 shall make shift to govern it, let it be never so big-” 

“ You must know, friend Sancho^*’ replied Don Quixote, 
” that it has been the constant practice of J^ghtSHrrrant in 
former ages to make their squires TOvernors of the islands or 
kingdoms which they conquered. Now, 1 am noi only resolved 
to keep that laudable custom, but even to improve it. Now, if 
thou and I do live, it may happen that 1 may conquer some 
kingdom, having many other kingdoms annexed to its imperial 
crown; then would I presently crown dice ting of one of 
them.” 

" VMiy, should this come to pass,” quoth Sancho Pan^a, 

and 1 be m^dc a king by some such miracle as your worship 
says, then happy-be-lucky, my Mary Gurierrez would be at 
least a queen, and my children infantas and princes,” 

” Who doubts of that ? ” cried Don Quixote. 

** I doubt it,” replied Sancho j " for 1 cannot help belic:\'ing, 
that though it should rain kingdoms down upon the face of the 
earth, not one of them would fit well upon Mary Guderrea’s 
head; for I must needs teP you, she is not worth two brass 
jacks to be made a queen of; no. Countess would be better 
for htr^ if it please you.” 

As they were thus discoursing, they discovered some thirty or 
forty windmills; and, as soon a$ the knight had spied them, 
” Fortune,” cried he, “ directs our affairs better than we our¬ 
selves could have wished: look yonder, friend Sancho; there 
arc at least thirty outrageous giants, vvhom 1 Intend to en¬ 
counter ; and* having deprived them of life, W'c will begin to 
enrich omsdves with their spoils: for they arc lawful prize; 
and the extirpation of that cursed brood tviJl be an acceptable 
service to heaven*” 

” WTiat giants?” quoth Sancho Pane a. "Those thou 
scest yonder,” anstvered Don Quixote, " with their long- 
extended arms; some of that detested race have arras of so 
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immense a sLtc, that sometimes they reach two leagues in 

Pray look better^ sir,” quoth Sancho Pan^a; “ those tJ^gs 
yonder are no giants, but windmills, and you fanw 

ke thdr sails, Shich, being whirled about by the wind, make 

thci^^go^ ^ Qiiixoic, “thou are but little 

acquainted mth adventures. I tell ^ec, they arc giants; 
and. therefore, if thou art afraid, go aside a^ say thy prayers, 
for I am resolved to engage in a dreadful, unequal combat 
acainst them all.” This said, he dapped spurs to his hoise 
Rozinantc, without giving ear to bis squire Sancho, who bawled 
lo him tlicv were wind mills j not mants- But he was ^ full 
possessed with a strong conceit to the contrary, that he thd not 
so much as hear his squire’s outcry, nor was he sensible of what 
tliey w^erc, although he was already very near 

Stand, coward,” cried he as loud as he could, stand yoi^ 
ground, ignoble creatures, and fly ^ not basely from a single 
knight, w'ho dares encounter you all, ' 

At the same time, the wind rising, the miihsaili began to 
rnove, which, when Don Qubtotc spied, Base nm^ants, 
cried he, “ tliough you move more arms than the giant bnarcus, 

you shall pay for your arrogance." . 

He most devoutly recommended himself to his lady Dulcmca, 
imploriug her assistance in this perilous adventure; and so, 
covering himself with his shield, and couching his lance, he 
rushed with Rozinante’s utmost speed upon the first windmil 
he could come aq an<l, running his lance mto the sail, the wind 
whirled about him with such swiflness, diat the rapidity of the 
motion presently broke the lance into sluvcrs, and hurled away 
both knight and horse along with it, till down he fell, roUing a 

go^ way off in a field. ^ l^i.^ u:. 

° Sancho Panca ran as fast as lus as could dnvc to help his 
master, whom he found lying, and not able to stir, such a blow 
he and Rozlnanic had received, Mercy on me 1 
Sancho, “ did I not give your worsMpfair warning? Did noi 
1 tell you thev were windmills, and tliat nobody o>uld thmt 
otherwise, unless he had also windmilLs in his head? 

" Peace, friend Sancho," replied Don Quixote: there w 

nothing so subject to the inconstancy of fortu^nc as war. 1 am 
verily persuaded the cursed necromancer Freston has trans¬ 
formed these giants into windmills to deprive me of the 
of the victory; such is his inveterate malice against me; nut. 
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in the end, all liis pemidous wiles and stratagems shall prove 
in effectual against the prevailing trfgc of my sword.” 

Amen, say Ij" replied Sancho; and so, heaving him up 
again upon his legs, once more the kniglit mounted poor 
Roiiinanie^ that was lialf shoulder-dipped with his fall. 

Th^ rode on for some time in silence, when Don Quixote, 
perceivmg a tldck cloud of dust arise right before them in the 
road/* Tlic day is come,” said he, turning to squire, the 
day is come, Sancho, that ahall usher in the happiness which 
fortune has reserved for me; this day shall the strength of my 
arm be dgnah^od by such exploits as shall be transmitted even 
to the latest posterity. Seest that cloud of dmt^ Sancho? 
It is raised by a prodigious army marching tliis way, and 
composed of an infinite number of nations*” 

^ ** Why then, a[ this rate,” quoth Sancho, there should be two 
armies; for yonder is as great a du3t on the other side,” 

With that, Don Quixote looked^ and was transported with 
joy at the sight, firmly believing that two vast armies were ready 
to cneage each other in that plain. For his ima^adon was $o 
crowded with those batdes, enchantments^ surprising adventures, 
amorous thoughts, and other whimsies which he had read of in 
romances, that his strong fanqir changed every tiling he saw 
into what he desired to see i and thus he could not conceive 
that the dust was only raised by two large flocks of sheep that 
were going the same road from different pmrts, and could not 
be discerned till they \%'ere very near. He was so pocsltive they 
were two armies that Sancho firmly believed him at last. 

Well, sitj” quoth the squire; '* what are we to do, 1 beseech 
you ? ” 

” Wliat shall we do," replied Don Qui.xote, ” but assist the 
weaker and the injured side? For know, Sancho, that the 
army that now moves tow^ards us is commanded bv the great 
Alifanfaron, emperor of die V'a^t island of Taprotiatm i the 
other that advances behind us Is his enemy, the king of Gara- 
mandans, Pentapolin with the naked arm; so called ^eause he 
always enters into baiUe with his right arm bare/* 

” WTiy,” cried Sancho^ “ you had as good tell me it srota-s; 
the devil of any knight, giant, or man can i see; who knows 
but all this may be witchcraft and spirits? ” 

"How,” replied Don Quixote; "dost thou not hear 
tlicir horses neigh, their tnuiipets sound, and their drums 
beat?” 

“ Not 1,” quoth Sancho; " I prick up my ears like a sow In 
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the bcajis, and yet I caa hear nothin? but the bleating of sheep. 
Oil, that I was ever bom to see this day! ” ... 

But Don Quixote, still riding on, deaf and lost to good advice, 
outroared. his cxpoitulaiing squire. ** Courage, brave kmghts, * 
cried he; “ march up, Ml on all of you who fight under tlie 
standard of tlie valiant Pcutapoliu I ” Andso saying, he charged 
tlic squadron of sheep with that gallantry and resoludou, t^t 
he pierced, broke, and pul it to flight in an instant, chaimng 
through and diroiigh, not without a great slaughter of his 
morld enemies, whom he laid at his feet, biting the ground and 
wallowing in their blood, ^ 

The shepherds, seeing their shem go to rack, caUed out to 
him; till, Jmding fair means incflcKtual, lliey unloosed their 
slings, and began to ply him with stones as big ns their fists. 
WluJe the stones flew about his cars, one unluckily fell upon his 
ifT nall ribs, and had like to have buried two of the shortest deep 
in his body. The knight thought himself slain, or at least 
desperately wounded, and calling to mind an earthen jar of 

E recious balsam he carried, he clapped it to his mouth i but, 
cforc he had swallosved a suiricicnt dose, souse comes another 
of tliosc bitter almonds, that spoiled his draught, and hit him 
so pat upon the lUg, hand, and teeth, tliai it broke the first, 
mairaetl die second, and struck out three or four of die last. 
These two blows were so violent, that the boistcroi^ knight, 
falling from his horse, lay upon the ground as quiet as the 
slain; so that die shcphcxrls, fearing he was killed, got the flock 
together with all speed, and carrying away tlicir dead, which 
were no less than seven sheepj they made what haste they could 

out of harm’s way. , 

When the shepherds were safely gone, up roiii; bancUo. 
“All, ma'itcr,” quoth he. “ Tliis comes of not taking my 
counsel. Did I not tell you it was a flock of sheep, and no 
army ? May I never stir if ever I set eyes on a more dismal 
figure in my born days; and I cannot tell w hat should be the 
cause of it, unless your being dred after itsis fray, or the want oj 
your worship^^ tcethi but i thiirdc you should rauic^r be callctl 
die Knight of the lil-favourcd Ck>iintcnaticc.'- 

All the knights of yore/' cried Don C^uLxote, “ 
some appellation j for one was called the Knight of the Hurniiig 
Swordj another of tlie Unicom^ a third of tlic PhoenL^; by 
which by-names and distinctions they were known all over 
the globe, Thereforep doubtless, that learned saj^e, my 
hktoTjaiip has inspired thee witli tlie thought of giving me 
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that additional appellation of the Knight of the lll-favourecl 
Countenance,^" 

After they had rested aivhile and Don Quixote had rinsed his 
hlo^y jav^^s In a broot^ tticy mounted again and, turning to 
the right hand, struck into a highway, where tJicy had not 
gone far before they discovered a horseman, who wore upon his 
head something that glittered like gold. The knight had no 

oner spied hinis hut turning to his squire. “ Sancho/^ cried 
he, ‘‘ in all probability yonder comes the man who weai^ on his 
head Mambrino*^ helmet,^’ 

J do not know/" sa^'S Sancho, but I am sure, were I 
suffered to speak my mind, mayhap I would give you such main 
reasons tJiat yourself should see you arc wide of the matter^” 
How can I be mistaken, thou ctemai misbeliever? ” cried 
Don Quixote, *" Dost iliQU not see that knight that comes 
riding up direcdy towards us upon a dapple grey steed, with a 
helmet of gold on his head? "" 

** I sec w hat I replied Santho, " and die devil of any¬ 
thing 1 can spy but a fellow upon such another ^cy ass as mine 
k, mih something that glistens on top of tus liead.^J 

Now^ the truth of the story was tliis; There were in that part 
of the country t^vo villages, one of wlilch was so little that it had 
not 50 much as a shop in it, nor any barber; so that the barber 
of the greater village scrv^cd also die smaller. And thus a 
person happening to have occasion to be let blood, and another 
to be shavedj the barber was ^oing thitlier with his brass basin, 
w hich he had clapped upon his head to keep his hat from being 
spoiled by the rain. 

When Don Quixote 5 aw tlie imaginary knight draw near, he 
fixed hb lance, or javelin, to hb thigh, and widiont staying to 
hold a parley, flew at lib adversary as fiercely as Rozinante 
would gallop] crying out in the midst of lus career, Caitiff! 
wTCtchT defend thyself, or immediately surrender that w^hich is 
sojiisdYmydue! ^ 

The barber, w^ho iis he peaceably went along sa^v that terrible 
apparition come thundering upim hJm at unawares, had no 
uther way to avoid being run thmugh with hk lance but lo 
throw himself off from his ass to the mund; and then, as 
hastily getting up, he took lo liis heels, leaving hb ass and hb 
basin behind nim. 

Don Quixote ordered Sancho to take up tlic helmets 

“ On my word,” quoth Sancho, it is a special basin^ and 
as well w^orth a piece of eight a$ a thief h worth a halter/* 
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With lliai he gave it to bis master, srho presently clapped it on 
his head, Iximing it every way to find out the leaver or 
and at last, sedne it had none. “Doubtless, said he, the 
Paean for >vhom this famous helmet was first made hatl a bead 
of prodigious size i but the worst is that there is at least one nnil 

of it wanting.** . . , 

Sancho could not forbear smiling to hear his master call the 

barber’s basin a helmet. ^ • , 

Proceeding on their quest of adventures, Don Quixote and 
his simple squire met a noble duke and hb duchesss who were 
hawking in a forest glade. Wben they discovered who the 
strange figure was xvhu approached them with such grave 
courtesy the duke and duchess remembered to have heard talcs 
of die rare exploits of the errant knijjlit and his squire. Thi^' 
therefore invited Don Quixote to sojourn with them in uieir 
castle, intending to have much rare sport with Uic knights 
strange fimtasies and the simplicity of his squire, ^ 

Don Quixote having solemnly accepted the in«Litton, and 
the cotnpjiTiy liai\"itij5 relumed to the cststlcr die duke und lUi. 
duchess lost no time in starting tlie frolic. 

After dinner in the castle gardens there entered suddenly a 
herald of prodigious size, with a white beard stretehmg to his 
waist. He asked audience for his mistress, the Djsconsokiie 
Matron, Trifaldi. \Vhen this was granted, twelve elderly 
waiting-women entered the garden, all clad in mourning 
habits, over which they had veils of white calico. After them 
came the Countess Trifaldi, handed by her squire Tnraldm. 

Then in a voice rather hoarse and rough than clear anti 
delicate, “ Most invincible knight.** said she, addressing Don 
Quixote, “ i prostrate m>'sdf at these feet, the foundations and 
pillaTs of chivalrv errant, the supporters of my drtmping spuits, 
whose indefatigable steps alone can hasten my relief. • 

The Disconsolate Matron then proceeded to teU her stop'. 
She had come far over the seas from Candaya, where she had 
once been duenna to the queen dowager’s daughlc^ Antono- 
masin. U nfortunatcly, she had been the occasion of the tiucen s 
death from mere anger aod shame when it was brought to ligju 
that her daughter had secretly married an upstart courtier, 
introduced into her chamber by the Countess Tnfaldi hcrsch. 
At news of the queen’s death, her brother, a most pro^giou.s 
fiend and enchanter, the notorious ifalambrutio, had changed 
the young husband and wife into a hideous crocodile and a 
braaen shc-monkey of unknown meul. By tiie same malign 
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influtnct tiic ducnnA ajid aU her maids-in-waiting bad felt the 
ijores of their faces to open, and all about them perceived an 
Itching pain, like the pneking of pins and needles. Clapping 
iheir hands to their faces, they had found them dl rough with 
bristly beards. 

“ Thus,” ended the countess, after she and her attendants 
had thrown back their veils and exposed the most honiblc 
thick beards, “hath that murtJicring and bloody-mindrf 
Jtilalambruno served us, and planted these rough and horrid 
bristles on our faces, otherwise most delicately smooth,” 

The duke and duchess mar^’etled at the unnatural sight, and 
tltcn the Disconsolate Lady continued: " You must know then, 
sir, from this place to the idngdom of Candaya, by computation, 
we reckon is about five thousand leagues. You arc likewise to 
understand that Malambnino told me, that when fortune 
should make me find out the knight who is to dissolve our 
enchantment—and that knight he held to be none other than 
the world-famous Don Qubtote himself—he would send him a 
famous steed. It is managed by a wooden peg in its forehead, 
instead of a bridle, and fiTes p swiftly through the air as if all 
the devils in hell w'cre switching him.” 

“ Nay," anoth Sancho, “ as for an easy pacer, commend me 
to my dapme. Indeed, he is none of your high flyers, he cannot 
gallop in tne air; but on the king’s highway he shall pace ye 
with the best ambler that ever wcot on four legs." 

At that moment, unexpectedly, who should enter the garden 
hut four savages covered with grem ivy, bearing on their 
shouidcTE a large w'oodcn horse, which they set upon his legs 
before the company; and then one of them cried out, “ Now 
let I dm that has the courage, mount this engine.” 

" 1 am not hc^" quoth Sancho, “ for 1 have no courage, nor 
am I a knight.” - 

" Madam,” cried Don QuiStoie, " 1 will do it with all my 
heart, nor will f so much as stay for a cushion, or to put on my 
spurs, but mount instantly.” 

“ 1^at b more than 1 should do," (moth Sancho. " I am 
not in such a plaguey haste, not I; and if the quickset hedges 
OB their snouts cannot be lopped off withtiut my riding on that 
hard crupper, let these gendevvomen get tome Other barber." 

Tlicreupon the duke reassured Sancho, and promised him 
the if he should now make thb flight upon the wooden horse 
behind hb vaknuus master, he should upon hb return find 
liimsetf tlie governor of a fair great island. 
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“ Good, your viforship, say no more,*' cried Sancho. 1 
am but a poor squire. But bang baseness; mount, master, 
and blindfold me, somebody; svtsb me a good voyage and pray 
for me. To horse, to horse: the tears of these poor bearded 
EcndcwoTnen have melted my heart, and mclhinks I feel the 
bristles Slicking in it,”" 

Now, both being hoodwinked, and Don Quixote perceiving 
cvcr^'lhing ready for their setting out, began to turn the pin; 
and no sooner had lie set his hand to it, but the itfaiting women 
and all the company set up their throats, crying out," Now, now, 
you fly aloft. Sec how they cut the air more swiftly than an 
arrow I Now they mount, and tower, and soar, while the ^a 2 mg 
world wonders at their course! ” ” Sir,” said Sancho, girding 

his hands about his master's waist, why do they say we arc so 
high, since we can hear dieir voices? ” “ Never mind that,” 

answered Don Quixote; “ for in these extraordinary kind of 
flights we must suppose our hearing and seeing will be extra- 
oidinary also. Come then, take courage; we make swinging 
way, and have a fair, tnerty gale.” ** 1 think so, too,” quoth 
Sancho, " for I feel the wind puff as briskly upon me here, as if 
I do not know how many pairs of bellows were blowing wind in 
mv tail." 

Sancho was not altogether in the wrong; for nvo of throe pairs 
of bellows w'ene indeed levelled at him then, which gave air very 
plentifully, . , 

Don Quixote at last feeling the wind, “ Sure,” said he, _ we 
must be risen to the middle region of the air, where the winds, 
hail, snow, thunder, lightning, and other meteors are pro* 
duced; so diat if we mount at this rate, we sJialJ be in the 
region of 6re presently, and, what is worst, I do not know how 
to manage this pin, so as to avoid being scorched and toasted 
alivt.” 

At the same time some flax* with other combustible mattOTj 
wdikh had been got ready, was clapped at the end of a long 
stick, and set on fire at a small distance from their noses, and 
the heat and smoke affecting the knight and his squire, " May 
1 be hanged," quoth Sancho, “ if we be not come to this fire¬ 
place you talk of, or very near it; lor the half of my beard is 
singed already, I liavt a huge mind to peep out, and see 
whereabouts we are." 

Now iit resolving to pul aji end to this extraordinary 
adventure, which had so long entertained them successfully, 
the duke and duchess ordered one of their servants to give 
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fire to the steed's tail; and the horse, being stufTed full of 
squibs, crackers, and otlier fircv,-ork5, burst presently imo 
pieces, witJi a mighty noise, diromng the knight one way, ^ 
tlic set (lire sinotiier, both sufficiently singed. The Disconsolate 
Matron and the bearded regiment iiad disappeared from the 
garden, and the rest, counterfeiting a trance, lay flat tqjon the 
ground. When Don Quixote and Sancho got up, their wonder 
at being surrounded only, as they thought, by corases, ssms 
diverted by the appearance of a large stake stuck m the ground 
with a scroll of parchment tied to it, hearing tlic message: 

** The renowned knight, Don Quixote de la Mancha, achieved 
the vcmui'c of the Coiinless Triiiddi, olherwiw called the Dis¬ 
consolate Matron, and her conipanioiu in dislre^by batdy 
attempting it. Malambruno is fully satisfied. The waiting 
getiUewomen ha% c lost their b^rds; King Clayijo and Queen 
Antonomasia have resumed their pristine shapes," 

So ended the high adventure of the woodp horse. And 
now Sancho claimed lus reward, the promised island. It 
happened that tile duke, diough he had indeed no island to 
bestow, was at that very time looking for a new governor for 
one of the townships ot his domains. To this position, after 
lie had made suitable arTangcmcnts for tlie sport, he now 
appointed the delighted Sancho. * 

Sancho, with a large equipage set forth on Dapple, leaving 
his master behind at the castle. No sooner had he arrived in 
the town, which, they gave liim to understand, was the Island 
of Barataria, tlian he was taken to the courts of justice, ^cre to 
prove his fitness for the high position of governor by adjudicat¬ 
ing in several vexed disputes between his subjects. 

Sancho’s native shrewdness overeamc each knotty ease that 
was brought before him. One old townsman plaintiIT, 
wrangling about ten crowns borrowed from another, _who 
affirmed he had not repaid it, declared he would he satisfied 
if his pretending creditor swore upon the rod of justice the 
account h.'id not been settled. Handing him his stalF lor the 
plain tiff to hold, tlic other knelt down and performed the 
oath. Then the defendant took his staff again, and hav-ing 
made a low obeisance to the judge, was leaving the court. 

Which, when Sancho perceived, reflecting on the passage of 
the cane, and admiring the creditor's patience, after he had 
studied a while witli his head leaning on his stomach, and his 
forefinger on his nose, on a sudden he ordered the old man 
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with the staff to be called back. VSTicti he >r.is returned, 

“ Honest man/’ said Sancho, “let me sec tliat cane a JUtlc. 

1 have a use for it.” Sancho took the cane, and giving it to the 
other, “Now go your ways," said he, “far you arc pajd 
Then, seeing the old man’s bewilderment, he ordered the slaiT 
to be broken open in court, which was no sooner done but mvt 
dropped the ten disputed crowns. Ail the spectators were 
am^cd, and began to look on their governor as a second 

Solomon. . , , . r 

Yet, alas, Sancho soon found that the govmiorship of an 
island was fraught with inconveniences he could ill bear. They 
led him into the governor’s palace, where a magnificent 
collation was prepared for him. Beside Ids chair stood the 
governor’s ph)*siaan. Half a hundred richly-prepared rae^at 
dishes and all kinds of dcUdous fruits were brought to the 
governor’s elbow by the liveried sei^ntors. But every time 
Sancho tried to help himself, with a wave of bts wand the 
physician caused the dish to be taken away uneaten, saymg it 
^vas as much as his position ivas worth to allow any food that 
might have an injurious clfect to enter the precious govern¬ 
mental stomach. . , < 1 . f 

“ If ii be so.” said Sancho, " let Mr. Doctor see which oF 
all these dishes on the table will do me most good and least 
harm, and let me cat my belly full of that, without haying tt 
whisked away with his wand. As I live, 1 am ready to die With 
hunger: not to allow me to cat any victuals is the way to 
shorten mv life, and not to lengthen it." * Very 
I.ord/' replied the physician; “ however, I am of opinion you 
ought not to cat of these rabbits, as bdng a hairy, fu^ oF 
lend^ nor would 1 have you taste of that veal; indeed, iF it 
tv'cre neither roasted nor pickled, something might he said; 
but as it is. it must not be.’ , , . 

And so, by order of the duke, were such pranks playi^ upon 
the new governor. At last, when he had been in his “ island 
a week, governing rviih the canny wisdom of the simple country 
soul, a mock attack upon the island was staged, in which piior 
Sancho received such a battering and bru^ng, that / /t 
was all over he rose silently from nis bed, where they' had laid 
liim unmit^ouSj and creeping along sofdy (for he was too much 
bruised to go along very fast), he got to the stable, followed liy 
all the company; and coming to Dapple, he cmbracM the 
quiet anJmaij gave him a loving kis^ on the forchcitdj_andy «iLh 
tears in his eyes, “ Come hither/^ sciid he, my friend^ tliou 
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fkithful companion, and fellow-sharer id my travds and miseries; 
when thee and I consorted together, and all my cares were but 
to mend dry furniture, and feed thy little carcase, then bappjf 
were my days, my motiths, and years. But since 1 forsook thee 
and clambered up the towers of ambition and pride, a thousand 
woes, a thousand torments, and four thousand tribulations have 
haunted and worried my soul. I was uot to be a ^vemor, 
nor to defend islands nor cities Grom encimcs that break m upon 
them- I have ndther won nor lost, which is as much_ as to 
say, without a penny 1 came to this govcmnient, and without 
a penny 1 leave it, quite contrary to what governors of islands 
use to when they’leave them.' 

And xvith that, taking no more for his journey than half a loaf 
of bread and half a cheese, he went back to sers-e his craetpate 
master, the Knicht of the ilUfavoured Countenance. 

Leaving die Duke’s Court, after several day’s ridii^, they 
approached the great Sierra Morcua (or black) mountains, and 
as they wandered further into tlie rocky paths, Don Qukolc 
was transported ssith joy to find himself where he might flatter 
his ambition with the hopes of fresh adventura to signalize hts 
valour; for this vastness made him call to mind the wonderful 
exploits that other kiiights-crraiit performed in such solitudes. 
Filled with those airy notions, he thought on notliing else: but 
Saiicho was for more substantial food, and sitting sidelong,_ as 
%vamen do, upon Ids beast, he slily took out from the provision 
panier he had filched from die barbea-’s ass, now one piece of 
meat, then another, and kept his grinders going faster than his 
fcet- 

Thus occupied, diey came to the foot of a high rock that stood 
by itsclfi as ifit had been hewa out and divided from the rest; by 
the skirl of it glided a purling stream that softly took its inding 
ermrse through an adjacent meadow. The verdant freshness 
of the grass, die number of wild trees, plants, and Bowep that 
feasted the eyes in that pleasant solitude, invited Knight of 
the Ill-favoured Countenance to make choice of it to perform 
an amorous penance. 

When be had told Sancho his intention, "I design,"he added, 
" that thou shall set forward about three days hence. In the 
meanwhile thou shall \x a^vitness of what I will do for my lady’s 
sake, that thou mayest give her an account of it, when thou 
dclivercst her a letter I shall write/’ 

As for tlie diree days you would have me loiter here to 
mind your mad tricks,"' replied Sancho* “ you had as good 
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make accouiu they are already ot er; for I hold them for done, 
unsighl, unseen, and will tell wonders to rtiy Lady: wherefore 
write YOU vour letter, and send me away wth aU hastc^ 

*'*' be it sOj*" DTO^vered iite Kiught of the ill-fa voutm 
C ountenance. " Bnt since wc Iui\ c no paper, I must be 
obliged to WTtlc on the leaves or bark of trccs^ as they dtil m 
ancient times, and tlioushalt get the letter fairly lr;m5cnbcd at 
tl)c first village where tliou caii'st meet \Mth a schoolm^tcr. 
It is no matter as to tlic hand in which the letter is wntten; 
for as I remember, Dulcinca can neither read nor write, nor 
did she ever see any of my Icliens, nay, not so much as any oi 
my writing in her life: for my love and hen have tdways ^cn 
purely Platonic, never extending beyond the laivful bounds ol 
a modest look^ and diat, too, very seldom, so strictly Lorenzo 
Corchuelo, her father, and Aldonza Nagalcs, her mother, have 
kept and educated her.” 

Heigh-day! ” quoth SancUo, *' did you ever hear the like! 
and is my Lady Dultdnea del Toboso, at l^t, the daughter of 
Lorenzo Corchuelo, she that is othenvise called Aldonza 


Lorenzo? ” . ,i , • - L .V * 

“ The same,” answered Don Quixote, and it is she that 

merits to be the sovereign mistress of the umverse. 

“ Udsdaggers,” quoth Sancho, “ 1 know her full well J she is 
a strapping wench, in faith, pitches the bar with e’er a lusty 
young fellow in our parish. By the mass, she b a notable, 
strong-built, sizable, sturdy, manly lass, and one tliat will keep 
her cWn. out of the mire, I warrant her. Body a mine, what a 
pair of lungs and a voice she has when she sets up her throat I 
1 saw her one day perched up on top of our steeple, to ^ to 
some ploughmen thativcrc at wx>rl in a falluw-fieldand though 
they were half a league off. they heard her as plain as if they 

had been in the churchyard under her." 

” I have often told ihec, Sancho,” said Don Quptote, and 
1 tell thee again, that thou oughiest to bridle or immure thy 
saucy prating tongue i for thou art but a dull-headed dunce, 
yet now and then thy ill-mannered jests bite too shojp.^ 

^ “ Sir " quoth Sancho, “ unriddle my dull pate this: I dare¬ 
say the kmghts who did these penances you tell of had some 
reason to be mad; but what reason have you to be mad too? 
What lady ever sent you a-packing, or so mu^ m slight^ you 
^ Why, there is the point I ” cried Don Quixote. In th^ 
consists tbe singular perfection of my uxtdertddng; forj mark 
me, Sancho, for a kiught-crrant to run mad upon any just 
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occ3$ioit, b neither strange nor meritorious; no, the niiity u 
to run mad without a eause» without die least constraint or 
necessity. There is a refined and exquisite passion tor vou, 
Sancho! I ara mad, and will be mad, until thy return with an 
ansiver to the letter which thou must carry from me to my Lady 
Dulcinea.” 

“ There k no need,” Don Quheote said when he had writ 
his letter, “ to set my name. Amadk of Gaul, I recollect, 
never signed his letters.” 

“ That’s ^ one to me,” quoth Sancho. “ Now 1 intend to 
$cl forth, without seeing any of your mad tricks; and I will 
relate that I saw you perform so many that she can desire no 
more.” 

" Nay,” said Don Quixote, “ I will have tlice stay a while, 
Sandio, and see me stark naked; it is also absolutely necessary 
that thou shouldcst see me practise some twenty or ihirtv mad 
gambols.” 

W'itli that, slipping off his breeches and stripping himself 
naked to the waist, he gave two or three frisks in the air, and 
then, pitching on his iiands, he fetched his heels over hk head 
twice together; and as he tumbled willi his legs aloft, dis¬ 
covered such rarities that Sancho even made haste to turn his 
ass’s hrad, that he might no longer see them, and rode away 
full satkhed that he might swear his master w^as mad. 

Then, taking Uie direct road to Toboso, the next day he 
arrived at an inn. When he reached the dewar, two men hap¬ 
pened to come out, and, believing they knew him, “ Loot, 
master doctor,” cried one to the otlier, ” is not that Sancho 
Pan 9 a, whom housekeeper told us her master had inveigled 
to go along witli him? ” *' The same,” answered the other. 
Now these tw'o happened to be Don Quixote's friends, the curate 
and the barber. 

The misty squire presently knew them, and being asked 
about hb master, ” 1 left him,” he replied, ” frisking and 
doing penance in the midst of yonder mountain to his heart’s 
content,” Then he gave ihcrn a full account of the business, 
how he was then ^vng from hk master to carry a letter to my 
lady Dulcinea del Toboso, Lorenzo Curchuclo's daughter, with 
whom he was up to the ears in love. 

The curate and the barber tvondered more and more at the 
increase of Don Quixote's madness, and lliey resoh-ed to set 
out forthwith in an attempt to bring the poor knight back home 
again, Tlitrewiih they set about devising of a plan by which, 
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playing upon die vcr>' madness of the knight^ they might 
inveigle him to cease his penance and return to La Mancha. 

There happened to be stJuHng at that inn two travellers, a 
young man of high births lion Ferdinandj, and Dorothea, a 
ynung woman of a^illiistTious a parentage and exceeding beauty. 
'Hicy were lovers whom various misenanccs had for a while 
parted and fate hfid now happily reunited at thk inn. To these 
lAvo the barber and die curate did now tell the strange ease 
Don Quixote tvas iHj and after some talk conceived a design 
that wus very well to their liking. 

When they bad done, they cfdlcd Sancho to saddle KU ass* 
for he must now accompany me barber and a noble damsel back 
to the Black Mountain, ^^l this time Sancho had been sitting 
mxh the landlord, cjamming his guts w^iJi hss favourite dish 
of cow's heels ; when he came in to the others and beheld the 
beautiful Dorothea, " Who is that fine lady? he asked. 

She is,” answered the curate, " the only heire&s hi a direct 
iiiic to the vast kingdom of Micromicou: moved by the fame 
of your master^s great exploits* that spreads itself over all 
Guineas she comes to seek him out, ana beg a boon of him; 
that is, to redress a wrong which a wicked giant has done her/' 

“ VVhyi that is well,” quotli Sancho* ** a happy seeking and 
a happy finding. Now, if my master be but so lucky as to right 
that wTong by kiDing that son of a whore of a giant you tell 
me of, I sm a made man.” 

After the curate had once more given Dorothea her cue, she 
and the barber, disguised in a false beard* set off vvith Sancho. 

Thus they ^vent on until they reached the Black ^^lountain 
and then, among the rocks, tlicy spied Don Quixote, who had 
by this time put on hh clothes, tnough not his armour. Im¬ 
mediately, Dorothea, understanding he was the person, alighted 
and advanced towarth the knight, and, falling on her ^ccs 
before him, in spite of his endeavours to hinder her: " Thrice 
valorous and invincible knight,” said she, never wall I rise 
from ihh place till your generosity has granted me a boon, 
w^hich shall redound to your honour and die rcHcf of the most 
disconsolate and most injured damsel that the sun evxr 
Sir, the boon I have to beg of your magnanimous valour is, 
that you will be pleased to go with me instantly w lddier 1 shall 
conduct you, and promise me not to engage in any other 
adv enture dll you have revenged me on a traitor w'ho usurps 
my kingdom* contrary' to all laws* both human and divine, ' 
grant you all thisj lady,” quoth Don Qiiixotc,and 
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therefore from this irtomcnt sh^c off ah desponding thoughts 
and study to revive your drooping hopes; for» by the jwsbiaocc of 
Heaven, arid my strenuous arm, you shah see yourself restored 
to your kingdom, and seated on the throne of your ancestors.” 

Having gently raised her up, he embraced her with an awful 
grace and civility, and l-hcn c^ed to Sancho for his arms. 

Aud now the champion being completely accoutred, “ Come 
on/* said he, !ct us go and vindicate the rights of this dia^ 
possessed princess.” 

The barber was all this while upDu hb knees, and had 
enough to do to keep himself from lauglungp and his beard 
from Tailing, which, if it had dropped off, would have betrayed 
his face and the whole plot at once. S^cho, for his part, 
seeing liis master in so fair a way of being ncsti door to an 
emperor^ niany times congratulated himself on the speedy 
jcalization of his dreams j for he did not question that his 
master would marry that princess^ and so be, at least, King of 
Micromicon. 

While they rode back to the inn^ Don QuLxotc entertained 
them with a long discourse, extolling the profession of ddvaljy 
above that of letters, bringing his oration to a close vrith an elo¬ 
quent plaint about the cowardly inodes of warTarc in modern 
times; ** Blessed were those happy ages that were strangers id 
tiie dreadful fury of these dwilisn instruments of ardllcry, whose 
inventor, 1 am satisfied, is now in Hell, receiving the reward of 
his cursed invention, which is the cause that ver)' often a 
cowardly, base hand takes away the life of the bravest gentle* 
man. This comidtredi 1 coulo almost say, 1 am sorry at my 
heart for having taken upon me this profession of a knight- 
errant in so detestable an age.” , 

As th^ rode tluis discoursing, they espied about a do^cn 
men Mtting on the green grass in the middle of a meadow. 
Near them they saw serv'cral spread sheets that seemed to cover 
something. Don Quixote rode up to the people and civilly 
asked them vvhat they had got under that linen. “ Sir,” replied 
one of them, ** they are some carved images that arc to be set 
up at an aUar we are erecting in our town/* “If you please,** 
said Don Quixote, ** I should be glad to see them/* So one of 
the men uncovered a figure that happened to be St. George. 
" This,” said Don Quixote was one of the best knights-errant 
the divtue warfare or Church Militatit ev^er had: hk name 
was Don St. George, and he was an extraordinary protector dT 
damsels.** 
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After some otlicr images of the Church MilitanCs knights 
had been uacuvered and admired by Don Qpixotc, they showed 
a piece that represented Si- Paul fallmg from hii horse, with 
aU the circumstances usually expressed in the sEory of hb con¬ 
version. This,” said Don Quixoie, ** was the greatest enemy 
the Church hlllitant had once, and proved afeerwardb tlic 
greatest defender it will ever have.” ^ 

Then Don Quixote, perceiting there were no otliej images* 
desired the men to cover those he had seem And now* my 

f ood friends,” said he to them, I cannot but esteem the sijght 
have had of thotsc images as a happy omen i for these saints 
and knights were of the same profession I follow, which b Uiat 
of arms: the difference only lies in this point, that they were 
saints and fought according to the rules of holy discipline; 
and 1 am a sinner, and Bght after the manner of mcp. They 
concmered Heaven by force, for Heaven b taken by vioJenec; 
but 1* alas, cannot yet tell what I gain by the forc^; of my 
labours! Yet by a happy change m my fortune, aad an 
improvcmctit in my understanding, 1 might perhaps lake a 
bettco' course than I do/* 

** Heaven grant it,” quoth Sancho^ 

Shortly afterwartb they reiurned to the inn, and the whole 
company having spent two days dicre, the curate and die 
barber though; out some device to carry home Don Quixote, 
without putting Don Ferdinand and Dorothea to tiic trouble of 
humouring hb impertiticnce any longer. They fir^t agreed 
with a wagoner that went by with his team of oxen to carry 
him home; then had a kind of w^ooden c^c made, so large 
that the Itnighi might conveniendy sit, or lie, in it, Presenily 
after* all the company of the inn dbgubcd themselves, somi: wiih 
masques, others by disfiguring tbcLr faces, and the real by change 
of apparel, so that Don Quixote should not take them to be the 
same persons. Thb done, they all silently entered hb diamb^, 
where he was sleeping very soundly; they imnicdiaidy laid 
hold on him so forcibly, and held Ids arms and legs so luyd, 
that he ^vas not able to stir, or do anything but stare on those 
odd figures svhich stood round him. He instantly imagined 
himself to be enchanted and tliosc firightful figures to be spirito 
and demons^ > 

They lifted him out of hb bed, and placing him in the cage, 
shut him in and nailed Uic bars of it fet. 

In six days^ time tliey reached the knightb village^ It was 
about uooii when they entered the town; and as it happened to 
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be on A Stinday, all the people were assembled m the market- 
plactT through the middle of which Ddji Qubcote must of 
necessity pass. Everybody w^as curious to know what w^as in the 
cage ■ and the people were strangdy surprised vi'hen ^ey saw 
and knetv their icnwmmaii. While they were gaping and 
wondering^ a little boy ran to the knight^s homCp and gave 
intelligence to the housekeeper and niece that their master and 
uncle was returned, stretched out at Icngdi on a bundle of hay, 
in a wagoHj and drawn along by a team of oxctik 

Tlie housekeeper and niece undressed Don Quixote and 
pul him to bed; tvhere he lay looking asnuint but could not 
imagine w here he tvas* And, indeed, whctlicr it was by reason 
of his exposure on ihe mountain or the frequent drubbings he 
had received, Don Quixote w^as taken with a mortal feven 
He entered into a long swoon, and when he awaked^ “ Blessed 
be the Almighty/* cried ht^ “ for tliis great benefit he has 
vouchsafed to do me! 1 nfiiiite arc his mercies; they arc greater 

and more in number than the sim of men. Aly judgment k 
rclurucd clear and undisturbed, and that cloud of ignorance is 
now removed which the continual reading of those damnable 
books of knight'Crranir)' had cast over my understanding. I 
find, nicce and thou, good Sancho, that my end approaches; 
but I would have it such, that though my life has got me the 
characier of a madman, I may desert^e a better at my death.” 

Woe's me, my denr mils tor’s worship 1 " cried Satidio, all 
in tears, ” do not die tliis bout, but even take my counsel, and 
live on many yeani; it h die maddest trick a man can ever 
play in hk whole life, to let his breath sneak out of his body 
Vrhhout any more ado, and uithout so much as a rap over the 
pate, or a kick on the guts; to go out like the snuff of a farthing 
camllc, and die merely of the mulligrubs or the sullcns.” 

Soft and fair, SarichOi,” replied Don Quixote. I w'as 
mad, bui I am now in my senses; 1 was once Don Quixote de 
La Mancha, but am now the plain Alonso Qmxano, and 1 
hope the sincerity of my repentance may restore me to the 
same esteem you nave had for me before.” 

In shortj Don Quixote's lasi day came and, amidst die tears 
and lamentations of his iriends, he gave up the ghost. Thus 
died that ingenious gentleman Don Quixote dc la Mancha, 
whose native place Cid Hamct, his historian, has not thought 
fit to mention, with design that all ihe low^ns and villages in 
La Mancha should contend for the honour of giving him birth, 
as the seven cities of Greece did for Homer. 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 

Bv F\ODOR DOSTOEVSKY 

** The Bf&thefs Kammazoi} is mt only one of the greatesi 
ever wnlten. It is also an otkmpt to survey tM entire 
tife of dvUized mon tn relation to nis main pfobtems— 
religionf love^ monej^ the future ^ society^ etc.^ 

Obviously themes so vast cannot be dealt with in a brief 
summary- Headers are strongly recommended to peruse the 
book itself in order to form a true estimate of ths amazing 
range and grandeur of Dostaeoskys gentus. What is 
given below outlines the enihraiting story of crime and passion 
wkuh is the foreground, as it were^ to the authors magnify 
cent tableau of all humanity groping towards the light. 

" ^VAN;p my dear boy, if only you'll go to Tchcrmashtiya 
I and sdl that properly for me, Til give yon the sweetest 
jLlittie wcueh iu all Russia. She's running around bare¬ 
foot* it *5 true, but she'5 a beauty. Don't despise these girla 
from the slums; theyVe pearls of joy , . . he! het he! " 
liitcrKl Fyodor Pivlovitch Karamaiov, his beady old eyes 
shining i«th delight as he poured out with unsteady hand 
another glass of brandy. 

Ivan glanced at his father with ill-conceakd disgust. “ Why 
can’t you go to Tchertnasittiya yourself? ” he demanded.^ 
“Because there’s a very urgent matter here that requires— 
he I he!—my/mmaf attendon.” 

Ivan exchanged a significant look with his younger brother, 
Alyosha, who that evening had obtained special leave front 
tlie monastery in order to visit his lather. 

An observer would have failed to notice any sign of Die 
rdadottship linking this strangely assorted trio-^unlcss it were 
the air of freedom, almost of wildness, in their demeanour, 
which, according to local gossip, was said to mark all the 
Karamazovs. Old Fyodor Karamazov was a wealthy land¬ 
owner, whose long devotion to avarice, drink and sensuality 
revealed itself in piercing little eyes, bloated and empurpled 
chccfci, and full, slobbering lips. Ivan, who at twenty-four 
had already made his mark as a brilliant journalist, bad the 
sharp, cold face, cynical manner and polishcii bearing of a man 
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of the world. Alyosha, four years younger than hii brother, 
wiis preparing to liccoriit a monk, though any hint of asceticism 
or pride suggested by hU cassock was bdied at once by his 
fresh ruddy diccks, merry' eyts and expression of iimple good¬ 
nature. t 

Alyosha iind I’i'an kne^^- only too well why Fyodor Pavlovitch 
refused to go to Tehermashnya. Tlicy also knew that the 
” verv urgent malter which kepi him at home would almost 
cerLalnly involve their fatlicr and their elder brother, Mitya, 
ID a conflict that might tfitJ in death. 

Mitya Karamazov had been a lieutenant in the army lindl 
his dissohite life forced him to resign his commission. He had 
saved ageticrai from disgrace, and out of gratitude this generaFs 
daughter, Katerina Ivano^ma^ become cu^raged to Mliya. 

Bui die eldest Karamazov inherited m full measure the 
fever in the blood of his fattier, Mitya insulted Katerina 
abominably. He.spent on carousals with prostitutes half tlie 
sum of three thousand roubles she asked him to send to her 
sister in Moscow. At last he abandoned her completely, and 
became madly infatuated with the lovely Grushenka, the 
former mistress of a Polish officer. 

Then suddenly old Fyodor Karamazov himself bad fallen 
a prey to the msidious charms of Grushenka. Perhaps the 
knowledge that she was already his son^s beloved fanned the 
flame of nis dcsurcj but in any case he btimcd with ttnashamed 
torment to po^i^ her. He had told Gniskenka that if she 
would come to him for just one single night he would reward 
her with three thousand roubles^ waiting for her in an envelope 
under his pillow. MStya, raring with jealousy^ wm watching 
his father^s house night and day^ 

I never thought a woman ugly in my life,^^ said old 
Karamazov, between hicconghs. ‘‘You can’t understand that, 
eh, my boys, my little suddne-pigs. You\e milk in your 
veins, not blood. Even iddlUsJitks can sliow you a trick or two 
that'll entrance you. listenp I used to have some queer fun 
with your poor deceased mother. Vd craw'J on my hands and 
knees and kiss her feet until she began to laugh, a tinkling little 
d^dous laugh, you never beard anything like it, and a few 
minutes later it would have giowm into hpteria and sheM be 
screaming as if she were in the throes of joy. 1 always had to 
take her to the monastery after one of those do's before X could 
bring her to her sem^i The blessed FaUiCT^ prayed her back 
to reason. Religious wasn^t the word for it with your poor 
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mqihcrr; vvhfrn the feasts of Our Lady were ua, she uTiulda^t 
even let me into her bedroom. Tli knock the bloody mysticism 
out of htLTy tliinks I one iiight. * Here/ says I, ‘ you see your 
Holy Image? You believe it\ miraculous? 'fhen watch me 
on it* and youll see nothiagUI happen to me/ Good 
JLord^ I thought for a moment she wdiuu kill me. Bui she 
only jumped up^ v^ixung her handsj then suddenly hid her face 
in ihem, Deg4aiitrembliiig all over and fell on the floor * . . all 
in a heap* wTithinff and . * . Alyosha, iYIyoshu* what on 
eajdi’s the mancr? 

TJie old nian sprang to Jiis feet ui alarm. AJvoslia had 
jumped up Jxom his seat exactly as his mother was said to have 
done, \v™nff his handSj hid h^ face in thcnij and faJJen ba^^ In 
his cJiair^ sJiaklng aU over in a paroxysm of violent, silent 
weeping* 

Ivanl Water quietly!” cried old Karamazov^ 
“ Ifs like her, the spit and image of w hat she used to be In her 
religious fits, his mother. Spurt some water on him from your 
mouth; thafs what 1 used to do with her. He's upset about 
his mother^” he muttered. 

** She was my mother, too, I believe^” said Ivan icily* 
Points of fire glimmered m his dark, indolent eyes. The old 
man shrank back from liim so hurri«Dy that he knocked over 
his chair. 

Your mother?” he mumbled uncerlaiiily. ” Was 
she? . . . Why, damn it, of course she was* Es^cusc me; 
why^ I was almost Lhiuking Ivan . . , he! he! hel” A 
drunken, half^senseless grin screwed up his Bps. 

At that moment a fearful clamour arose lu the hall, there 
were loud shoutsj the door of the dining-room was Hung open, 
and a man burst mto tlie room. He was about t^vcniy-^ight 
year^ old, of powerful build, but with pale, sujikcu checks* 
His thick black iiair fell in di^onder over liis flushed forehead, 
and his large dark ej-cs shone with a gleam of madness as they 
met the terrified eyes of Fyodor Pavlovitch. 

He'll kill me I He'U kill me! ” screamed the old man, flinging 
his arms around Ivan^s neck. Don^t let Mitya get at me!' 

Mitya rushed forward into the room, ” She's here! ” he 
yelled* ” I saw her turn towards the house just now, but I 
couldn^t catch her. \^Ticrc h ^hc? Where is she? ” 

He ran to the double door that led to the inner apartments* 
They were locked. A-Iitya seized a chair and smashed them 
open, then vanished into the corridor. 
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Ivnn! Alyosha!** quavered old Karamazov. ” Shc’& 
here! Gnishmka^s here! Mitya saw her gf> inta the hoosc 
lumsciT.” He smacked his lips noisily and lurdicd towards 
ihc double doors. 

“Come backt you old lecher!** Ivan shouted. ** He^ll 
tear you to pieces. You% e seen for yourself she hx'^n't romc.'* 

Mitya suddenly reappeared in the dinin^-toom. He hod 
n^und the other entrance locked, and also all the windows of 
the other rooms, so that Grushent^ could neither have come in 
aupv-herc nor tone out. 

“ Hold Iiim I ” shrieked old Karamazov* Hc*s stolen the 
money from under my pillow*** And, tearing himsejr from 
Ivan's gr^pj he rushed up to Mitya. ^Utya flung Idm with a 
rrnsh to the floorj turned round, and heeled him savagely in 
the face, Ivan and Alyosha leapt upon him and strove to drag 
iiirn an-ay from thdr inert and moanmg father* 

** You've killed him/* cried Ivan* 

Mitva freed himself with an effort, and stared wildly at his 
brothers. ** No such luck I ** he gasped* But Fll be back 
before long to finish the job*” He glanced at Alyosha with 
imploring eyes* " Myoaha, youVe the only one 1 can believe* 
Was she here just now, or not? ” 

“ 1 swear she’s not been here^ and no one expected her,” said 
Alyosha* 

Without a word, turned and mt from the room, dash¬ 

ing aside two servants ^vho had tried to hold him when he 
entered the liouse. Old Grigory, the butler, pressed a blootU 
stained handkerchief to his head as he came fonvard to his 
master. He was followed by a thin and pimply youth named 
Smerdyakov, who acted as Fyodor Karan)azov^s valet and 
cook* 

Ivan and Grigory lifted their father to his feet and seated him 
5n an armchair. His face streamed ivith blood* Tliey bathed 
and dressed the wound, removed bis clotlies, and put him to 
bedn Suddeidy the old man opened lib eyei. Slices hereJ 
She miijf be here I ” he wheezed* A liidcous leer of ecstasy 
tw itrhed his features* Then he lost consciousness again, 

Ivan turned lo /Uyosha. If 1 hadnT pulled Mitya away 
he’d have done for him,” he said. 

God forbid I ” cried Alyosha, shuddering. 

“ Why should He forbid?” said Iran \riih a smile* “It 
vv ould only have teen a case of one reptile devouring anot her/* 

When Alyosha had done all he could to ensure lib father ^vas 
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comforiablc, he Jcfl tlie lioiisc to rttiirn to the monaster)'* 
Ivati departed much later. Just as he was going out of the 
gate, he was stopped by Smerdyakov, 

“ Well?” snapped Ivan, He had always detested llm sly 
and weedy youth, though eveiyonc else pitied him, for he was 
a prey to epileptic seizures. Old Karamazov was very fond 
of him, perhaps because lie had wonderful shill as a cook, 
perhaps because there was some truth in the popular rumour, 
impossible to prove or disprove, that Smerdyakov was his 
natural son. 

“ I’m in an awTuI plight, Mr. Ivan,” muttered Smerd) akov. 
“ Your brother, Mr. niitya, and your esteemed father arc both, 
saving your presence, quite crazy. Not a night passes but 
w-hat the old man is roaming die house and worr)'iiig me every 
minute with * Has she come? WTiy hasn't she come? ’ And 
on the other side it's no better. As soon ;« it’s dark, your 
brother comes up to me and hisses, ‘ Keep a sharp kiok-out, 
your dirty little soup-maker. If you miss ncr, or don’t let me 
know the moment stic arrives. I’ll crush you like a Ily.' Both 
of them arc getting angrier and angrier. Sometimes I Uiink 
I’ll die of sheer fright. Von see, wheiliCJ' Grushenka comes or 
not, Mr. }^tya Is sure to murder the oltl man at the first 
opportunity, so that he can steal the money from his bedroom. 
Mr. &litya hasn’t a rouble left of his own, and he needs die 
three thousand to carry off Grushenka to some distant part of 
the country.” 

“ What do you expect me to do about it? rasped Ivan. 

“ Go 10 Tchcrmaslmya to-morrow as your father wishes. 
Alyosha will be at die monastery. The old man wants you 
both out of the w'ay when Grushenka comes.” 

" And I suppose you and Grigoj^ will be more than a match 
for my rather impulsive brother? ” 

" No. Old Grigory would sleep through the Last Trump. 
As for myself, I shall 'have a bad attack of epilepsy to-morrow 
night that svill last until dasvn.” 

How do you know that? ” 

“ I can always tell w'hen a fit's coming on.” 

“ H’m. In that case it’s certainly my duty to remain here 
and protect my father, instead of going to Tcherraas^ya.’* 

“ I beg you to reflect more carefully upon the position, air. 
Ivan. Your father has confided to me his intention to marry 
Grushenka in the near future. If be does so, his sons i'tUp of 
course, be disinherited. But in die unfortunate event of Ivis 
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death heforc marriage^ there would be forty thousand roubles 
for each of you." 

1 varies face hardened, " YouVe got everything wdghcd up, 
baveo^t you? ” he said slowly* 

** TTicn you wUl go to Tdiennashiiyaj Mr, Ivan? 

Ill think it over . * * you little rat,"^ snarled Ivan, as he 
strode away into the darkness. 

Next fnoming Ivan set out for Tcherrnashnya. 


Grushenka lived with her maid, Fenya, in a small wooden 
lodge near the cathedral square* An hour after dusk had 
fallea on the following evening, Fenya was sewing in the 
Idtciien when Mitya threw open the door, dashed into every 
room in the lodge in turn, then eamc back to Fenya and cried, 
“ mere is she? 

Tlicn, without gning the terror-atiickcn girl a moment to 
rpuly, he fell at her feet, sobbing, ** Fenya, for Christ's soke, 
tell me, wliere is shCi” 

I douH know, Mitya Fyodorovitch, I donH know. You 
may kill me, but 1 can't tdl you.’' 

“^YouVe lying," shouted Mitya. ** Your guilty fear tells 
me where she is/' On the table stood a mortar with a small 
bruss pesUe. Mitya snatched up the peade and rushed into 
tlic street. 

He crossed a square, ran down a long avenue, over a little 
bridge, and along a deserted lane, untiJ he catne to the high 
faicc that surrounded his father's garden* He made a 
desperate leap, managed to grasp the top of the fence, and 
swung hunsdt aloft. 

Yes, the old man^s bedroom Is lighted up. She^s there 
aH right," he muttered to himself. Without a sound, he 
lowered hitrtself to the lawn, and crept slowly forward over the 
soft gr^, listening to every tiptoed step he made* It took liim 
five uunutes to reach the lighted \rindow. He tapped on it 
gendy, then slipped into the shadow of a high elderberry bush. 

The window opened vsith a jerk and revealed old Fyodor 
standing there bnghtly iliumincd by the slanting rays of a lamp 
iiLsidc the room. He was w^cartng a new stripSl-sdk dressing- 

S wn, open at die neck to show a clean, dandified shirt of fine 
cn with gold studs* 

The old man thrust his head forward and began gazing 
bi all directions. Grushenka, is it you? Is it you?" he 
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coo^d in a trembling halt whisper “ Wfiere arc you, my dove ? 
l"ve a little present for you.” 

■ ■ He means the three thousand roubles in the envelope^"’ 
tliought hlitya, and the vision of what he could do with the 
money ran like fore through his braicL 

But where are you? whispered the old hoapcljj, 
leaning forward and almost climbing out of the window in nb 
cagerncii. 

He was within arm's reach of Mitya. His father's low* 
receding forehead, hooted nose, slobbcnng lips* double chins 
and pendent Adam's apple were emphasized revoldngly by the 
light from the lamp. A surge of foathlng whdUned Mityays 
hcan. He drew the pesdc from his pocket. . . . 

A red mist swam before hb eyes. * . . For the next few 
minutes he knew no more until he was gasping and stumbling 
bb way across the lawn. He reached the fence, sprang up* 
and had dragged himself nearly over it when he felt someone 
dutch hi$ leg and heard tile agonized* choking voice of old 
Grigory; 

Murderer! ” 

Mitya's arm flashed down like lightning. The old servant 
fell with a moan. Mitya stared at him for a moment, dien 
dropped down beside him. Mitya $uddenly realized he was 
hol^g a brass pesdc m hb hand; he looked ai it in surprise* 
then Bung it away from him. 

He knelt down beside Grigory, llie old servant^* head was 
spattered with blood. NIitya pulled out hb handkerchief and 
tried to staunch the flow. The handkerchief was soaked 
instantly. “ l*vc killed himl thought Mitya in a spasm of 
terron He rushed to the fence, vaulted over, and sprimed 
madly down the lane and into the town. There w'as now only 
one glint of purpose in hb soid—to see Grushenka once more 
b^^ore eternal chaos dosed over him. 

* « * « * 

Fenya was sitting with her grandmathcr in die kitchen wher 
Mitya ran in and seized her by the throat. 

“ Speak now' or die! ” he roaretL Where b she? ** 

Both women squealed. Fenya shrank back into her chair 
and her eyes bulged as Mjiya*s fingers closed incjcorably round 
her throat. ** aIc! Til tell you ! ” she gasped. “ Aie! you're 
choking me, Mitya darling. She's gone to Mokroc, to her 
officer. 
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“ Whal officer? ” snarled Mitya. 

“ Why, the Polish gentleman, the one that threw her over 
five years ago. Your friends Kaiganov and Alaximtn’ arc vrith 
her. They’re all meedns at Trilon Borissovltch’s place. Aie, 
Mitya, you look so wild; you’re not going to murder her, 
darling? ” , 

But Mitya was already outside the street and dashing across 
the square to Plotnikov’s great store, ** Get me liorst^ and a 
cart at once/* he yelled to the astonished proprietor. “ Aiicl I 
want plenty of champagne—three dozen bottles. I’m going 
to Mokroc—there's twenty roubles for the driver if he can get 
there before midnight! ” He pulled a sheaf of notes from his 
pocket. The proprietor noticed that some of them w'cre stained 
with blood. 

* * li * # 

** Aie 1 ” shrieked Crush enka^ a$ Mitya entered the blue nynm 
of Trifon Borissovitch’s hotel at Mokroc. She was a tall, 
blonde girl of twenty-two, with that soft fullness of beauty that 
blooms so early In Russian w'omen and dies so young. Her 
face W'Bs peculiarly whi te and had faint pink tinges tn the cheeks. 

She was seated on a low chair. Facing her on a Jong sofa 
were Kalganov, a fair-haired and handsome student, Maximov, 
a middle-aged landowner, who had recently lost his fortune, 
and a sturdy little man, who looked very aimoyed as Nlity'a 
came in. This was the Polish officer, Musyalovitch, for whom 
Grushenka had yearned so pidfully during the past five years. 
His companion, a huge dark man called Vrublevsky, was 
standing behind Grusliciika’s chair and leaning over her. 

" Gentlemen,” began Mitya in a loud voice, but stammering 
at every word, “ I beg of you to let me remain here w^th you 
till morning. I’m—I’m a fellow-traveller ... to eternity ! 
I—there’s nodung the matter,” he added, turning to Grushenka, 
who had shrunk back in her chair. 

” Sir, this is a private party. There are other rooms,” 
said the stout litdc role, rcmcnring the pipe from his mouth. 

Mitya turned and addressed the two Poles. “Gentlemen, 
forrivc mv intrusion,” he pleaded. ” I wanted to spend a List 
night with my adored . . . my queen. Forgive mCy gentle- 
men," he cried wildly. “ I flew here and vowed. . . . Gome, 
let’s all be friends, .rvc brought floods of champagne. J,(*ok, 
the servants arc brinmng it in now. Let’s drink to Poland 1 

Trifon Borissovitch the innkeeper, followed by waiters, 
brought in hlitya’s bottles and began pouring out champagne 
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for the party. Tliey clinked iJieir glasses and drank to 
Poland. 

“Open more bottles!** sliouted Mitya. “And now wc*ll 
drink to Russia. Let us be brothers 1 *^ 

The tall dark Pule raised his glass^ “ To Russia/' he said 
ironically^^ “ as she was before 

Mitya flushed.' You^ve msulted my country/' he cried. 

“Silence! 1 wonT have any quarrdUngi do you hear? ” 
said Grushenka imperiously. She stamped ner foot. 

“ Gentlemen^ forgive ine,“ muttered Mitya. “ It was all my 
fault. Tm sorry. Ah, you^ve a pack oi cards. Come on, 
who*ll lake the bank? “ 

All hour later, Mitya had lost livo hundred roubles to the 
Poles. KaJganov stretched out his hand and sw^t die cards 
from the table. “ I won't let you go on playing, Mitja/* 
he shouted drunkcnly. “ YouVe lost more than enough 
already/' 

“ wily, damn you-” began Mitya. 

Grushenka put her hand on his arm. “ He*s right/* she 
said with a curious note in her voice. “ Donh play any more.'* 

A sudden inspiration came to Mitya as he saw the look in 
Crushenka*s eyes. He rose to his feet and tapped Mus^ya- 
lovitch on the shoulder. “ Come into the next room, my dear 
sir/* he said, “ Tve something to say to you- Bring your body¬ 
guard, too/* he added, with a glance at the big dark Pole. 

He led the Poles into a room on the right. “ Listen, my 
good sir/* he said in a low^ tense voice to Musy alovitch. “ Take 
three thousand roubles from me and go to the dcviL Til get 
your coats, they*!! harness the horses immediately, and you 
can clear off without anyone bdng the ^riscr/* 

The ttvo Poles strode back into the other room. 

“ Grushenka/* said Mmyalovitcb haughtily, “ 1 have re¬ 
ceived a mortal insult. I came here to forgive the past-" 

“ JW/" cried Grushcnkai leaping from her seat- “ foil 
came here to forgive " 

“ ^'cs. IVt alw'ays been soft-hearted. Bat I was astounded 
when you allow'cd your lover to join our party. And that isn't 
all. He has just offered me three thousand roubles to leave at 
once. I spat in bis faccl ** 

“ What? He ofTcred you money for me? “ cried Grushenka 
hysterically. “ Is it truCp Mitya? How^ dare you? Am I for 
sale? Of course he refused itr '* 

“ He took it I He took ill ** yelled Mitya; “ only he wanied 
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whole three thousand at once, and I could only give him five 
hundred down! ” 

Grushenka sank down on her chair. “ I see it all now," she 
said in a toneless voice. " He heard I had money, and so he 
cumc here taforgivt me and graciously offer me bis hand in 

mxirriage.” 

“ Grushenka," thundered the red-faced Hide Pole, " I 
int^cndcd to forget the past and make you my ivtfe. But now 
1 ^id you a diifcrcnt woman—perverse, yea, and shamdtssJ " 
« T* where you came &om/' said Grushenka dully. 

1 VC been a fool, to have tormented myself for five 

years over a creature like yoii^ You^rc so old and lat you might 
M your own father, Where on earth did you gel that wig 
froni. My God^ and I u^cd to adore you! I ^vc been crying 
years. And all the time it was Mitya I 
loved, but I was so stupid I never realized it until now. Yes, 
he the only man in the world for mc» Forgive me, Mltya« 
I have tortured you b^ond endunmcc. But now 1 throw 
myself at your fret* 1 will dwote the rest of my life to you, I 
yon for ever^ We are going to be so nappy, fmppj I 
There was a shara knockmg at the door. KaJganov ro$c to 
his feet and opened it. A tall, stout man in the uniform of a 
police captain w^alked into the middle of the room. 

Mitya Fyodorovitch Karamazov/' he said sternly, I 
arrest you for the murder of your father/" 


“ He is innocent,** said Alyosha. 

What proof have you? asked Ivan* 

He told me so himself/* ansivcrcd Alyosha, who had just 
returned from a tisit to Mitya in prison^ and I believe him 
Ivan^ when they arrested liim he did not even know our father 
had been murdered. He thought they must have mtitaken 
Gngoiy for lath^. He was terribly worried about Grigory 
until th^ told him the wound was not serious and he would 
recover. 

How is Smerdyakov ? ” 

" mdetd. The fit went on unti! dawn and left him 

cofj'plctcly exhausted. Then the awful news—" 
rU go along and sec him^” interrupted Ivan. 

1 r ^ Maria Kondra tyci^7ia*s house. There was no one 
left to look after him at father's/* said Alyosha, 

Tlic two brothers arranged to meet the following day. 
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Ivap set off for ST^criiy^ikov'3 apartment in the home of Mam 
Kondratyevna. 

Smerdyakov was lying on an old sofa in his dresang-gown- 
He lookm wan as a spectre^ His eyes were dccp'Sunkeii and 
had blue pouchy under chenL. 

** I am SOFT)' to find you so iU/* began Ivan. 

Smerdyakov gazed at him in surprise. You don't look at 
all wcU your^df/^ he murmured^ YouVe gone paler—and 

f our hands arc trembling. Why arc you so uneasy^ Mr. Ivan? 
s It because the trial begins to-morrow? Go home, go to bed 
and sleep in peace. There’s nothing to be afraid of.** 

don^^t understand you,'* said Ivan, astounded. “ Why 
should I be afraid ? ** 

I won*i say anything about you*” Smerdyakov whispered. 
“ arc no prools at all, ... I $ay, how your hands arc 

quivering! Go home and sleep and don’t be al^d. Nothing 
will happen to you.” 

Ivan sprang to his feet and seized him by the shoulders. 
“ Tell me everything, you cur, tell me everything! “ 
Smerdyakov riveted his eyos on Ivan with insane hatred. 
" Well, it was you who murdered him, wasn’t it? ’* he hksetL 
Ivan sank back on Im chair with a miiihlcss laugh. ** You 
mean t^cause 1 went away to Tchermashnya and left the oid 
man without a defender? “ 

Smerdyakov*s eyes opened wide. “ What’s the use of 
keeping up this farce ^itn each other ? " he muttered. “ Are 
you trying to throw it all on me, and to my face at that! Tm 
are the real murderer» I was only your instrument, your 
faithful servant, and it ^vas following your words I did it*” 
Ivan’s blood turned cold* “You . * . did . . . what?” 
" \VhVi bashed his head in, of course. Look I ” Smerdyakov 
fumbled inside his dressing-gown, pulled out a bundle of notes 
and flung them on the table^ Ivan saw there ^vere three 
packets, each containing ten hundred-rouble notes. 

How did you do it? ” asked Ivan mechanically* His face 
had gone white as a sheet* 

“ At eight o'clock LTst night I fell down the cellar steps in a 
fit —^ sham one, naturally. Grigory carried me to my bed^ 
which, as you know, is separated from his own by a partition* 
1 dozed a bit and aw^oke to hear the master shouting, ^ Mitya’s 
been. He’s run away! He’s killed Grigory!’ I dressed 
and ran out into the garden. I found Grigory lying senseless 
near the fence, ' Now’s my chance to finish off olcTKarama^ 
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OTv’ I Aought. ‘ Mitya's done one job, cvcn-onc’II think 
me olher s his m well, 

“I burned back to the master's room. He was standing hv 
the open window. ‘ Gnishcnka’s here,’ I tvhispcrcd You 
should have seen his face. He looked as tf he would fall over 
h^clf with cxcittmcm ‘Where, where?' he gabbled. 

\\^y, m that bush, I said ; she’s laughing at you; can't you 
set her? He [eaticd right out of the window. I picked up 
the iron paper-weight from his tablt^you know the one it 
weighs three pounds—and trashed it down into his skull. He 
didn t wen cry out- 1 hit him twite more to make sure. 
Then I had a good look at myself. Not a spot of blood on me 
anywhere. I wiped the paper-weight and hid it where no 
one II ever find it, don't you worry. Theu I grabbed the 
money. Mitp would never have found it, I was the only 
one bMidcs the old man who knew the envelope was hidden 
behind an old ikon in the comer. I ripped open tlic envelope, 
mok out me notes, and threw the torn envelope down on the 


"Stop!” cried Ivan. “Why did you throw down the 
envelope? ’’ 

Smerdyakw grinned. " To put the detectives off my trail 
of course. Evciyotie was aware I knew aJI about tlie envelope’ 
that 1 inyrelf had put the notes inside, and sealed and addressed 
It for the lazy old scoundrel to ‘ My darling Gru$heii!u * The 
detectives would rcawn that if I had stolen the envelope I would 
have put it straight into my pocket without opening it, because 
1 knew what svas inside it. But Mitya only knew about the 
envelope by hearsay; he’d never seen it; and if he took it 
hed be sure to tear it open at once to make sure the monev 
\vas inside, and ^temards throw the envelope down, without 
hsmng tjme to Lhuik how it would become evidence against 


Ivan jumped up and pac^ restlessly up and down the room 

tov » ““ 

“ Luten, you fiend,'’ he said. “ I'm taking these notes 
straight to Ae police, and I'm going to tell them* everything.” 

Smerdy^ov y^wmed “ Save * yourself the mm&le.’'®he 
saia. No one ^cw the numbers of the notes; ihcv might 

I ic lold >ou, ihcre UD l ihe Itasl shred oftvidma: to conann 
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** WTiat did you do after you left my father's room?" 
demanded Ivan, his eyes gleaming. 

" 1 undressed and went back to bed. Grigory found me 
there when he staggered in from the garden.*’ 

“ Ah, I've got you now,’* cried Ivan triumphantly. *' Grigory 
must have seen you were shamming. No one on earth can 
imitate an epileptic fit for so long as that.’’* 

“ True," ailmitted Smerdyakov. " But when I got back 
into bed, a real attack came on. It must have been because of 
all the excitement, 1 suppose," 

Veins stood out on Ivan’s forehead. For some moments he 
struggled vainly to speak. Then he yelled _at Smerdyakov, 
"You haven’t won yeti I’ll bring the police here and by 
Christ we’ll gouge and batter the truth out of you somehow 1" 
Smerdyakov Faughed thinly. ** I shouldn't do that if I 
were you. It would be quite useless—^and so unpleasant—for 
bo A of us. I’m sure you don’t want Katerina Ivanovna to 
know tlie true reason why you went to Tchermashnya. Oh 
yes, 1 know you love her. You’ve been to see her every day 
since Mitya abandoned her. Well, now. I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing to cheer you, She loves you too. She told me so when 
she e^led to see me this morning. So go home, dear Mr. 
Ivan, and enjoy a nice deep sleep. Happy dreams! ” 

A tornado of conflicting emotions racked Ivan as he left 
Smerdyakov’s flat and made his way through the streets. 
Katerina loved him. Mitya was moocent . . . but he deserved 
to die all the same, the worthless scoundrel. Nevertheless it 
was hb duty to save his brother, even at the cost of his own 
life, Ivan paused irresolutely outside the police-station. At 
last, he shrugged hb shoulders, and set off for Im lodging. 

He strode up and down hb room for houi^ in a dementia of 
inclecision. Suddenly there was a rap at the door. He 
opened it, Alyosha stood outside, 

" Are you alone? " he asked, 

Ivan slared at the pure and ingenuous face of his younger 
brother as if he had never seen it before in hb life. Suddenly 
he burst into a peal of hysterical laughter. 

” No, the devil is with me! " he cried. 

Alyosha gazed at him compassionately, “ You’re ill, Ivan," 
he said. ” I must look alter you. You’re quite feveibh. 
I've brought you some grave news. Smerdyakov has just 
hanged himselr,” 

° « • A • • 
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port was packed to overflowing bng before the kidges 
made their appearance. Visitors had come from many distant 
towns mdudmg Moscow and Petersburg. There were many 
ntit ladies among them; Mitya's reputation as a conqueror of 
female hearts had spread far and wide. Gradually the eon- 
f^d murmur of yoic« subsided, and when the trial began 
there w^ ^ which one coiild have heard a pin drop, 

Ippolit Kinllovitch, the thick-set, aggressive prosecuting 
TOut^l, built up a damning chain of evidence. Mitya's 
hatred of his father, his assault upon him the day before the 
cnmCj his dire need of funds to carry ofFGrxishciika^ his presence 
in the at the time of the murder, Grigory^s tcsiimonv 

the bloi^Btamcd pestle, the tom envelope—alTthese and many 
other cireutnsianccs told heavily against the accused. One 
factor alone puzzled the counsel for the prosccudoiu Mitya 
when arr^ted^ had only a few hundred roubles on him. Even 
allowing for his extravagaoce at Mokjoc, he should have had 
at least two thousand. 


T " remainder?" demanded 

Jppoht Kinllovitch. Did you hide it somewhere in Ttifon 
Bonssovitch 5 inn ? 

1 tell you for the hundredth time 1 never took the money ” 
answered Mriya sUmy. He wore a brand-new frock coat 
immaculate black kid g oves and exquisite linen, and even in 
this gravest crisis of his lilt seemed aAvare of the effect his fine 
appearance was creating among the women in the court. 

*11 Ik Sir" reiublcs when I set out for Mokroe— 

Zil I had left from the three thousand Katerina Ivanovna 
lowered his eyes as if ashamed, 
rt here did you keep the money ? " 


neck. 


In a little cloth bag which hung from a cord round my 


What did you do tWth ttic bag ? ’’ 

" I it ^■ay in the market-place at Mokroe.” 

IppolJt Kirilinvitch glanced round at the court with an ill- 
^ triumph imd resumed his seat. The counsel 
far the defence, Fciyukovitch, rose to his feet. He was a tall 
" clean-shaven face, and an air of tireles^ 

e Ic^er^^,^ round the court. “ They say he's diabdicaUy 
clever. ^len a vmman s voice murmured, Yes, but he 

vSh'l ” destroying such a case as IppoS Kiiillo- 
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Fetyukovitch recalled each of the u-iLiuaats in turn imd 
questioned them closely. At first the court failed to perceive 
die drift of his inierrogaiions. After a lime, however, it was 
fcalixed diat Fctyuko'V'itch’s subtle analysis was establishing 
the argument that, while the chain of evidence^agawist Mitya 
was indeed formidable, not a single link in it would bear 
separate examination. He completely destroyed^ the tesii- 
nionics of several witnesses, unmasked Trifijn BorIssov itch as 
a lying rascal, and made Grigory a laughing-stock through his 
self^ontradictions and stupidity. Finally, he created a sensa¬ 
tion by unexpectedly calling Alyosha to the stand. 

It was the prosecutor, of counc, who cjtamined him first. 

“ Do you believe your brotlier killed your father? *' asked 
Ippolit ^rillovitcb, , _ , . , 

“ On the contrary, I knvm he is absolutely innocent,' Siud 
Alyosha loudly and clearly. “ It was not he tvho committed 
the murder.” 

A busta of excitement ran through the court. Everyone 
loved and respected Alyosha. Everyone knew he would never 
tell a lie in any circumstances. 

The prosecutor flushed with rage, “ Why are yon so 
completely persuaded of your brother’s innocence r ” he 
rasped, 

I know he would not lie to me. I saw from hts face he 
wasn’t lying.” 

Only from hfr face? Is that all the proof you have? 
asked the prosecutor, with a sneer. 

" I need no other proof." 

The prosecutor snorted and sat down. From any other 
witness the decimation of Mitya’s innocence would have been 
worthless. But Kirillovitch knew only too well that Alyosha’s 
calm words had produced a tremendous impression upon the 

"^^etyukovitch bad another blow waiting for the prosecutor. 
He rose to question Alyosha about the bag round Mitya’s neck 
containing Katerina Ivanovna’s money. 

“ 1 never saw the bag,” said Alvosha. “ But the day before 
Mitya went to Mokroe, I rcmeoiDer he struck himself on the 
breast, over and over again, and said ‘ 1 have here all the 
means I need.’ At first 1 thought he was striking himself over 
the heart, then I realized that the place was much too high- 
just below the neck, in fact, it m^ht well have been the 
little bag he was indicating.” 

E 
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“ Exactly,” cried Mitya &om his seat, ** ThaL*s right, 
Alyosha, It was the little bag I struck with my ftst,” 

Though tli» eviduice too >VDuld have appeared ludicrous 
friom any other witness, Alyosha’s surmise was obviously 
accepted by the court. A stir of whispering arose. " He'll 
be acquitted, after all,” said someone quite audiblv- 
■ * * • * « 

Ivan v/i\s called to the stand. He was deathly pale. Once 
he closed his eyes, swayed a little, and might huve ^len had he 
not grasped the rail in time. 

. The prcksccutor rose to question him. But before he could 
utter a word, Ivan pulled his inride pocket a roll of notes 
and flung them on the table on which lay the ” tnatrrial 
evidence *’ of the tom envelope, the bloodstained pestle, etc. 

They belong in that envelope,” he shouted. ** 1 got them 
from Sraerdyakov, Ihim the murderer, yesterday, ... 1 was 
with him just before he hanged himself. It was he, not my 
brother, killed my father. He murdered him and I incited 
him to do it, Unfortunatdy, there’s no record of the nuint»r$ 
on those notes. They might have belonged to anyone. Funny, 
isn’t it? Oh, damnably, hellislily funny 1” He bm^t into 
hoarse and uncontrollable laughter. 

" Arc in your right mind? ” broke involuntarily from 
die President of the Courr. 

“ 1 should think I am in my right mind ... in the 
nasty mind as all of you ... as all these , . . hideous faces.” 
He turned and faced the body of the court. “ My father has 
been murdered and you pretend to be horrified,’' he snarled. 
“LiarsI If there hadn’t been a murder, you’d have gone 
home in a huft". It's a cheap thrill you’re all after. Pmem 
ft rirenru. Have you any water ? Give me a drink, for Christ’s 
sake 1" He clutched at his head. 

.Lyosha sprang to his feet and cried, ” He is ill. Don’t 
believe him. He has brain fever.” A dark-haired woman, with 
a lovely, impassioned face, rose from her scat, and. rigid with 
horror, ^ed fixedly at Ivan. She was Katerina Ivanovna. 

" Don^l disturb yourselves. J am not mad. t am only a 
tmirdcrcr,” Ivan began again, ” You can’t expect eloquence 
from a murderer,” 

The prosecutor approached the President in obvious dismay. 
'ITie two other judges communicated in hurried whispers. 
The President leaned forward. ^ 

” Witness, your words are incomprehcasible. Calm your- 
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self if you can and icU your story. How can you confirm what 
you have said ? 

“ That's jmt it. I haven't an atom of proof. Tliat vtper 
Smerdyakov won’t send you proofs from the other world . . . 
in another envelope I Tve no witnc^cs, either . . . except 
one, perhaps.” He smiled thoughtfully, 

“ IVodnce your witoes? ” 

“ He has a tail, your cxcdlcn^, and that ^voiiid be highly 
irregular. The devil doesn’t exist—in law." Ivan began to 
whisper, as if confiding a precious secret. He’s here some¬ 
where, your excellency, perhaps under that table with the so 
very material evidence.^ I told him I wouldn’t hold my tongue, 
so lie's come along with me to deny all 1 say. Oh, how 
stupid is all this foolery. I’m your man, not Mitya, I didn't 
come here for nothing. Well, what are you waiting for? Why 
don't you seize me? Why is everyone so infernally stupid? " 
The court usher grasped Ivan by the arm. Ivan turned, 
stared into hb face, then took him by the shoulders and hurled 
him violently to the floor. An instant later Ivan was pr- 
rounded by police, who carried him, kicking and screaming, 
outside the hall. 

The whole court was on its feet, people were shouting and 
waving, and it was several minutes before order could be 
restored. The President began to address the court. Suddenly 
his words tvere interrupted by a piercing cry from Katerina 
Ivanovna. She was overcome by an attack of hysteria. She 
sobbed and shrieked, pleaded with the usbe^ not to remove 
her, and at last managed to shout to the Pre-sident: 

“ There is more evidence I must give at once ... at once. 
Here is a document, a letter . , . take it, rwid it quickly. 
I received it the day before the murder. It’s a letter from that 
monster . . . that man there . , she screamed, pointing 
at Mitya. " It was he who killed his lather. But the other 
one is ill; he is ill, he is delirious," she cried over and over 
again. 

The letter was read aloud— 

Fatai. Katva, 

To-moirow I will get the money and repay your three 
thousand, then farewell! If I can’t borrow' it, 1 give you my 
word of honour I shall go to my father and break his skull and 
take the money from under his pillow—^if only tvan has gone. 
If i have 10 go to Siberia for it, Th gh'c you back your three 
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thousand. Katya, pray to God that someone will give me the 

money. Then 1 shall not be steeped in blood. 

Mitya. 

As the clerk finishni reading the letter, Grushenka rushed 
lbiT%'ard to the dock before anvonc could prevent her. Her 
face was stained with tears, her heavy osh-blondc hair tumbled 
in disorder over Her shoulders. 

“ Mitya,” she wailed like a stricken creature. " That 
serpent has destroyed you.” Ushers seized her and dragged 
her away. She fought like a wUd cat to get back to Mitya. 
Mjtya uttered a cry and struggled to get to her. He was 
overpowered. 

The evidence had been heard, the jury filed out for di^ 
cussion, and there was little doubt now in the court as to the 
verdict. An hour later, a bell rang and the iury came back to 
their scats. 

The President, speaking in a deathlike stillness, asked, " Did 
th^nsoncr commit the murder? 

foreman of the jury answered in a dear, ringing tone. 

Yes, guilty! " 

kUtya stood up and cried in a heart-rending voice, I swear 
by God and the dreadful Day of Judgment I am not guilty of 
my iathcr*s blood! Katya, I forgive you! Brothers, frien ds , 
have pity on the other wo man 1” 
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TTtiSf fht best^known and^ by its authi^r^ bist*Jifud 
appeared origiTially in J 845- 1 850 If c^nimns a great deal 
y aui^bio^aphical mstenalj i&uJ all af it has been subtly 
transmuted into the basie/rammark qf fiction. 

O jj the day that I was bora my ccccotric Aunt Betsy 
suddenly arrived and a^ked my widowed mother what 
was to be the name of the girl? 

1 don’t know that k will be a said my mother. 

I have a presentiment that it must be a girL Don^t 
contradict, I intend to be her friend and godmother, and 
you'll call her Betsy Tronvood Copperficld. There must be 
no trifling with her afTcctiomj poor dear,” 

But when, latcr^ the doctor announced that I was a boy^ my 
aunt said never a word. She took her bonnet by the strtngSi 
aimed a blow at the doctor^s head^ put it on faent^ and^ van* 
tshing like a discontented fairy* never returned. 

Looking back I can remember^ standing out by themselves 
from a confusion of things, my mother and Pe^otty* my 
nurse^ My mother was pretty, loving, but weak. &ly nurse 
was fond of me; sometimes she would throw her arms wide^ 
take my curly head within them and give it a good squeeze. 
But she was 50 plump that such a little exertion might cause 
the buttons to ny off the back of her dress. 

One day Peggotty and I anawered the bell of the garden- 
gate, and there was my mother, looking very pretty, and with 
her a gcnilemHn with beautiful black hair and wmskent, who 
had walked home with us from church last Sunday. Jealous 
that his band should touch my mother’s, I refused to offer 
him my right hand. So T gave him the left hand, vvhkh be 
shook and went away. At this minute I can see him rum 
round in the garden and give us n last look with bh ill-omened 
black eyes. 

Mr. Murdstotie came again, and I liked him no better than 
at the first meeting* One day he took me for a ride, and i 
heard a friend of ms refer to my mother us the pretty tittle 
widow ”, 
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“ Tate care, if you please," said Mr. Mtirdstope. " Some¬ 
body's sharp." 

S^n after this 1 was sent for a holiday to Peggotty’s home 
at Yarmouth, a black superannuated boat from ^ich an iron 
funnel smoked cosily; if It had been Aladdin’s palace I could 
not have been more charmed with the romaude idea of 
living in it. When I returned I felt something was wrong, 
because my itiothcr was not at the gate to meet me* 

'■ Master Eiavid," said Peggotty, m a brcathlc^ sort of way, 
“ you have got a pa,” 

I trembled and turned white and said, “ I don’t want to see 
hiin." I knew even then that Mr. Murdslonc could mould 
my motlier’s pliant nature into any form he chose. As soon as 
I could I crept upstairs and w'cpt* 

hir, Murdstonc soon introduced his sister into the house, 
arid the two began to exercise over me the rigid firmness tlicy 
said 1 needed. My mother was too weak to prevent them, 
Sh^l I ever forget their dismal lessons and gloomy theology 
which made all children out to be a swarm of little vipers? 

The presence of the Murdstooes dujiiig my studies prevented 
me from learning, and so I was warned that I must be flogged. 
Mr, Murdstonc caught my head in a vice and caned me 
heavily; and in the same Instant I bit his hand right through. 
It sets my teeth on edge to think of it. 

In revenK he heat me as tbcmgh he would have beaten 
me to death, leaving me presently fevered and hot and torn 
and sore and raging in my puny way. I was kept prisoacr for 
some days and not allowed to sec my motllcr, and lien packed 
off to Salem School, Blackheath, where 1 w'as ordered to pin 
to my back and wear continuously a placard which read * 
“ Take care of him. He bites." 

What I sufTered from that placard nobody can imagine. I 
always fancied somebody was reading ju I positively began 
to liavc a dread of niysdf as of a wild boy that did bite. The 
greater part of the boys could not resist pretending that I was 
a dog, and patting and smoothing me lest 1 should bite, and 
“ Lie down, sir," and calling me Towzer. But on die 
whole it was much better Uian I anticipated. 

Of the bt >)'5 who bccarne my frientis, one was Traddles, who 
wore a tight sky-blue suit that made his artm and legs look 
like German sausages, and was always being caned; the other 
was Stecr&i'Lh, a penson of condescending power, noble bear¬ 
ing and high spirits. 
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" You haven’t a sister ? asked Siccrforth of me, 

" No," 1 aniwered. 

" Pity,” said he. ” If you had, I tliick she would have 
been a pretty uinid link brigtit-eycd sort of girh I should 
have liked to know her,” '■ 

The headmaster was hir. Crcaklc, a ranox with a little nose, 
a large diin and a fiery face. He tugged my ear and an¬ 
nounced that he was a Tartar. But there was one advantage 
in Mr, Crete's severity. He found my placard in his ivay 
when he came up or down behind the form on which 1 sat, and 
wanted to take a cut at me in passing. For tliis reason the card 
Was soon taken OB', and I saw it no more. 

During my second term at this school of terror I w^ 
informed that my mother had died. I went home and did 
not return. 

* « « • « 

As my home was so unhappy, 1 spent my holidays with 
Peggotty’s people in the old boat at Yarmouth, the inhabitant 
of which comprised my nurse’s brother, Mr. Peggotty, his 
nephew Ham, Mrs. Gummidge, a lorn lone woin^, and 
Little Em’ly, a distant relative whose father, said Mr. 
Peggottv, had been ” drownded 

or course 1 was in love with Little Em’ly. I am sure my 
fancy raised up somcilting round that blue-eyed mite of a 
child which made a very angel of her. Little Em’ly was ^ikd 
by all, and by no one more than by Mr, Peggotty Mmsclf, 
whom she could have coaacd into anything by laying her 
check against his rough whisker. 

When 1 told this family about my school expenences and 
developed my favourite theme of praise for tire generous 

E rotection I had received from the noble Stcerfortli, I saw 
ittle Em'ly’s face, bent forward over the table, listening wth 
the deepest attention, her breath held, her blue eyes sparkling 
like jev^ and die colour mantling in her cheeks. 

Em’ly was confused by our observing her, and hung down 
her head, her face all covered with blushca, Gsmag up pre¬ 
sently through her curls and seeing that we were all looking 
at her still, she ran away, and kept away until it was nearly 
bedtime. 

* « « • • 

The carrier who brought me to Yarmouth was a silent, 
close-fisted man named Barkis who, however, managed to 
convey a message through me to my nurse Peggotty- It was 
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to the efTcct that Barkis \sTis willin’, whicli news PcgE^otty 
received with bJushing surprise. Yet she encouraged his 
strange and mostly sUent wooing, and presently she became 
Mrs. Barkis. The bride assured me that there would always 
he a welcome and a bed for me tvhenever I visited her house. 

1 am glad to think tliere were two such guiieiess hearts at 
Feggotty 8 wedding as little Em’ly’s and mine.. Ah, how I 
loved Em’Iyl What liappiness if \vc too were matrietl and 
ivcre going away to live anywhere among the trees and the 
fields, cliildren ever rambling hand in hand tlirough sunshine I 

Instead 1 was sent by my black*whiskered step-father to 
work in his wine-mcrcJiant’s warehouse in London, Though 
I had been educated as a son of a gentleman, my ^vork was to 
wash ttnpty bottles &nd to paste labels, or lit corfc^^ to full oncSj 
W'hich 1 did w'ith secret agony of soul. Too young to undertake 
the sole charge of my existence, I would buy stale pastry at 
tlac half-price shops, and so squander the money 1 should 
have saved for a good dinner. Once I took my own bread 
under my arm into a bect-shop and ortlcred some meat to 
go it. What the waiter thought of such a strange little 
apparition coming in all alone I don’t know; but I can see 
lum staring at me and bringing up the other waiter to have a 
look. I ^vc him a lialfpcnny for himself, and I ^vish he 
hadn’t taken it. 

I vms lodged at the house of a stoutish middle-aged person 
named Micawber, He had no more hair on lus heaef than 
there is on an egg. His face was extensive, iiis clothes shabby, 
but he wore an imposing shirt collar, had a conhdent roll m 
his voice and carried a jaunty son of a stick. About him 
w-as an. Indescribable air of the genteel. 

At his house in Windsor Terrace I met his wife, a thin and 
laded lady with a baby, one of twins, at her breast. Hardly 
ever did 1 see both the babies detached from Mrs. Micawber 
at the same time^ one or the other was always taldng refresh¬ 
ment. Always in financial dilliculties, Mr. Micawber h.-id a 
blind faith that one day something would turn up. But the 
only visitors to his house were creditors, one of whom used to 
edge his way in by seven o’clock in the morning and awaken 
Mr. Micawber w'lih " Come, you ain’t out yet, you know ” 
and demand payment of debts. 

Foot Mrs. ^iicawbcrl Though her husband went to a 
debtors prison, look hiitLself to any part of the country in the 
vain hope of something turning up, though he concealed 
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things from her, pawned her properly, Yet,” $hc said, ** I 
never wilJ desert Mr. Mica^vberi ^ 

I ^d$itcd him in a debtors* prison, whereupon he iiVarncd me 
to observe that if a man had twenty pounds a year and spent 
nineiccn pounds nineteen shillings and sbcpcncCj he would be 
happy I but that if he spent twenty pounos one, he would be 
rniscrabie. After wliich he borrowed a shillmg from me, 
gave me a written order to Mrs- Micaivber for the amount^ 
and put away his pocket-handkerchief and cheered up. 

t * « # « 

Having watched the Micawber family depart for Plymouth, 
and feeling very forlorn and romantic, 1 made up my mind to 
say farewell to my unpleasant work at Murdstone^s, and find 
my Aunt Betsy, who had so unceremoniously vanished in 
dudgeon on the day of my birth. 

After a hve-day journey^ on foot I reached the bare, wide 
downs of Dover. 1 was minus a waistcoat and jacket, tvhich 
I bad pawned on the way to buy food. Having slept under 
haystacks—one night I passed outside my old school of Salem 
—1 was not a prcscntaole sight as I entered a ^hojp and in- 

a uired of the man behind the counter where Miss Trotwood 
ved, 

** My mistress/' said a maid w'ho was being serv^ed. ” What 
do you w'ant with her? 

To speak to her, if you please/* 

“ To beg of her you mean,” retorted the damscL 
She told me I could follow her, and we came to a neat 
cott^e with cheerful bow-windows. 

This is Miss Trotwood*s/" With wiiich the maid hurried 
into die house. 

With a strong comdousness of the phght of my appearance, 
1 waited to introduce mpdf to my fornudablc aunt, who at 
dial moment came staikiug out of the house carrying a great 
knife. 

“ Go a wav,” she said, making a dbtant chop in the air 
wiih her knife. “ No boys here.” She began to dig up a 
rout. 

” If you please, ma'am/* 1 began, 

Slic started and looked up. 

If you piease, auntj I am your nephew.” 

Oh Lord! ” said my aunt, and sat flat dcuvn in the garden 
path, staring at me until I began to cry^ when she got up in a 
great liuny, coUared me and took me into the parlour, 
n a 
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There she unlocked a tall press, brought out several bottles, 
aud poured the contents of each into my mouth, 1 think they 
miut have been taken out at random, Yor I am sure 1 tasted 
ainseed, anchovy sauce, and salad dressing. 

She rang the bell and told the maid to go upstairs and tell 
Mr, Dick that she wanted to speak to him, 

A half-witted ecutleman entered and squinted at me, 

“ Come,*' said my aunt, “ I want some advice. TTiis is 
David Coppcrfield. What shall 1 do with him? ” 

Mr. Dick looked vacantly at me and said: 

** I should wash him! ” 

“Janet,” said my aunt, “ Mr. Dick sets us all right. Heat 
the bath! ” 

Janet was a pretty, blooming girl, one of a series whom my 
aunt had taken into her service expressly to educate her to 
renounce men, and who had generally complied bv marrying 
the baker. My aunt was married to a nc’cr-do-well who bled 
her white. 

Mr. Dick was a protegii whom my aunt bad saved from an 
asylum. He was a friendly soul; he made kites, and 1 helped 
him to fly them* he also spent much of bis time writing a 
Alemorial that was never nnisbed because he could never 
square his own birthday with the date on wliich King diaries 
the First lost his head. 

My aunt wrote to Mr. Murdstone and told him I was at her 
house, and be and his gloomy sister, riding on donkeys, called 
to see her and me. 

“ Shall I be ^ven up to him? " 1 faltered. 

“ I don't know,” said my aunt, “ We sh<d! see.” 

My aunt was a little more stern and imperious than usual, 
but I saw no other token of her preparing herself to receive the 
dreaded visitors^ She told Mr. Murdstone that h^ late wife 
was an unworldly and unfonunate baby whose life was worn 
away in being taught to sing his notes. 

“ She was a loving baby, and through that weakness ol' hers 
you gave her the wounds of which she died. You tormented 
this poor child so that now the sight of him brings a disagree¬ 
able remembrance. Ay, you needn’t wince. I know it“s 
true.” 

As the two were departing in anger, ray aunt gave Miss 
Murdstone the warning that she must not ride her donkey 
over the green before the house or slic would knock her bonnet 
off and tread on in 
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“ Very good/ said my aunt, tiiming from them. ” That'i 
settled* We will call you Trotwoed Coppcrficld*” 

Thua I I>egan my new life in a new name witi everything 
new about me. 

* « * « # 

To finish my education my aunt sent me to school at Dr, 
Strong^Sj Canterbury^ where I was splendidly treated. As 
there was no room there for boarders, a home was found for 
me at the house of Mr. Wickfieldj my aunt's lawyer, who was 
cared for by his daughter, Agnes, a happy, capable girl with 
whom 1 vva$ soon the best of friends* 

Here I met Uriaii Heep, a cadaverous, red-haired youth 
with luuxlly any eyebrows and no eydasbes; his red-brown 
eyes were so unsheltered that I wondered how he went to sleep. 
Uriah sat late at night improving his legal knowledge so that 
he might one day become a solicitor- As he read, his lank 
forefinger followed up every line, making clammy tracks along 
tlie page like a snail. 

He told me that he was the 'umblcst person going* that his 
motlier was also a *umblc person, and he had a way of 
writhing when he tvanted to express ctithusiasm. One day 
he confided to me that his rascally purpose was ro make himself 
so indispensable to his master that he would become not only 
partner in tlie firm but the husband of the sweet Agnes, w ho 
loathed him. I fck like running a red-hot poker through hh 
fake body. Once, w*hen he strove to incrintinate me in a pi™ 
of rascaliiy, I struck him a blow on Ids lank jaw- His retaiia- 
tiDD was to how I cotdd do such a thing, to say tliat he had 
always liked me, Copperfield, and that he forgave me* Hii 
eyes, as he looked ai me# seemed to take every shade of colour 
that could make eyes ugly* 

You forgive me 1 said disdainftilly.^ 

1 do, and you cank help yourself*” said Uriah. " I will 
be a fnend to you id spite of you*“ 

1 kt him know tliat I should expect from lum what 1 had 
always cxpi^ctcd, the worst, and left hint. But he knew me 
belter than I knew myself. If he had openly exasperated me 
it would have been a relief and a justiheadon; but he had 
pxic me on a slow&e, on wlucb 1 lay tormented half the nighL 
***** 

My aunt sent me to town for a holiday, Tlicrc I saw 
Stcerforth, who took me to hk home, a genteel red-brick house 
in HighgatCg where 1 met hk mother and her companion, 
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a suratipc crcaturt named Rcsa Dartlc. Rosa had black hair* 
eager black eyes, a scar oti her iip, and she was very thin. I 
asked Stterforth if Miss Dartle was clever, and he said that 
she was ** all edge 

“ What a remarkable scar that is upon her lip*’- 
Steerforth looked uncomfortable^ and then admitted that 
he had done it; as a young boy Rosa had exasperated him^ 
and so he threw a hammer at her. “ A promising younir angel 
1 must have been*” 

Mr. Peggotty^s name came uoj and StcerTorth recalled 
mixtiTig ** that blnfl'fellow “ and rtis nephew Ham when they 
visited me at school* I mentioned the very pretty niece of 
Mr* Peggotty, Little Em'Jy, and Stcerforth thought it might 
be a good thing to run down and meet that sort of people in 
ihdr boat and mate one of them 

Are they really animals and dods and beings of another 
order? asked Rosa Dartle* 

^^Therc^s a pretty wide separation between them and 
said Stcerforth with indifference* 

Arrived in Yarmenthj 1 heard tliat Little Em’ly was now 
articled to the drcssmalung* Mr* Omer, her employar, told 
me that she had an excellent taste. 

** BeHcve me,” said he^ “ she has such a pretty face of her 
own that half the women of this town are mad against her.** 
Before we visited the boat I called on my old nurse, Peg* 
^otiyi who welcomed me heartily and took me to her husbands 
nck-room. The old carrier reedved me with a slow, rheu¬ 
matic smile and said that he did not regret having been 
willing to marry Peggotty* Then he bade his wife get me a 
good dinner;^ turned us out of his room, and endured unheard^ 
of agonies by crawling out of bed to produce a guinea from 
liis hiding-place, with which to pay for my entertamment. 
Peg^Dtty whispered to me that the cairicr^s ilLness had resulted 
in tus becoming a little more “ near “ than before. 

When Siecrforth and I arrived at Peggotty's boat we heard 
a murmur of voices and clapping* Little Em"ly saw us 
first. She was in the very act of springitig from the arms of 
the great, bashful, lumbering, kindly Ham into those of 
Uncle Peggotty, who was beaming with dcUght. In a moment 
we Vp^ctc all shaking hands together 

I thought 1 had never seen Ham, the boat-builder, grin to 
anything like the extent to which he now grinned at us, while 
Mr* Peggotty explained how IdtUc Em'Iy and he had just 
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become engaged. I felt it affecting to ace such a sturdy 
fellow as Ham trembling in the strength of what he felt for 
the pretty little creature who had won his heart. But it ^vas 
Steerforth who touched the prevailing chord of the moment 
with a skill impossible to me. 

Em’ly said little all the evening, hut she looked and listened, 
and her face got animated, and she was charming, Steer¬ 
forth told us stories, and Little Em’ly laughed until the boat 
rang with her musical sounds. I could not satisfy myself 
whether it was in her own torractiiing way, or in maidenly 
reserve before m, tliat she kept tjuite close to the wall and 
a^t^ay from Ham all the evening. 

“A most engaging little beauty 1 " said Steerforth to me 
as we left. But he added: “ That's rather a chuckle-headed 
fellow for the girl.” 

He had been so hearty with them that I felt a shock. We 
stayed for more than a fortnight in that part of the country*, 
but i had no idea where Steerforth spent much of Iiis lime 
while I was busy visiting the old scenes round my home. 

Once he said to me rather cryptically: 

"David, 1 wish I had had a judicious father, then I could 
have guided myself better! ** , 

There was a passionate dejection in his manner that quite 
amaaed me. He informed me that he had bought a boat to 
sail hereabouts and that he was going to have it rc-christencd. 
*' By what name? ” I asked. 

The LUiU Em’fyr „ , ^ 

Wc saw Little Em’ly herself just then with Ham the boat- 

builder, , . , 

" Upon my soul," said Steerforth, " he’s a true kmght. He 

never leaves her." , . . 

Em’ly blushed as she ^vc her hand to Steerforth and me, 
and the two went on. Presently there passed us—evidently 
following them—a young woman, haggard, flaunting, poor 
and dressed in black. . , 

“ That is a black shadow to be following that girl, said 
Steerforth, standing sdll. “ What does it mean? ” 

She was a woman of the town named Martha, who had 
once known Little Em’ly, and was seeking help, which, with 
the aid of Ham, Em’ly was able to give. 

“ Oh, Haml *’ said Em’ly, “ I know 1 am not so good 
girl as I ought to be. I try yoxir love too much. 1 know I 
do." 
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I am happy aU day loag^ in the thoughts of you, my 
dcarj** said he. 

« « * * * 

My aunt now had me articled to a proctor jn Doctors 
Commons, for which privilege she paid my priuciDai, Mr. 
Spenlow^ a thousand guineas. When my aunt lost her 
money I made an effort to cancel the articles^ but Mr* Spen- 
low said that his partner^ Mr. JorkinSj was a hard man, who 
would not a^cc to any such proposal* I approached Mr, 
Jortins^ and lound liim* on the contrary^ a very timid^ weak 
fellow who would have readily met my request had he not 
been under the thumb of bis parLntrj Mr. Spetdow. 

Meantime I had been taken home by my principal, and had 
fallen madly in love with his daughter* the adorable Dora, 
who unhappily was in the care of the dragon of my youth* 
hliss Murdstone. 

1 loved Dora to distraction. She was more than human to 
me. She was everything that everybody ever ^^anted. 1 
could think of nothing but the captivating* bright^eyed* 
lovely Dora. Whai a form she had! what a face she had! 
what a gracefuJ, variable, enchanting manner! 1 don^t 
remember who wa^ present* except Dora. I have not the 
least Idea what we bad for dinner besides Dora^ My im¬ 
pression is that I dined off Dora entirely and sent away half-a- 
dozen plates untouched^ 

I never saw such curls. How could I? For there iiev^cr 
was such curls as those she shook out to hide her blushes. 
Dora told me that Miss Murdstone was a tiresome creature, 
a vexatious coiupanion* This she proved to be when she 
laid my love-letters before Mr. Spenlow* who ordered me to 
think no more of his daughter from then onwards* an order 
which I refused to obey. 

I now became secretary to my old tuior* Dr. Strong, and I 
began to write. Great was the labour, priceless the reward, 
Dora must be won, 1 learned shorthand and induced my 
friend Traddies, now studying for the Bar* to recite the 
Parliamentary debates* that 1 might take them down as he 
spoke* The inconsUtency and recklessness displayed by 
TmddJ«, ^ he obliged me* were not to be exceeded by any 
real politician. 

***** 

I visited SteerTorth again at his home before selling out 
once more to ^cc my friends at Yarmouth, 
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“ David," said be before retiring “ if anything should ever 
separate us, yon must think of me at my best, old boy." 

In the dull dawn 1 looked into his room again. He was 
non? lying fast asleep. The time came when I wondered that 
nothing troubled his repose. ... I left him. Never more, 
O God forgive you, Stc^orth! to touch that passive hand in 
love and friendship, 

.Arrived at Yarmouth, I called on my old nurse and her 
husband, and was told that the sick Barkis was mute and sense,* 
less—“ a-goiag out with the tide 

People can’t die along the coast except w'hen the tide’s 
pretty nigh out," said Hr. Peggotty. 

" Barku, my dear," said his wife, introduemg me. 

" No better woman anywhere," Barkis cried faintly. He 
0 ]>cncd his eyes, and I was about to ask him if he knew me 
when he said with a pleasant smile: 

Barkis is willin’ 1 ’’ 

And, it being low water, he went out with the pdc. 


There was news to come of a greater loss. 

I was sitting with Hr. Peggotty in the old boat when Ham 


" Where’s Em’ly ? ” said Mr, Peggotty. 

"Mas’r Davy," said Ham, ‘Uvill you come out for a 

minute?” 

I saw that Ham was deadly pale. 

"Ham! What’s the matter? " 

" Mas’r Davy 1" Oh, for his broken heart, how dreadfoBy 


he VI 

WOlliU luLlC iVl XIV w-..a gwFM. - 
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“ Gone ! 


“ EmTy’s run away! Oh, Mas’r Davy, think Aow she’s 
run away, when I pr^y God to kill her sooner than let her 
come to min and disgrace I ” 

Mr. Peggotty thrust forward his face, and never rould i 
fotget the ^ange that came upon it if I were to live five 
hundred years. I remember a great ivail and cry and we all 
standing in the room, 1 with a paper chat Ham had givim me, 
a blotted letter fiom which, in tlie midst of the lUeticc of death, 
1 read; 

“ When j-ou who have loved me so much belter than I have 
ever deserved, even when my mind was innocetU, see this, 1 
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shall be £ar away ... it will be never to come back unless he 

brini^ me back a lady. IT even you^ that I have wronged so 

mucAp, that can never for^ve mc» could only know what 1 

Ma^V Davy,^^ cjEcIaimcd Ham^ in a broken voice, k 
sink no fault of yours—but his name is Stcerforth, and lie^s a 
damned \illain ? 

Mr. Peggotty uttered no cry^ but he look down Ids coat from 
the corner, and Ham asked him u^herc he was going. 

"VAnyavhere. I'm going to sink his boat where I would 
have drownded him, and rni goln* to seek my niece through 
the world! ** 

I happened to glance at Ham, and a fright fill thought came 
into my mind; not that his face was angry, for it was not; 
there was an expression of stem dcicnuinatiou—that if ever 
he encountered Steerforth he would kill him , 

« * * * # 

1 received a note from Mr. Micawber, written in his char- 
acteristically lofty styk% tliat contained surprising ne^vs; 
at last something had turned up. My old friend had been 

f iven a j>ost ^ clerk to Uriah Hcep. The ncm was followed 
y a mysterious communication from his wife which said 
that her husband felt he had sold himself to the devil, %vith the 
harrowing conseguence that one formerly so domesticated 
was becoming alienated from her. On the slightest provo¬ 
cation, it would sccni, he now expresised a wish for a separa- 
don. Such was rhe influence upon her unfortunate husoand 
of being in the employ of the 'umble Uriah. 

Mr^ Slicawber came to see me and in a state of great agita- 
don burst out with: 

What is the matter I What is not the matter! Villainy is 
the matter; baseness is the matter; deception, fraud, con- 
spiral^, are the matter, and the name of die whole atrocious 
mass h — 

At hk request my aunt, Traddles and I called upon Keep, 
and xVIicawber made his accusations: Uriah had deluded and 
plundered his kindly enmloycr, the father of Agnes, in every 
conceivable manner^ forged his signature, falsified the 
accounts, misappropriated my aunt^s property, and e^cn 
induced his master to make over the business to him. 

Mr. Micawberis dramatic denunciation had the bencficia] 
result of making Heep and his mother quit Canterbury 
hurriedly to escape detenuon in Maidstone GaoL Later 
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Uri?ih became impfkatcd m a banlc robbery and was sent to 
prison. The governor was Mr. Crcaklej who came to regard 
the 'umblc imab as a most promking subject for bis odd 
scheme of prison reform, which was nothing more can;iiderate 

than solitary confinement. 

# * # « 4 

My wedding-day came and Traddles arrived with the 
licence. Dora had become m fond of Agnes that she even 
held her hand during the wedding ceremony and^ as we drove 
away, hurried back to give Agnes her last kisses and farewelk. 

It seemed an extraordijiary thing to have the sweet Dora 
aJwa>^ at home. At first I laughingly wondered why she 
wished me to call her ” Child-Wife Yce it wolsschoii evident. 
For Dora was incapable of mnniog a home, of managing 
servants^ of dealing wiih tiadeapeoplc who always robbed us. 
She con Id not understand figu res nor my Ikcrarv' wort. She 
admitted that she w^as “ a little goose "a and told me tliat it 
was uiclc$j for me to try and make her wise, ^knd she hid 
her face on my shoulder in a profusion of tears and curls. So 
I gave UP the aticmpt to fit her for the control of my home, and 
never afterwards remonstrated with her for her lack of sptem 
and her untidy ways. 

Yet I loved my wife dearly^ and I wa$ happy, but she was 
incapable of sharing my whole Jife, and so mth me there was 
always something wanting. In time I came to know that my 
own heart was undistiphned when it first loved Dora. Yet 
she wras truly fond and proud of me* VVhcti $hc heard of my 
growing reputation as an author she had tears of joy in her 
bright eyes as she said 1 was a dear old clever famous boy. 

The shadow between us deepened. My pretty Dora was 
never very strong, I had hoped that a baby*^sifiiJc upon her 
breast might change my child-wife into a womaUp But it was 
not to be. 1 began to carry her downstairs every morning 
and upstairs each evening. Sometimes I felt that vhe was 
lighter in my amts, as if I was approaching some frozen 
region that would numb my life. 

Towards the end she whispered to me that it would have 
been better if we had loved each other only as a boy and girl, 
and forgotten it. I have begun to think I was not fit to be 
a wife,*^she said. 

Through my tears I told her that she was as fit as i was to 
he her husband. “ We have been very happy, ray sweet 
Dora.^’ 
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** Is it lonely downstairs? ” she asked roe. 

Very I veryK^ 

** Don^t cry! Is my chair there? ” 

In its old place*" 

Oh, how my poor boy cries{ Hushl hush! Now send 
Agnes up to me smd let no one dse come, I w^ant to speak to 
her—quite alone/* 

After tlie death of Bora 1 went away from England for three 
years, and it was some dme after my return that I sought out 
Agnes* I clasped her in my arms* 

**' I toved Dora—fondly^ Agnes^ as you know—** 

** Yes,” she cried earnestly, “ 1 am glad to know it.” 

" Even tlicQ my love would have been ineompiete without 
your sympathy* I had it, and it was perfected. And when I 
lost her, AgiseSj what should 1 have ocen without you still? 
I went away^ dear AgneS| tov^ing you. 1 returned home, loving 
you/^ 

** There is one thing I must say^** she replied, 

“ Dearest, what? ” 

She laid her gentle hands on my sbouldeis and locked calmly 
iu my face. 

I have loved you all my life! ” she said* 

And Agnes lain her head upon my breast and wept^ and ! 
wept wEiS her, we were so happy* 

« « • « * 

In London I met Mr, Peggotty, who had news, Litdc 
Em'Iy had writteu asking him to relent towards a miserable 

B "r!, 1 asked him how Ham was keeping, and he said that 

am had never been beard to complainp but the blow had 
rot him deep* Laccr I saw Mn Peggotty again, and he had 
more news. Em*ly w as alive, and information could be found 
about her from Martha, the girl of the tcuvn whom she had 
once befricndcc!. She guided us to a room in a sombre street 
near Golden Square, where we mtcmiptcd Rosa Dartle 
denouncing Little £m*]y for ftaunting her charms belhrc 
Steerforth. 

Mercy on me! ** cried Little Em’ly* ** I believed lilm, 
trusted him, loved him*” 

Rosa Dartle, \rith a face of malignity disfigured by passion, 
struck at the poor girl. 

" Tflir love nim, jwa! ” she cried* 
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She broke into a laugh. Shg IqveJ she derided* 

That carrion.'* 

Mr. Peggotty rushed into the room. 

UneJe. 

1 looked in and saw Mm supporting Little Em*ly*s insmsihle 
figure. 

“ MasV Davy/* he said, I thank God my dream's come 
truic^ He has guided me to my darling/' 

Little Em*ly had been taken sAvay to the Gontinent and 
then deserted* She had returned to London, and woMd now 
be cared for, as she had been of old, by Uncle Peggottyp 
though not in the old boat. 

I saw Ham and asked him if he had any message for hen 
He begged me to say something which woula ease her 
sorrowful mind and yet not let her think as he could ever 
marry, for it was not ;k»dsible that anyone else could be to him 
what she had been: and that his prayers were for her who 
had always been so deer. 

I pressed his manly hand and told him that I would do tfiis 
as ^vcll as 1 could. That night at Yarmouth the wind was low 
and had a fiolemn souncL I thought of the blue-eyed child 
who had enchanted me; I thought oTSteerfortb; and a foollsli, 
fearful fancy came upon me of his being near at baud, and 
liable to be met at any turn. 

Little Em'ly sent me an answer to the letter 1 sent to her on 
behalf of Ham: ** How can 1 thank you ? ” she ivrote, fur 
your good and blessed kindness to me. WTien 1 find what you 
are, and what Uncle is, I tiunk wbnt God must be, and can 
cr>' to Him/* 

# * * * * 

1 had been in Yarmouth when the seamen said that it blew 
great guns* hut I had never known the like of the storm which 
blew on the night foHowing the receipt of Emily's letter. 

When daylight came a schooner, laden with wine, was seen 
wrecked close in and tJte lifeboat was unable to go to her. 
I heard that Ham was going to try to take a rope to the ship. 
His look out to sea—cMctly the same as that on the night 
after Emily's flight—awoke me to the knowledge of his danger. 
But r mignt as hopefully have entreated the wind, 

** Mas'r Davy,” he said, cheerily grasping me by both 
hands, my time's come, 'tis come. If'tant, I’D bide JL, 
Vm a-goin‘*" 

He reached the wreck, but as be did so the ship sank^ 
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ConstCTiiaiion was in every face. They drew Ham 10 my 
very feet—insensible—dead. 

Presently another body was brought ashore. And on that 
part of the coast where Little EmUy and I had looked for 
shells as children^ I saw him lying with his head upon liii 
arm. as I had often seen him Uc at school—Steerforth* whose 
last word to me had been. “ Think of me at my best! ** 

I took the news to his mother and Rosa Dartle at Highgate. 
Rosa rumed suddenly on the stricken mother and told her, 
“proud mother of a false son”, to mourn for her nurture of 
him, her cornmrion of him. 

“ Oh, Miss DartJc, shame! ” said L 

” I will speak,” she retunicd. Have I been silent all 
these years, and shall I not speak now? I loved him better 
than you ever loved him,” she cried hcrccly, 

I mentioned htg faults, and she turned on me again. 

“ Faults ! Who dares malign him? He had a sou] worth 
millions of the friends to whom he stooped. A curse upon 
you I ” she cried in mingled rage and grief. “ A curse 
upon you. GoJ” 

« t « * 4 

Uncle Peggoliy and Little £m*ly^ with Martha and the 
Micawbera, emigrated to Australia^ 1 advanced to fame and 
fortune in the world of literature. Then one day Mr, Peg-* 
gotty called and told me how my friends had fared on the 
otlier side of the world* 

The news of Stecrfbrtb^s end and the death of Ham in trj'ing 
to save him had changed Emily much. But she had come 
through* She might have married wclL 

uncle,” she had said to Mr. Peggotty^ “ that's gone 
for ever,” 

” Cheerful along with me,” said he, ” retired when others k 
hyi fond of going any distance to tend a sick pci^on or to do 
some kindness to a girl^s weddin^; patient: liked by yountf 
and old—that's Em*Iy.” 

And Mr* Micawher? ” I asked. 

Mr. Micawber had flourished in AustraEa. He was now a 
Magistrate^ 
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By ALEXANDRE DUMAS 

Thisjpartiing was^rsipiihHsfiidin 1844 

wiih iis sequfh “ Twcntj Tears Afier ” ana “ Le VicamU 

de Bragdanm ", a whck sehmlpf tkak-aml~dagger romance. 

A wamir^ ia Ike teadn migM perhaps he issued aioal Ike 
historical £^cura^ cf Ike dIoL Dumas was never qfmid 
altering htstojy ^ it failed to accord with his designs /of 
his charackrs. 

ON of HJustrious ajiccstor$ and bound for Park to seek 



his fortune at the Court of Louis XIH^ D\%tagnan, tall, 
handsome, and reckless, clattered through the town of 


Meung. 


There was a more than outward membiance between 
tlic high-spirited, dashing young Gascon and the legcndiiry 
Don QuLTOte. True, D'Artagnan was no freak, but his 
accoutrements were strange and shabby and his horse a 
mere caricature of orangc-coioured skin draped upon the 
skeleton of a Bcamesc pony, Don Quixote took windmilU 
for giants and sheep for armies; D'Artagnan took every smile 
for an msult and every look for a provocation. 

At an open window of an hotel w^as a gentleman; he made 
some light remark which provoked his listeners to laughter* 
This was enough for the fiery Gascon; none might laugh at 
him. He sprang from his horse. 

For a moment he registered the face which laughed cynically 
into his: pale, dark, hooked nose, cruel mouth* D'Artagnan 
drevs" his sword* 

He was not, however, destined to avenge the jeering laughter. 
The unknown man^s servants set about him and be fell un¬ 
conscious from loss of blood* 

When he recovered, he sought out the pale-faced man, but 
found him mounted and about to depart. In spite of h.h 
wound, D* Amgnan leaped boldly forward. 

Base coward! False gentleman I " he cried. “ But before 
a woman you will not dare to flyl ” For he had seen a fair 
companion in a coach, to whom the unknown spoke* 

** Remember," said Milady, leaning into the sunlight so 
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thaL her golden curls shone and the colour was shown in her 
langxusUng blue eyes* Remember tliat the least delay 
ruin everything.” 

The unknown bowed swiTUyi and the conch careered w^Mdly 
ofTin one direction, wdiilst the man galloped away in the other. 
D'Artagnan leaped after the man^ but collapsed after a few 

E acc$j crying out weakly, ** Coward I coward I And then 
e added, Ah I But w was fair I ” 

D\Artagnan valued above all his ancient lineage. But 
he bore a treasured possession with him in the form of a 
letter to M. de Tr^vule, captain of the King’s MusketcerSj 
which renowned company D'Artagnan hoped to join. With 
what horror did he learn that the unknown man had searched 
his clothes whilst he lay unconscious^ and had stolen the 
letter! 

Paris, and the whole of France w^as ruled by Louis, called 
The Jmt. But almost as powerful was Cardinal Richelieu^ 
who kept as great state as the King and had much control 
over the policies of tlic country* M- de Tr^viUe had foraied 
frir the Kmg the bodyguard known the world over as the King’s 
Musketeers; the Cardmal foliow^cd suit with his own Musketeers* 
This rivalry between the King and the Cardinal was Imitated 
by their respective follow^ers. But actually, on the Cardinal's 
side, this friendly competition in grcatn&^ was hut a mask for 
his ambition to control the destinies of France. 

At the H6id dt Tr^ville D'Artagnan was well received, 
but M. de Tr^\^llc explained that none but seasoned soldiers 
could enter tlie Musketeers* How ever, satisricd of D*Artag- 
nan’s bona fidca in spite of the loss of the letter, de TrivilTc 
offered him free tuition at the Royal Academy* 

During lus interview D’Artagnan saw an encounter 
between their commander and three of his Mu.sketeeri w^hich 
fired him still fttrOicr. What was his id-luck but to bang into 
Athos, the wounded member of this triOi and his hasty apology 
not bein^ accepted, he was forced into a rendez-vous for a 
duel/ Sail pursuing the pale man from Meung whom he saw 
from a ^vindow, a second encounter with another of the three 
Musketcenf resulted in an ^pointment for a second duel. 
In an elfort to make himself agreeable to Aramis, the third 
of these menj he was involved in a third duel f 
Atlios rose at the appointed place AVhen D’Artagnan arrived 
and apologized for the lateness of his seconds. 

For my part, I have no seconds," replied D’ArlagnaiL 
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“ Since I arrived in Paris only yesterday. I know no one but 
M- de Trcvillc.” 

'* WeJly but dicQ,” hesitated talb handsome Athos^ if I 
kill you, I shall have the appearance of a hoy-sJayer/^ 

D'Artagnan flushed at this reference to his youth. Von 
do me the honour to draw a sword witli me wlulst siifTcring 
from a wound/* he replied ivith a svveeping bow. 

Tlicy talked, and so pleasant and gallant was die youth that 
Atlios wished that it was not incumbent upon him to kill so 
agreeable an adversary. 

When his seconds turned uop naturally they proved to 
be Portitos and Aramisl ** Ann now you arc all assembled,** 
cried D*Artagnan with considerable aplomb* “ permit me to 
offer my apologies.” 

At tlicsc words the faces of The Three Inseparables fell* 
So agreeable a youth* so gallant and tactful^ so altogether of 
their spirit and calibre , * , to apologue! 

“Do not misunderstand went on D^Artagnan. He 

explained that his imology w^as merely la ea^ he was db- 
paichcd before all of them could he revenged for hb insults. 
Then, with a flourish* he drew Ids sword. 

Hardly had the r^Icis clashed than some of the Cardiual^s 
mards appeared. The Kjng*s Musketeers caught at the for¬ 
bidden duel, and by their deadly enemies! 

The Three Inseparables were undecided. To submit 
was unthinkable, yet they were but duct, and one of iliem 
wounded^ against nve picked swordsmen. 

“ But we axe four,” said D'Artaguan, ** Bn 
Messieurs 1 ” 

Our hero proved himself a brilliant* if tmarthodqx, swords¬ 
man^ and dispatched the redoubtable Jimac himsHf. The 
King’s men iriumphcd, tlucc against five, and marched off 
in triumph to report the affair to M. de Trcvilic* D*Artagnaxi, 
as a result* was pfoced under d^Essart* brother-indaw to 
M. de Trivilie, and was promised a place in the Musketeers 
at the earliest opportunity* 

The Cardiud’s rage knew no bounds, but he swallowed 
his mortificadon in andcipadon of a fax greater triumph which 
he piaEined. He believed that the Queen had sho%™ her 
considctable (avours* if no more, to the Duke of Buckingham* 
when he visited the Court as Ambassador. 

By a strange coincideucc, Madame fiunacieux* landlady of 
D*Aiiagnau^s apartments, was involved in the Palace intrigue. 
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indeed Lad conversarionj alont v,ntiii my lord 
or Buckingham, and pretty Constance Bonacieux was an 
accomplice, rhe Gardmal managed her arrest, but bcrorc 
she could be tortured, D’Artagnan Lad rescued her. He not 
only found himsdlf m the thick of a plot in which his mysterious 
unknown man was involved on ilie opposite side, but aJso 
deeply enamoured of Constance Bonadeux, in whom the 
amorous feeling \va$ reciprocated. 

He assisted m admitting the iovc^aacd Buduneliam to 
the ^uccn in the Louvre 

. Madame; diat is enough for mc/^ sighed 

the Duke for the third time. ^ 

"Oh my God, my God!” cried the Q.uccn, beautiful 
.\fine of Aintna. I know not whether I love you or not, 
rat what r know js that I svill not be pcijured nor dishonour 
1 ranee* Depart, my Lordj I iuipJorc you.” 

'* Give me, then, some pledge of your indulgence, some 
gdt that may remind me that I have not dreamed , . , some¬ 
thing you have worn! *' 

She returned in a moment svith a rosewood casket on 
whjcli svas Jier ciniter encrusted in gold. “ Keep this in 

memory of me,” she murmured and aTlowcd him to kiss her 
hand. 

It WM not long before the Cardinal had news throuFL his 
instructed Milady, bis tool in many 
ol hii nclanous plots, to secure one of the diamond studs from 
the set wluch the Queen liad so foolishly given away. Miladv 
still m England . . . Buckingham was speedmg thither 
With die studs, a gift of the King iumscif to his Quec ni 
Meanwhile the Cardinal allayed the King’s jealousy 
Ills ome would come when he had proof; he assured the King 
that Buefcmgham’s repeated visits to France were purely 
pohDcal. TJic Cardinal knew diat this was the truth, as far 
;« U went, for Buckingham was intriguing with Spain and 
.-Viistna to secure his, Richelieu’s, downfall. Once one of 
those stu^ were m his possession, he would so disgrace Anne 
that Louis would finalJy break all alliances with A^tria?Sr 
country, and Siram, ruled over by her brother. 

get the King to have die Queen’s papers 
searched for a letter he suspected was to B^kingham, It 
was concealed upon her, and the man-at-arms for<^ licr to 

Ute Ca^nai’s chagrin to discover 
It was m truth political, to her brother I ffc was forced to 
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E lacate ihc Queen, and suggested that the King give a grand 
all in her honour. 

“ And tell Her Majesty,^* said the wi!y Cardinal dial 
you wish her to wear the diamond studs which you recently 
presented to her,” 

Imagine tlie Queen's dismay on hearing this order. Con¬ 
stance undertook to recover the studs in time^ and D'Artagnan 
offered to go to England to see the Duke. 

M. de IrdvHlc granted him the necefisary leave of absence* 
“ And if this secret coacems Uie very safety of die Queen," 
said the older man sternly, “ one man 1 $ not enoughs For 
one to arrive safely, four must set out. Tell Messieurs Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramb that I grant them leave also/^ There 
was a note of sadness in his voice at the thought that he might 
lose some of his g^Lant men. 

By this time D'Ailagnan had become a boon companion 
to Athos, Porthos^ and Aramis and they w^erc v^cll known 
in Paris tMCthcr as inseparable iHends. The four set out to¬ 
gether. If one fells the others must drive forward, to the last 
man* The letter jnust reacli Buckingham safely, and in time for 
him to act. 

Three fell by die wa^idc in various^ encounters, and 
D’Artagnan set sail for England uncertain in what straits 
he might have abandoned hb friends. 

Arriving in a strange country, D'Artagnan traced the 
Duke from hb castle to Windsor, and jjn^ly saw him out 
hunting With the King. A few words, and the Quecn^s letter, 
explained the situation and, with a siAift apoloCT to hb sovereign, 
the Duke and D^Artagnnn galloped back to the castle, ^fore 
a portrait of the Queen lay the box which contained the studs. 
Reverently he opened the lid. 

“ All is lost," shouted the Duke, with a terrible cty^ Two 
of the studs are wanting . . . they have been stolen on the 
Cardiuars behalf The ribbon which held tlieun has been 
cut." 

His jeweller, hastily summoned, said he required eight days 
to copy them. "Eight days!" roared the Duke. "Thc>’ 
must be in Parb in five days! ” 

He promised the jeweller double the price he asked if the 
stuck could he ready, and, die jeweller agreeing to work night 
and day, he was locked into a secret room wliere none could 
molest him or further damage the precious jewels. 

Mcanw'hiic the Dukc^s couriers set out for France to arrange 
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relays of horses for D'Artagnan’s return, and at last the diamonds 
veta ready. So perfectly were they matched chat the jeweller 
himself could not tell the copies from the originals when they 
were mixed together, 

* * * * m 

As the Queen ^aisbed her robing, tremblmg with fear in 
spite of Cotutancc’s assurances, iS'Artagnan clattered into 
Parts, flo^ng liis fourth ^laustcd thoroughbred. Through 
a day and a night he had ridden, leaving horses behind as they 
fell steaming in Uic stalls; ail had been made easy and, with 
the password on his lips, he entered the Louvre. 

Court formailtlK kept die King at such a distance from the 
Queen that he was unable to examine Jier jewels until after the 
elaborate ballet which followed a lengthy dinner. Finally 
he came to her side, follmvcd closely by the Cardinal, eager 
for her dosvnfalJ. 

The King held out two glittering studs on the palm of his 
hand. “ Sire? cried the Queen, feigning delight. 

“ V'ou are giving me two more, then 

TogcUicr die King and the Cardinal counted llie glittering 
diamond studs. The Cardinal w;is the first to recover his 
composure. ** I was desirous of presenting Her Majesty 
with thae two studs," he said to the dumbfounded King, 
“ and did not dare to offer tltem mpelf." 

The Queen smiled, completely at her ease. " And I 
am the more grateful to your Eminence, since I suspect rh^ t 
dicsc two studs alone have cost you as much as all me others 
co.li His Majesty t " 

_ D’Artagnan had received from the Queen a diamonil 
ling, and fervently pressed a kiss upon die hand which pre¬ 
sented it to him. 

His heart was heavy indeed on learning from M. de Trcville 
dial none of his friends had returned to Paris; he determined 
to set out to seek them first thing In the morning, 

“ Why not to-night? ” asked M. de TnEvilIc, and he con¬ 
fessed he had an assignation—with Constance. 

“ Trust a mistress less dian any friend,” warned the older 
man sagely, for women were a favourite tool of the Cardinal’s, 
“kou have gained a thrice dangerous enemy in Cardinal 
Richcheu. the road to-nighl and seek your friends 

and sell that ring.” And he pointed to the diamond ghttcriiig 
on D’Artagnan’s finger, ^ 

When he protested that it was a gift from the Queen, de 
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Tr^5villc Looted all tlic more that he get rid of it, since it might 
be recogtihsed* Then addcdn sedng the young gatlant^s 
natural hesitation^ “ Tlicn at least %vcar it turned inwards I ” 
D^\^taeJian set out to his rendez-voiis with Constance in 
spite of die fact that lie learm^d that a spy of the G^dinalV 
Iiad read hcT note appointing the mecLing-placc, 

But he waited in vain for his Jove; finally to Icam that she 
had been abducted by the same pale dark stranger who 
seemed dmined to cross his path J 

de Tr6villc promised to appeal to the Queen for pro¬ 
tection for Constance Bonaclcux, and D^Artagnan set out 
to find liU JHcn<b. After many adventures tliey all returned 
to Paris, Avithin die time of tlieir leave, to find that a campaign 
wa^ to open tn May and they were to be ready for war. 

As preparadoiis went forward, and there was no news of her, 
the thought of Constance dimmed in D’j-^nagnmi’s mind. 
Besides, he had chanced to meet Milady in circumstances 
which rendered her in his debt* She was French, Imt had been 
married to an Englishman, brother of Lord de Winter, and 
was the most bewitching creature he had ever met- Whibt 
trying to fascinate another young man, she encoura;^ed 
D*Artagnan in his amorous desires; sne had a shrewd suspicion 
that he had foiled her over the diamond studs and might 
find 5omc opportunity to pay back this old score. And D’Artag- 
nan, blinded by ttiis new love, paid her assiduous court. 

Kitty, NiiJady'a maid, fell deeply in love with this handsome 
Musketeer of whom her mistress would have nothing, and tried 
to warn him of Milady^s dangerous and her power with the 
Cardinal, Finally ^tty betrayed her mistr«3 bv ietting 
D^Artagnan see some of the passionate letters Milady was 
writing 10 another man. D^^ytagnan planned to be ro 
ven^d upon her and, through Kitty's unwilltng assistance, he 
presented himsdf in her darkened bedroom under the pretence 
of being the young noble whom she had invited. 

As he left ner bed in the dim, rosy dawn, she pressed upon 
him a rich sapphire ring* What wa^ his astonishment, on 
sho^ving it to Athos, for him to proclaim that h was none 
other than a family heirloom. . . . D^Artagnan knew some' 
tiling of Athos^s distinguished ancestry and of the tragedy 
which led him to concS^ his identity, but he could get no 
information from him regarding Milady* 

Intrigued by the mystoy, he wrote to hiiladyp io hk pretended 
charactcri ^md told her that he was tired of her. Infuriatoi, 
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triwi to i^i^ade D’Arta^an to fight a duct against such a 
trcadiwpus lov«^. His reward for the youth’s deatJi shovdd 
l>e a luglit With ifdady 1 

For Uxe second time D’Artagnaii saw the light of dawn 
breoh from Kct sumptuous couch. “ I have a confession to 
make, he said, having pleaded for her admission that she 
did^ really, truiy and dcepJy, (oye him, and no other. 

Tlic Comte de Wardes of Thursday night and D’.Artagnan 
?k person.’’ With a cry she sprang 

the bed, and m his cflort to detam her, her nightdress was torn 
from her shouJders, 


With inexprt^ible horror D’Artagnan recognized, on her 
beautifijJ shoulder, the criminal’s brand of a Htttr delis, burned 
by the common executioner! 

He escaped from her rury, and her hastily summoned 
serv^ts, liirougb the huthful utty’s room. KaturalJy Milady 
wo^d allo w no one to live in possession of her sbamcfCd secret, 
if she could help it, so the swaggering soldier found himself 
escaping m woman’s atdre. 

/^hos then admitted that Milady must be his wife, who 
had been branded for stealing the sacred vessels from a church 
as wdl as other crimes. He had believed her dead, having 
sem her banged, and could not believe her still alive. * 

She IS a fiend-^a tigress! If she can rise from the dead, 
what can she not do to you—to both of us? ** cried Athoa 
All along D’^^^agnan bad realized tliat she was as dangerous 
as an adder, bu t m the wild circles in which he moved, pTaying 
wito ^e w« not only fascinating, but also fashionable. 

Cardinal Wchclicu commanded D’Artagnan’s attendance 
upon him- it was a summons that could not be disobeyed. 
^ four of the Inseparables were fearful of the outcome, but 
U Artagnan mtcrvicwcd the notorious Cardinal and found him 
a gulani cncTny. He wished D’Artagnan to take a commission 
m Im own Musketeers for the forthcoming campaign. The 
Lardinal nersLsted, for he was anxious to win D’.Artagnan to 
his side; he knew every move D’Artagnan had made since lie 
to Pa™, including his journey to England. When 
\J Artagnan miaJly he wamM him that after the 

c^jmiaign Ire would $eet his rtvcngCv 

htoa^hilc the plans for the campaign were not moving to 
the Cardinal s hkmg, and he sent for ^^I]ady. He bad sufli- 
cient facts about Queen and Buckingham to put him in a 
strong posiuon. She was to see the Didse and penuade him 
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that England miiit remain neutraf—otherwise the Qiiccn 
would be «<p 05 cd. If the Duke refused, she must n^t hesitatCp 
even at arranging his assassination. 

Milady showed hereclf a willing tool, even for murder. 
All she demanded the Cardinal^s s^c conduct and the 
promise of a life in return for the life she would take—D^Artag 
nan^s life! The Cardinal agreed, 

Athos was fortunate enough to overhear part of this con* 
versation, and cornered Milady afimvards, alone, PaJc as a 
corpse, she cowered like a horrid image of terror, Thb 

was her husband, whom she had considered dead all tJic 
yeans_ since her re marriage. He roughly demanded the 
Cardinars safe conduct and let her go . . h a woman who 
had been killed once, somehow it was unthLukabJc he should 
try to kill her again, , , , 

hUlady set out swiftly for England; to try to see the Cardinal 
again ^vQuId result in her exposure as a branded criminat. 
Grinding her teeth, she vowed vengeance upon her three 
enemies i first Constance Bonacieux, then Athos, her husband, 
and finally, and most hprribly, upon D‘,Ar£agiian. But far 
the momern the death of Buckingham, , ^ . 

By now die four Inseparables were at the siege of Rochelle 
and D^^Artagnan had been received into the Corps of Muaketeers, 
Together they adventured into a bastion under the enemy^s 
gum and discu^;^ their plans^ afraid that anywhere else (he 
spies of the Cardinal might overhear them. 

They decided diat a message must be sent to England, to 
w^am the Duke of his danger, Aramis undertook, through his 
Court connections, to get a message to the Oueen of the dangers 
threatening Constance BonacieuXi More diey could not do. 

Their messenger reached England before Milady, and 
she found herself taken before dc Winter on her amval. He 
soon showed her that he knew of her plans upon his own 
life, that she might inherit his fortunes; of her designs upon 
Buckingham, through the Cardinal; finally of tlic jU^ur de 
{is and that, her hu^and still being alive, her marriage to his 
brother was invalid/ But he w^as not able to guard her himsdf 
in hh castle, so he seat for his faidiful lieutenant, John Felton, 
Look at this woman/^ said dc Winler; " she is possessed 
of all earthly seductions, but she is a monster. She nas been 
guilty of as many crimes as you could r^ad 4^ in a year. You 
are my trusted mend—and you owe your life itsdf to meJ^ 
Grimly John nodded; he loved de Winter as a lather. “ Swear, 
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John Felton, hy your hoptis of salvation "—Felton trembled- 
he was a religious fanatic—“ swear you will keep her safely 
for the th^tisemeot she merited.*' 

But fourteen days is a long time, and a woman with the skill 
o| Milady soon bi^an to break down John Felton’s resistances 
by pretending to a religious devotion as deep as his own. 
Finally she had him completely in her power. 

With lies and seductions she persuaded him that Buckingham 
was the cause of her misery and, after assisting her to escape 
Felton presented himself to Buckingham. Lord dc Winto 
airis’cd too late to prevent his love-crazed friend from stabbins 
the Duke to death. ® 

Buckingham expired with the name of Anne on Jus lips, and 
through the window John saw Milady's ship sailing for Trance 
an hour and a half before the dnie appointed I 
The four Inseparables bad learned where Constance was, 
in a Convent under the Queen’s protection; but time was 
doling on, and they were unable to get leave to rescue her. 
Milady also knew where she was, and might be returning 
from England at any moment. At last their promised leave 
came Utrough and tliey set out. 

But Milady was ahead. On arrival at the Convent she 
asked accommodation icmporarily, and soon made hers^ 
friendly, by Ues and trick^, vnth Constance. Her plans 
were well laid for Constance’s abduction, for she was a valuable 
capture for the Cardinal, but D’Anagnan and the Musketeers 
arrived at the moroent she and Constance were about to leave. 

Milady saw their hors^ from the window and dash^ back 
to Constance. She emptied the contents of a ring into a glass 
of wine and pressed it upon Constance. As the unhappy girl 
sank to her knees. Milady stood gloating over her, 

is not the way I wished to avenge myself” she 
hissed, *" but we do what we can! ” 

Constance lived only long enough to came her murderer, 
and ^ired in D’Artagaan’s arms. At that moment tliere 
was the clatter of anotJier arrival, and Lord dc Winter arrived 
bent on revenging himself on Milady. * 

.Athos, as her husband, claimed the right to order the methods 
of her death and, in a lonely house where she had taken refogc 
the five men, with a masked and cloaked sixth, confront^ her’ 
“ I defy any of you," cried the terrified woman, “ to prove 
who I am, that 1 have been branded,^ that 1 am any of llic 
Wicked thingiii you claim," ' 
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Tlic masked figure canic forward and revealed himselC 
“Not No! It is an infernal apparitionpicrc waj 
a lerrible silence and she went on: ** The executioner from 
Lillel" 

He then told her the charges of whidi he accused her, manv 
of them unknown even to Athos, and then the charges wdiicn 
AlIios preferred, finally the murder of Buckingham. Each 
of the mcnt soicnuily, when asked, pronounced her punishment 
as death, 

Athc^ faced her, and it was as though they were alone. 

Charlotte, your crimes have w^earied men on eartli and God 
in Heaven. If you know^ a prayer—say itp for you are con¬ 
demned and you shall die I ” 

^ m m m m 

Some months later D'Aitagnan at last came face to face 
with his tmknown man. He hastened to dra>v. 

“lam the Chevalier le Rochcfoit," said the stranger, bowingp 

oquerry to the Cardinal. He Avishes to see you.” 

D^Aiiagnnn again confronted the Cardinal. Richelieu 
was amdous to revenge Milady’s death, but D'Aitagnan told 
him of the trial and condemnation, and of the host of crime* 
she had committed. 

“ You Mc a brave youthj ^^^d a loyal one to FrancCt” said 
the Cardina]. He wrote a few lines and handed them to 
D’Artagnan; it was an officer’s commission in the King^i 
Musketeers. He then made Ic Rochefort and D’Artagnan 
promise eternal friendship. 

D'Artagnan pressed Athos to fUl in the blank name in the 
connnisrion^ “ For Athos, this is too much/’ was the fcjdy* 
“ For ^e Comte dc la Frere, it is too Htde/' 

Pordios refijsed because he was to retire and marry. Aramis 
had finally decided to enter the church, his secret longing for 
many years^ So perforce D^Artagnan accepted the com¬ 
mission himself 

When Athos took the paper and wrote his friend’s name in 
the vacant space^ D'Artagnan broke doss^n* I shall have 
no more fidends," he cried, " only bitter rccoHecdons.” 

Athos looked upon the young, tear-stained face. “ You 
arc young/* he replied, “ and your bitter rccollecdons haw 
time to change themselves into sweet remembrances.” 



THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 

By GEORGE ELIOT 

A/tfry ^fwi Crew, aiieis Gtarge Mlht, crtaUd somethjse of a 
social dhttiibojK! by htr “ mion without Ugatform mith 
George Henry Ltmtsfrom 1854 HU his dteUh in 1878. Htr 
mrk^ homtoet, meds no assodatim with so dead a scandal to 
be tcmsmbered. It stands on its own merits as sterliag 
Jictiorij rettaliitg a profoursd seast of pathos a^ hamour^ tis 
well asaeonoictiott of iht pweifying tSect of suffitiag Mpon 
the human soul. 


W HAT I want IS to give Tom a good cddication; an 
^dicatioit 85 be a bread to him " Sitting by a 
bnghtfire in the left-hand parlour of DorJeote Mill 
so spoke Mr. Tullivcr, master of the mill, to Bessie, his wifo-^ 
blonde, comely, and rather stupid. 

A school was needed where, in liis father’s tvords, Tom 
could learn to know figures, and write like print, and learn to 
wrap thm^ up in words as weren’t actionable. To this, as to 
the suggestion that Tulliver should consult Mr. RUcy tiic 
hirs, Tulliver assented; for, as usual, she agrccd'witli 
her husband—as she did even when he ended by sayintr 
** But what I’m afiaid on is as Tom hasn’t got the right sort 
brains for a smart follow. He takes after your familv. 
The bttle ’un takes after my side.” 

The ^ bttle un ” was ninC'years-O'ld Maggie, at that moment 
wandering by the banks of the Floss, watching the ships with 
their c^ocs of gram and coal and Br-planks as they sailed by 
to St, Ogg’s, Maggie’s straight black hair, which refused to 
curb her brown skin, and her wilful, determined ways were 
the despair of her mother. Bessie would have preferred a 
pretty, docile child, such as her sister Deane's Luct, to this 
turbulent bltle girl who read crery book in the house and 
to her mother’s shame and her father’s secret admiration’ 
made disconcertingly sharp remarks to various ™ting uncles 
and aunts. 

The th^ecn-year^sld Tom was Maggie’s brother—and 
hero. Holidays were doubly enjoyable, because then she 
could walk with Tom round the mill and in the river-meadows. 

rSei 
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Tonij un1ik<r his motlicr, was not for ever dreading that she 
would fill in the stream and be “ drowndccl Tom was 
sensible; Tom was brave; Tom was . , . Tom was . . . 
Tom—Tom-Tom. - . * 

Mr* RJlcy came. He agreed to approach the Rev, Mr. 
Stehing, an Oxford man who might tutor Tom for a hundred 
pounds a year* This decision taken^ a himiLy gathering had 
to be called that the news might be imparted- All such 
gatherings expected—and were given—pies, jellies, cheese 
cakes, plum cakes: all those delicious confections which, two 
days alter Tom's return for the Easter holidays, Tom's mother 
set about making* 

During Uiose two days Maggie's heart rocketed from heights 
of joy to depths of despair, and then back to the hd^t$. 
The very first evening had brought her need to confess that 
aU Tom's rabbits bad died, because she had forgotten to feed 
them. Her heroes anger had sent her flying to the attic, 
where she could sob unobserved. Then there the morn¬ 
ing of the party. She hadn't urtdet5tood lilm about some 
jam puffs, and he had called—had called her a greedy 
For nours lie had left her londy and wretched, while be 
went with Bob Jakitij die hird-scarer. 

Ob, that misery! And then, oh, this other joy I The long 
morning spent with Tomj fishing with the new rod and line 
wliich he nad bought her I She had early got a bite—a fine 
big tench her hook had brought wriggling up. And oh, 
Tom's exclamation at the sight of it—she'd never forget that! 
“ Oh, Maggie, you little duA! empty the basket.^^ 

Aunt Glegg and her husband were the fit^t to arrive at the 
parly* Always the most formidable of the aunts, she had 
scarcch' arrived when she was deploring the exirav^ancc of 
Mr^, TuUiver's preparadons with allusioos to Mr. Tulliver's 
expensive fondness For litigation: With your husband likely 
to spend hb fortin^ V going to law, as he already spent 
yours,** she said empbalic^Iy, ** a plain pudding with a 
spoat^l o’ sugar, and no spice, • ud be far more becoming,” 

Aunt Glegg was followca by tt^o more aunts, both sisters of 
Bessie and hct^clf four^*wheeler brought Mrs. Pullet, 

accompanied by her husband, the gentleman farmer. Tall 
and good-looking, it was evident tliat she was a lover of dress* 
After Aunt Pullet, Aunt Deane* V\^ith her were her husband 
and Lucy, her young daughter, whose blonde curls showcrrl 
the brown-skinned Maggie to such disadvantage. Poor 
*■’ vv.F.n, 
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Maggie I Aunt Glcgg dhappravcd of her from top to toe; 
Aunt Pnltct thought she had too much hair and that this 
accounted for her too-brown skin. Even her Fadier said that 
it should be cut, adding, however: “There’s red wheat as 
well as white, and some like dark grain best,” With only this to 
comfort her, Maggie had to obey her mother’s command: 
“ Go and get your hair bmshed-ydo for shame!" 

Tom follow'cd bis sister upstairs. He came down alone, 
smiling. ITiey were half-w-ay through the meal before Maggie, 
unable to stay longer away from the apricot pudding and the 
cowslip wine, mr.dc her second appearance. 

Mrs. TulUvcr gave a scream. Uncle Glcgg exclaimed, 
“ Hcydey I _ what little gcU’s thb ? Why, I don’t know her. 
Is it some little gcU you’ve picked up in the road, Kezia? ” 

“ Why, aiie’s gone and cut her hair hcrsell,*’ said Mr. 
TuUiver.L “ Did you ever know' such a little hussy? " 

When disapproving remark was added to disapproving 
remark, Mag^c, unable to bear it longer, flung herself into 
her faiher’i arms, sobbing loudly and yet hating her sobs. 
“ Never mind,” he comforted her, “ yon was in me right to 
cut it off if it plagued you; father 'uU take your part.” 

With the children sent off to the summer-Kouse, Mr. Tulliver 
told their ciders of his ictendon to send Tom to Mr. Stdiing. 
One after the other tlic relations doubted whether this was 
wise. Aunt Gicgg girw shrewish, as she made shrill references 
to the loan she had granted her broUicn-in-Iaw, Mr, TuJliver's 
•anger simmered, started to boil over, boiled over, and ended 
by exploding in words that drove Aunt Glegg from the house: 

“ My family ’s as good as yours and better, for it hasn’t 
got a damned ill-tempered woman in it.” 

Next moniing Mr. Tulliver, pressed for money as usual, 
rode over to his sister, wife of stru^iing Farmer Moss, telling 
the couple that he must call in ms loan of three hundred 
TOunds. Elding home again, he reflected that, if he wctc 
hard on his ov.-n sister, so later Tom might be hard on die 
little ’un. He returned to the Moss’s farm, comforting his 
anxious sister with the words: “ Don’t you fret—i’ll mate a 
shift without the money.’’ 

It \vsi a kind act. Yet it put him into a tight corner j for 
even if Aunt Gl(|g did not call in the money, he was resolved 
to repay her. She did not call it in, Inilucaced by her 
sbter Pullet’s pleadings. Aunt Glcgg decided to set an example; 
and not to behave ill because folks behaved ill to her. 
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Things went baldly %vith Maggie on the day folIoi\Tng the 
party. Tom wa^ out of temper with her all day. It was this 
iJiat, during their afternooD visit to Aunt PlilJct at Garum 
Firs, drove Maggie to disgrace herself—and her mother—by 
pushing Lucy into the pond. When the carriage was railed 
to take the ^Udren home, Maggie was missing. Mrs. Tulli- 
ver's old fear returned. “ Drowrtded—she^s got drownded/’ 
Miigpc hadj in fact, run away to the gipsies. She %vouId 
educate them and be their cjueen: it was an old idea of hers. 
Returning home late that night, her father wm astonished to 
meet a Romany on a donkey, w*ho was bringing back the 
wearied and frightened little girl to the mill* 

His wife^s account of her visit to Garum Firs angered Mr, 
Tuilivcr. Sister Pullet to speak for him indeed! Within a 
fortnight he had borrowed the five hundred pounds on bond 
from a client of Lawyer Wakem* that he might repay Aunt 


Tom^s first half at Mr. Stclling^s was neither happy nor 
easy. Not only had he to learn Latinj but an cntirtly ticw 
pronunciation of English. Proud as he was, he was often 
near to tears as he thought of the null and Yap and Maggie. 
When Maggie came to stay with him for a fortnight during 
that half* misery became joy. He even accepted his sister^s 
longing to learn from Mr, S telling. That was like Maggie! 

The Christmas holidays came. At home Tom felt that 
something was slightly wrong. It was not the meals: they 
were as splendid as ever. Yet his father was angry* always 
shouting about hk wrongs. 

Mr. TuIUver Avas about to ^ to law again. He intended 
to stop this man Pivart’s imgation scheme higher up the 
Floss. If he could* that was. But Wakem was behind Pivart, 
and the miller was convinced that all his wrongs could be 
traced to Wakem. 

During Tom’s second half Wakem^s son* PliMipj a clever and 
sensitive boy* made c^'tn more sendtive by his deformed 
back, came to join Tom at Mr, SteJling's. It was not until 
Maggie^s second visit to the tutor*s that the tivo boys became 
5>Tiipathctie._ Maggie fck greatly drawn to Philip, and was 
especially kind and loving to him; wliile Tom"s former 
antaraoism to his companion! was temporarily lessened. An 
accident helped this, lorn cut his foot with the sword he 
had borrowra from the drill sergeant in order to impress and 
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’*? ^^esic grrrw still more 
close to Phihp. Before she left, with all the ardour of 
ftt^^nature, she promised to kiss him whenever they should 

More than years went by; Tom’s last half at Mr 
h dhngs was ne^ng Its end. A day came when, as he was 
dunking pleasantly of what he would do when he had left 
Khool, he WM summoned to the study, where his sister was 
h™ herself had been hurriedly brougS 

home from her finishing school because of her lather's illnL, 

father had lost his 

laijwuit with Mr. ftvart; he had fallen off his horse. 

trembling as she whispered, “ He 
• t 11 senses.” Then, bursting Ibrth she 

everything* He will have nothing left.” 

• * m m m 

TrVhen Tom and Mag^e reached home, they found a coarse 
co^on, ding>- man sitting in their father’s chair, smoking a 
DIM of s&ong tobacco, rfc bad a jug and glaas beside hTm. 
inc truth came to Tom m an instant. The bailiff! To be 

fcJhcr Ld“ Sed^!'. His 

The cWldren went in search of their mother. They found 
her m the storeroom, with all her precious best things and 
her linen spread around her. The poor woman was ervinp 
and ^gertng her trci«ures: '* Theyfre all to be sold. And 
mver teapot im I bought wi’ my own money.” 

Don t fret. Mother,” Tom said tenderly, ” I’H get a 
situation of some sort.” ^ S * 

Next jiay Mf. Tullivcr still lay insensible in his darkened 
rwm. With the exception of Mr. Deane, away on business^ 
*e aunts and uncles had arrived. The mortified Tom and 

mother w'hat a disgrace to the 
family this selling up was; how tlicy had always known tliat 
she would come to want; how, but for tlicm, s^ would now 
have to ^^10 the workhouse. As usual, only Mr. Glcgg was 
kind. What s done, can’t be undone,” he said, ” \^®sh^ 
m^e a shift among us to buy what’s sufficient, though, as 
Mr. G. 5ays, they must be plain and useful thini4.” ^ * 

Tom ivaited till they had all their sav Then ntui^tU^ 
rap^tfuliy he said in a shaking voice, “Aunt Glligg if you 
think ns a disgrace to the family to be sold up. wSdn’t k 
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be bettci: to prevent it altogether? And if you and my Aunt 
Pullet think of leaving any money to me and Maggie, wouldn’t 
it be better to give it now, and pay the debt we’re going to 
be sold up for, and save my mother from parting with her 
furniture? ” 

The company considered for a while. “ But ti’s no use to 
pay off this debt and save the fiirniturc, when there’s all the 
law debts behind,” Mr. Glegg said at last. Trembling with 
indication Maggie got to her feet. 

"Why do jxiu come, then,” she shouted, "talking and 
interfering with us and scolding us, if you don’t mean to do 
anything to help my poor mother? Keep away from us. 
Tom and I don’t ever want to have any of your money.” 

Immediately after this outburst Mrs. Moss arrived. She 
went straight up to Tom. “ Oh, my poor children! ” she 
said. " You’ve no call to think well o’ me; I’m a poor aunt 
to you. We’ve three hundred pounds o’ my brother’s money— 
and yet we must be sold up to pay It.” 

Tom turned to Mr. Glegg. Uncle, I don’t think it would 
be right for my Aunt Moss to pay the money, if it would be 
against my father’s will. He said to me some while ago that 
he would radicr lose it than think of distressiniz Uncle Moss 
for it,” 

After much argument it was decided that Tom and his 
Unde Glegg should look for the note for the three hundred 
pounds in Mr. Tullivcr’s room. While searching among the 
deeds, Mr.^ Glegg dropped the heavy hd of the safe-box. The 
revcrbcraling crash penetrated the sick man's coma, and for 
a few minutes he recovered consciousness. Before relapsing 
into stupor, he directed that Mrs. Moss should not be pressed 
for the money, and also that Luke his miller should be repaid 
the fifty pounds which he had put into the business. 

The family conference over, Tom visited bis Uncle Dean 
to ask his help in finding a situation. At an humiliating 
interview Tom was made to feel that hk expenavc schooling 
had been of very little value. Eventually, his uncle did find 
Tom a post in ,his warehouse, arranging for lum to have 
evening lessons-dn book-keeping, Tom would have been 
cheerFul enough but for the bitter knowledge that his father 
would be able to pay only twelve shillings in the pound. 

Meanwhile, unknown to any of her family, Mrs. Tullivcr 
bad visited Lawyer VVakem, and begged him not to bid for 
the mill and the land at tlte sale, ^he told him that Guest 
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Deane’s firm, were thinlcing of buying it 
and of keeping on her husband as manager. Wakcra had 
not previously entn^ained the idea of bidding for liic mill. 
But lie now deterrained to purchase it. , 

The day came at last when Mr, Tulliver was helped down- 
sta^ by Luke/ It grieved hmt to see the ratniliar rooms 
h^strippcd of their belongings. This was not the worn. 

1 that l^Vakem had bought up eveiything and had 
to keep him on to work the mill, the mtolctable news 
mndc him sink trcnibling into his chair- 

*r Bessie” he said to his 

wuc, 1 VC been the bringing of you to poverty. It’s no 
use standing up to anything now,” 

™Bl«a-'s old spirit had not wholly lefi him, 
Wuh aU of them present, he bade Tom. write In the family 
iiibtc that he, Tulliver, would stay under Wakem to 
make amends to His wife, and because he wished to die in the 
pJacc where he had beep bonij that he would serve the 
“ Honest man, but that—he wished evd might 
bcfaJl^ \>altc^ Finally, he turned to Tom, saying: "Now 
read It out! » / o 

Tom obeyed. 

" Now write—write as you’ll remember what Wakem’s done 
to your father, and you’ll make him and his feel it, if ever the 
dajy Mmes. And sign your name Thomas Tolliver.” 

Oh, no, Fathw, dear Father! ” said Maggie, almost 
cholud With fear. * You shoulii’t make Tom write that ” 

Be quiet, Maggie! ” said Tom. “ I sAaii write it.” 

* • • • • 

In their changed circumstances the Tullivcrs’ household 
was not a happv one. His business over, Mr. Tulliver hurried 
mvay uom m^ket, and refused all invitations from his friends. 
He could not be reconciled to hU lot; his wife, bereft of most 
ol her tn^irp, became worn in body and mind as she wan¬ 
dered aimlessly and rcsdtasly about the half-furnished house- 
iom was weary and abstracted during the short periods he 
spent at home; while Maggie fdt crushed beneath the sad¬ 
ness of those she loved. Now that advenity had come, uncles 
and aunts paid short visits and were glad to return to their 
own pro5perou$ homes. 

On an afternoon wh^ Maggie was sitting, sad at heart, 
if Bob J^n cotning up the path The 

boy who had scared birds and killed rats was now li pactmi' 
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tflorying m the sealskm cap and blue plmh waistcoat which 
he wore* Out of kindness and for old ncquainiancc" sake he 
had brought a parcel of books as a present for Maggie. i^Vmong 
these was a copy of the Imlialt&n &/ Christ* in tSc dark times 
to come Thomas a Kempis was to give Maggie much comfort 
and support. 

Bob was not Mageie^s only friend. Philip Wakem had 
loved Maggie since me days at Mr- StcUing^s and* on his 
return from abroad* quickly made an opportunity of meeting 
her again. He saw her first in the Red Deeps* where the 
Scotch drs stood erect and beautiful. This older Maggie was 
beautiful also—far more beautiful than he had remembered. 
They continued to meet—in secret because open friendship 
was impossibie. 

Such was Magic's preoccupation during the following year ^ 
Tom^s was with his schemes for paying his father^s debts. In 
these Bob Jakin shared, for it was Bob who had suggested tire 

E rivatc trading which, thanks to a Joan fix)m his uncle GJegg, 
ad made him a hundred and fifty pounds. 

At the end of diat twelvemonth* Philip and Maggie coti- 
Jissed their love for one another. Their loy was short-lived; 
for Tom* discovering tlieir secret, forced I^faggie in hb presence 
to lake farewell of Plidip. 

It was Tom's championship of his father that made him 
hurt hb sister thus. Three weeks later* the mUIer and hb 
son wwe once more talking of the debts to be repaid. In the 
tin bos were one hundred and nine^-three pounds* Looking 
mournfully at the money* Mr. TiiUiver said : Theresa more 
nor three hundred wanting. . , * I must tnisten to you to 
pay *cm. . . . But youVe like enough to bury me first.* 

No* Fathers^’' Tom said. “ You will live to sec the debts 
all paid—and with your own hand.** 

Tom* as his father now realized, had the money already. 
Almost stunned with emotion* the miller began to talk of the 
future, the creditors" meeting that Tom had called; and 
then* wiping away his tears* of how he would get from under 
Wakcm*s thumb. 

At the creditors* meeting Mr. TultJvcr looked almost hb 
old self Hb boy* hb Tom* had found most of the money. 
But then* he*d spent a deal on hb cddicattou* the father 
proudly told hb friends. 

Riding back alone* the miller came face to face with Wakem, 
with whom he at once picked a quarrel* He ceased to flog 
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Itht la^vycr unmerdftlljr ivith his riding-whip only when 
for scouting 

“I led ill-famtish," he said. “ Help me in.” 

T * « * * 

Mr Tnllivcijs dMth broke up the household. Tom went 
to I^gc with Itob J,'^n, now a prosperous boat-owner down 
by die river. Maggie securirf a teacher's post, although her 
v*inoiis aunts looked upon this as bcinp in ^jprvir*^ '* ^tfi^ ■ j 
», .c,dJ„sly. Jta. J.JUv.:r, h“ s£~ 

Deane, went to Park House in St. Ogg^s, where she acted is 
hoj^clicepcr for Lucy and her brother^n-law ™ 

Alter (^o years in the school Maggie came to Park 

Sh« found U,« loUtSSy life u“h toSuS 
MCeodiagJjr n]^sj45t after those long montlis of sirumlp -inH 
pnvation* Philip Wake m was a freo uent vi$j ior it Par^^l-rin 
« his friend.' StqAcn Cuct, nil bj. StS ’ 

.nt M t fegioning o^f her 

T^ ^l-^dgings, asking him to^ablclS 
the prorrusc she had given. 

PW,}^Vr " Stit if you think of 
k ' ^ y«*u must give me up/* 

fiif? comfortea herself by refleedna 

J'’™ ® coldness had likened before they parted. ^ ® 

When at last the one-time lovers stood, face to fare and 

Thw’ l™nit ^7 ® di^winpoom, their agitaUon was grJa^ 
Th^ leaned forward; they clasped hamU. but they knJw 
sa^css as well os contentment. ' 

There is nothing to Hnder our being friends. Philin " 

sitSn.^“'™ ’ soon^to a t£w 

“ Is there no alternative, Maggie? Is that lifu- r 
those who bvc JfOu the only one you ivill allow yoii«clJ? 

PM I?* answered, looking picadingiv at him 

Pl^ip Wakem was not alone in ye^g for MaggiTVor 
Stephen Gu«t. despite his cflbits to control his feeSn^' so?„ 
found him^If deeply in love with her. Maggi^fown K 
went out m return, but loyalty* both to PhiKn u ^ 

."&> wS’essb 

was not to be so easdy discouraged. For, although mT^ic 
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took refuffc with her Aunt Moss for ji Pew days, Stephen 
foUavved her. In the Basset lanes he renewed his pleading;. 
Maggie listened to him in great distress of mind. V^Ticn lie 
brgged her for one kiss—the first and ilic last—before they 
parted, she gave him his desire. Yet, although she loved him, 
althongh his arm around her ivaist and the “ Dearcsst ” 
he hadT whispered still in her ears, she said sacBy but firmly; 
“ But, even if Lucy did not exist, I have oilier ties.” 

“ You aip engaged to Philip Waitem? " asked Stephen. 

“I consider my'scif engaged to him; I don’t mean to 
marry anyone else.” 

Lucy, unaware of the conflicting emotions known to Philip, 
Stephen and Ma^e, went on with her schemes for 

thar happiness. She knew that Tom’s greatest wisJi was to 
get back the mill. She thought that Philip might persuade 
his father to sell. 

^ In this Lucy showed her astutcncffi. After an angry scene 
in which Philip confided to his father his desire to marry 
Maggie, the lawyer at last consented to help liis son and to 
allow' Tom to buy back tlic mill. Another scheme of Lucy's, 
cqu all y in nocent, had far-reachi ng consequences, She planned 
that Ptiihp should take Maggie out for a whole morning's 
rowing on the river. When die day arrived, Philip, sick with 
torturing thoughts of Stiiphcn and Maggie, sent to his friend, 
him to take Maggie in the boat, as he was too ill to go. 

“ Oh, we can't,” Maggie said, when Stephen had caplainwl. 

* Lucy did not expect. . . . She w'ould be hurt.” {Lucy had 
gone for a morniait’s shopping witli her Aunt Tulhver,) 

But Stephen persisted. '* Let us go,” he entreated. Falter- 
ingly, Maggie allowed herself to be helped into the boat. 

For a long time ^ey glided deliciously in the bright sun. 
Suddenly Maggie cried: 

“ Oh, we have passed Luckreth—where we were to stop I ” 

“ Yes. Let us never go home again—till no one can part 
us; till we arc married.” 

They glided on. Each dreaded to leave the other. When 
a Dutch vessel came in sight, Stephen hailed her. They were 
taken on board. \V’iLli Stephen sitting by her side, Maggie 
slept all night on lIic poop. In the morning the young mati 
saiy that she was resolved to go back. 

« * * ♦ # 

Her brother w'atchcd her approach; hts expression 
harsh. 


was 
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" Tom*' his sister said faintly^ ** I am come back to you* I 
am come back home—for rdugc—to tell you cver>'thing.” 

" You will find no home with me,’* he answered \sith rage. 
""You have dbgraced us all. You have been base, dcccitluL 
I wash my han^ of you for ever/* 

Tom's attitude was but a forccaste of what St. Osg'$ had in 
store for her. In her riverside lodging with Boo and hh 
wifoj hcaccfonvard she had but one friend to support her. 
This was a priest^ a widowtTj tvho gave her a post in his house¬ 
hold as governess to his children. Yet even he^ almost a 
saint diough he was^ after a white felt obliged to ask Maggie 
10 find a post away from the town; for, as he gently e 3 tplaincd^ 
his championship of her was a source of discord between 
himself and his parishioners. Within the family circle^ sur- 
prisingly enoughj Aunt Glcgg had stoudy refused to take the 
common view of Maggie; she had even offered her a home— 
if Maggie woujd ^ humble. 

It was at this time that Maggie received a long letter from 
Philip in which he said that he had never doubted her; that it 
was ne who was to blame for having urged his feelings on 
her/ 

Sitting disconsolately in her room one evening, Maggie was 
sprtlcd to see Lucy. Her cousin had stolen away Irom her 
sick room for a short while. The two girls dung together^ 
each comfeydng the other. 

That visit of Lucy*s brought Magme a measure of con¬ 
solation. Yet soon she was once more fighting the old familiar 
battle. It was on a wild September evening of that year in 
which Dr. Ken had asked her to leave hb house, that Maggie 
received the letter from Stephen which urged and implorMl 
her to marry him. "" Wntc the one word ^ Come */' he said, 
** and in two days I shall be with you.** 

In her loneliness and her sorrow the temptation wa^ severe. 
It was many hours before she was able to put it Irom her. 
She fell to her knees in prayer. Soon she started up, fcding 
cold dampness about her knees. Instantly she knew the 
significance of this. The Hood! 

With great calm she wakened Bob and his wifej then hastily 
got into one of the boats, and started to row with aU her 
strength across the fields. Her one thought was to reach the 
mill that she mi^Iit rescue Tom. 

For hours^ as seemed^ she battled vdth the fierce waters* 
she beat her w'uy asuinst the turbulent wind. Ae la^t she was 
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ab!e to get the boat opposite the middle window. Tom 
looked out) astonished/ 

It was not until they were far down the stream that Tom* 
now wielding the oars, was able to realize how almost miracu* 
lous had been his sutcr^s achievement in reaching hitn* The 
tears came into his eyes as he said the old chiMish word of 
endearment, Magsie / ” 

They rowed on—it was their intendozi to get to Park House 
to give Lucy the help she might need. Suddenly there was a 
great crash: some wooden machinery had given way on one 
of the wharves* The great drifting mass came swirling towards 
them. From a nearby boat men shouted in horror^ Tom 
put all his strength into his rowing. But the current was too 
strong; they could not escape. 

** It is coming* Maggie,*^ he cried hoarsely. He loosed the 
oars and clasped her to him. That was at one moment. At 
the next the boat was no longer to be seen upon the waters. 
The huge mass went hurryii^ on in hldcouLs triumph. 

The boat reappeared* but brother and sister bad gone down 
in that last embrace^ never to be parted. 


TOM JONES 

By HENRY FIELDING 


This i^ensfljf long workt in eig/iUen "iosJb”, fofh 
wilh its ijitTadt/£ho> thapter, rtpresmts the English 
eighUmlk-anUay^ novel at its btsL Pubiisked in 1749, it 
has had many imitators^ hut none has ever sacttedei m 
taptimtig that bvisterous enthusiasm that is part of the 
eaisii't secret of Fietding *5 suecess. 


S ijuiRE Allworthv had an agreeable person, a sound 
cor^tution, a solid underslanding, a benevolent heart 
and one of the largest estates in Somersetshire. 

Here he lived in retirement with his sister, Miss Bridget 
I to lady was now somewhat past the age of thirty and was 
so far from rt^etting her want of beauty, that she often declared 
the channs of any woman were no better than snares for herself 
as well as for others. Yet so discreet was she in her conduct’ 
that she nught have been thought to apprehend all the tram 
ever laid for the most enchanting of her sex. 

Mr. Allworthy had been absent a full quarter of a year on 
bu^cK m London when he returned very late one cvenine 
to his home. He enjoyed a Hght supper with Miss BridKeL 
then made to way, much fatigued, to to chamber. Haiang 
spent some minutes on his knees, he was preparljw to steo 
into bed, whei^ upon turning back the clothes, he Ijcheld a 
mid wrapped m linen, in a sweet and profound sleep, between 

“AS hU^C'CISb 

Mim Bridget would perhaps have evinced more kindness 
lor the loundling placed in her care Iiad not her affections 
stray^ into ano^cr course. The object of her regard was a 
cmain Captain Bhfil, who had been a guest for some monUis 
in the squire s home The gallant captain was far from 
indiflyent to Miss Bridget, being one of those wise men who 
regard beauty m the other sex as a worthless and superficial 
qu^cation; moreoycr, he was so greatly enamoured of the 
squire s mansion, lands and hereditaments, that he would most 
probably have contracted marriage with them even if he had 
bemt obliged to take the witch of Endor into the bargain 
The captain s advances upon this citadel of vmtue' were 
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made wth di$cretion, and it was not some days after 

the sensible pair were privily wedded, that Mr. Allworthy 
learnt of its surrender. He readily forgave the deception p on 
the ground that his ststar was now at an age when she snew her 
own interests best^ and welcomed the captain as a brotlicr-in- 
law+ 

Eight monthj after the nuptials, Mrs. Biifil was deliver^ of a 
boy so perfect in appeaiancc that no one heeded the objection 
of the midwife that be was bom a month before his full time., 

Though the birth of an heir by this beloved sister was a 
source of great joy to Mr. Allworthy, yet it did not alienate 
his affections the litdc foundling, to whom he had been 
godfather, and given his own name of Thomas. Stran^y 
enough, Mrs. Biifil, too, early began to share this predilection, 
and revealed a fondness for Tommy's company and a cold 
indifference to Master Blifil’s, that could not fail to arouse her 
husband's annoyance. 

Indeed, this and other matters of discord exacerbated the 
captain^s anger to such a pitch as to carry him off one sunny 
afternoon with a fit of apoplexy—a bereavement endured 
with remarkable fortitude by Mrs. Biifil- 

She now began to devote herself to the foundling, and her 
preference for Tom Jones to her own child became so marked 
as to incite the disapprobation of aU except Mr. Allworthy, 
who continued to treat the boy with every kindness. It was a 
.wonder (so ran the universal censure) that the squire should 
allow such a lad to be educated with his nephew, lest the 
mor^ of the latter should be cormpted by his ^mplc. For 
Thomas early betrayed a propensity to many vices, especially 
theft, and even before he reached the age of sixteen had been 
denounced for robbing an orchard, stealing a duck out of a 
farmer’s yarf, and pickii^ Master Blifil’s pocket of a ball. 
Master Biifil, on the other hand, was sober, aucrcet, and pious 
beyond his age; qualities >vhich endeared him to everyone who 
knew him, . 

The only servant in the family who showed any friendship 
for Tom Jones was the gamekeeper, a fellow of a loose disposi-> 
tion, called George Seagrim, who frequently allowed the boy 
to accompany him about the manor. 

One day they were a-shooling together when they happened 
to spring a covey of partridges, which fied into the estate of 
Squire Western, hfr, AUworthy’s neighbour. The game¬ 
keeper had been ordered by his master never to trespass, on 
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pain of dismissal, but ovcr*pCTsuadcd by Tom, he entered the 
estate and shot one of the partridges. 

Squire Western himself was riding near by, and, hearing 
the gun go off, immediately made towards the place. The 
gamekeeper hid in a fiirze-bush, but Tom was caught by the 
gentleman, who quickly found the partridge he concealed 
beneath his coat. He at once rode off to complain to Mr, 
Alhvorihy, who sent for Jones and asked the lad who was with 
him. 'Tom stoudy maintained he had been alone, but Master 
Bllfil revealed that George Seagi^ was the other culprit. 
Mr. Allworthy immediately dismissed the gamekeeper, md 
reprimanded hb go^n, ^bcit not too sternly, for he was 
aware of the hw’s nice honour in shielding his accomplice. 

Meanwhile, Tom had grown very intimate with Mr, Wesiem, 
He bad so greatly recommended himself to that gentleman by 
his prowess on horseback chat the squire roundly declared 
after a drinking-bout that he wished he himself had a son of 
such parts. He was now a welcome guest at Mr. Western’s 
table, and everything the squire held most dear—namely his 
guns, doK and horses—were at Tom’s command. 

Tom therefore resolved to make use of this favour on behalf 
of his friend the gamekeeper, vrhom he hoped to introduce as a 
servant into Mr, Western’s family. For this purpose, he decided 
to enlbt first the support of the squire’s only daughter. 

Sophia Westeto w'as a girl of me middle height, of delicate 
and yet comely shape. Her hair, which was black, was so 
luxuriant that it reached her middle^ before sihc cut it to 
comply with the modem fashiou] and it was now curled 
gracefully in her neck. Her eyebrows were full, even, Ti nd 
arched beyond the power of ideation. Her black eyes had a 
lustre in mem, which all their softness could not extinguish. 
Her nose was exactly regular, her cheeks of the oval kind, and 
in her right she bad a dimple which the least smile tUscovWcd. 
Moreover, she had a remarkable sprightUncss in her temper' 
which was greatly increased whenever Tom was in her com- 

E any. Such, however, was her iimocencc and modesty, that 
cr heart was lost to him before she suspected it was in danger 
Tom was far from proof to her aliuie, hut the truth was 
that he felt himself committed to another woman. .'This was 
no other than Molly Seagrim, the gamekeqwr’s youngest 
daughter, who by the vehemence of her passion, and her forward 
behaviour, had already triumphed over his virtuous resolutions 
Matters were m this stand, when Tom one afternoon finding 
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Sophia alone, hegarij after a short apolo^j and with a very 
serious face, to acquaint her that he had a faTOur to ask of hen 
She had no reason to suspect he ^s-as about to make love to her, 
yet some idea of that kind must have intruded itself, for her 
colour forsook her checksi her limbs trembled, and lu:r tongue 
^vould ha.vc faltered had Tom slopp<ri for an answer, but he 
proceeded to solicit her interest on behalf of the gamekeeper. 

Sophia presently recovered from her confusion, and with a 
smile full of sweetness, said, “ 1$ this the mighty fitvour you 
asked with so much ^avity ? I vrill do it with ail my heart,” 

In the weeks that followed^ Tom hunted almost daily with 
the squire and came home with him to dinner, where ^phia 
levelled upon die youth the full battery of her charms. Insensi¬ 
bly, he began to return her affection, thou^ now and again a 
sense of comoasrion for Molly Scagrim's plight would remind 
him that his Wart should be enEaged elsewhere. 

Mr. Western, too, began to Wd Sophia so attractive that 
even his bdoved dpg$ began to give place to her, but as he could 
not prevail on himself to abandon these, he insisted upon his 
daughter going hunting with him. 

One day, as they were returning from the chase, her horge 
fdl suddemy to prancing and capering, Tom Jones, a little 
distance behind, immediately galloped to her assistance, leapi 
from his own horse^ and seizedhers by the bridle. The uriiruly 
beast reared himself on his hind kgs, and threw his lovely 
burden from his back, and Jones caught her in his arms. In 
that moment it came to him for the fitrt lime thai he would 
know no peace until he bad made Sophia his own. 

He was further encouraged in this ambition by Mrs, Honour^ 
Sophia^s maid, If you knew all,'* she observ^cd to him one 
evening, ” you would look a little higher than syiji trumpery 
as Molly Seagrim," 

Feverish wth a passion he dare not confess, our hero began 
to roam the fields on solitary walks, in which he often made 
plaint of his unhappy lot. Oh, Sophia/" he cried one afters- 
noon, ” would Heaven give thee to my arms, how blest would 
be my condition 1 Curst be that fortune which sets a distance 
^tvi'ccn us.^^ 

From her observations of Sophia^s languid air and distraught 
behaviour^ Mistress Western was convinced the girl was in 
love, and that the object of her passion was Master Blifil, 
She communicated her suspicions to her brother. 

1 was never more rejoiced in my life,'" cried Squire 
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Western, " for nothing can lie so handy together as our nv^o 
estates, Vphich arc in a manner joined together in matrimony 
already.” 

But a few days later, Sophia revealed to her auin that her 
heart was in the possession of—Mr. Jones. Squire Western 
at once went in a towering rage to Mr, All worthy. 

Mr. All worthy calmed hiin, assured him he would never 
consent to such a match, and a^eed to the squire’s proposal 
that Sophia should many Mr. Btifil. When the squire had 
left, Mr. Alhvorthy sent for his nephew, who told him about 
Jones’s profligacy with Molly Seagrtra. 

Already incensed by the foundling’s presumption in aspiring 
to the hand of Sophia, Mr. All worthy could find no wortu 
strong enough to condemn the abandoned wretch. He sent 
for Jones, gave him some money, and told him to leave the 
house immediately and never return. 

With a heart almost bursting with grief, Jones set out on the 
road to BrjsioL flc had lost his hcndactor and his love, and 
little cared now what should happen to him. 

He put op for the first night at a public-house, where he 
fell in with a company of soldiers, and stood treat to diem. 
'File boide went round, and soon all tongues were loosened. 

WTicn it came to Jones’s turn to give a toast, he could not 
refrain from mentioning the name of Sophia Western. I 
knew one Sophia W'estem,” cried a certain Ensign Northerton, 
tiho had seen the young kdy with her aunt at a ball, “ Her 
father had a great estate in tiomersetshire, and she herself was 
lain w'idi by half the young fcBows at Bath.” 

“ You arc one of the most impudent rascals upon earth,” 
shouted Jones, in an access of fury. He had no sooner spoken 
the words when ^ ensign t^harged a bottle full at his head 
which brought him unconscious to the ground. ‘ 

For some days after the company had left the inn, Jones 
lay delirious with pain in his bed, attended by a surgeon daily. 
Tto was no other than the Partridge who had been dismissed 
his post by Mr. All worthy. He was a man of many parts, for 
besides his book-learning, he was an excellent barber, and had 
also much skill in medicine. Now, like Jones, he was wander¬ 
ing the roads, 'AVhen the youth had recovered of bis wound 
they set out together for Gloucester, and from thence to Upton* 

As they neared Upton, they were startlcdl by violent screams 
from a wood. Jones rushed into the wood, and beheld a 
woman stripped half naked, under the hands of a ruffian who 
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vas to h^ng her to a tree. Without more ado, Jonw 

attacked this scoundrel with his cudgel, and saw to his amaze- 
meni that it vm Emign Northtrton, who, after a few lusty 
blows had been interchanged, took to his heels and disappeared 
among the trees. Jones unfastened the hapless woman and 
assisted her to a nearby inn- ^ 

Mrs, Waters—for such was her oamc—thanked him tenderly 
as soon as she recovered. She was a middle-aged lady of 
fascinating appearance, and quickly betrayed^ by many arch 
glancos, that she was by no means insusceptible to her hand¬ 
some deliverer. From a sergeant at the inn, Jones leanu she 
w^as the wife of a Captain Waters, and had eloped with Ensign 
Northcrtoti. Mrs. Waters privily confc^cd this amour to 
Jones, adding tliat the ensign had persuaded her to run away 
with him solely in order to murder her in some lonely place 
and then decamp witli her jewels. 

The flame that had arisen in the breast of our hero at the 
sight of her beauty was fanned now by pity and indignation; 
she in turn showed herself gratified by his ardour, and it wa$ 
resolved between them that he sho^d vkit her room that 
iiighL 

Meanwhile the unhappy Sophia had reached an e^ttremity 
of suffering. Not only had she lost her beloved Jones, but she 
had to endure the assiduous court of Mr- Blihl, whorn she 
loathed almost to nausea. " Father/* sJie implored, seizing 
the brusque squire by the hand, “ 1 cannot live with Mr. 
Blifil: to force me into ihis marriage would be killing me/' 
” Then die and be damned," he cried, spuming her from him. 
** i am decided upon this match, and unlc$$ you consent to it, 
I will not give you a ^oat; no, though I saw you expiring with 
famine in the street.’^ , 

A few days latcTp Sophia said dully to her maid, Honourp 
I am dctcTTitined to leave my lather's house this very nighL 
There is a lady of quality in London, a rclatiori of mine, and I 
make no doubt of being very well and kindly received by her/* 
After darkness had fallen, mistress arid maid set out on Tool 
along the road. SBy uncommon chance they encountered a 
fellow who had shown Jones the way to Bristol, and on knowing 
this, Sopliia gave him a guinea to set her in the same direction. 
Steadfast Lnouiries aidea her to trace our hero to the very imi 
at Upton where he was staying with Mrs. Waters, and here 
Sophia and her maid arrived in the early hours of the morning. 

Honoux fdJ into talk wiih the landlady, who gave her such 
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an cticomium upon ihc beauty of a strange young man at the 
hostelry^ that the maid had no doubt but it must be Mr* Jones, 
“ b onder is die squire’s friend*” said the Jandlady, pointing to 
Partridge, who was enjoying a pint of mulled ale in the parlour. 
Hotiouf went up to Partridge, who informed her that Mr. 
Jones was indeed staying at the iun^ but had retired to his bed. 

1 hen him at once/’ said Honour; my bdy would 

speak to him, and I am sure Mr. Jones woiid be highly 
delighted.” ** Anodier time perhaps he might*'" answercA 
Partridge, “ but One ivaman is enough at once for a reasonable 
man.""' He accompanied this remark by a wink so expressive 
as to send Honour scurrying in alarm to her mbtress, 

I can never believe this,” Stmhia intemipted her maid's 
torrent of abuse for Mr. Jones, She sent fbr the servant-gir!, 
who reveakdj lU exchange for a rndnea, the history of Mr" 
Jones’s passion for Mrs. Waters, &iphia handed the girl her 
muff- Take this to Mr, Jones's chamber,” she said curdy, 
and if the bed is empty* place it on it/* * 

WTien Mr. Jones at length regained his bed-—” OIi heavens,” 
he cried out so loudly mat Partridge msbed into the room 
** how' came this muff here? ” ” i saw it on the arm of one of 

two women who w^ould have disturbed you/" replied PartridgCp 
"if I w'oiiJd have suffered them.” Where are thev?" 
shmtted Jones, “ Many miles off, 1 believe, by this time ” 
said Partridge^ ^ 

Jones thereupon yelled at the poor fellow* now frightened 
out of his wits, to run downistairs and order him horses. Our 
hero dressed with the utmost dispatch, flew down the stairs 
and was radug across the yard when he was gripped by the 
arm and swung round to find himsdi gazing into the empurpled 
free of Squirt Western, w ho roared : ” VVe have got the dog 
fox, 1 warrant the bitch is not far off.” 

J ones had some difficulty in protesting his ignorance of w here 
the lady but at Icn^h the squire released him witli a 
heartv curec^ and, ordering horses for himself and his parson^ 
ilr. Supple, who had accompanied him* set off in pursuit of 
bis daughter^ 

Learning from an hostler that she had crossed the Severn, he 
likewise sped over the bridge, vowing the utmost vengeance 
agai^ pw Sophia. After about tvvt> miles he puUcd up in 
bc\sildcrmcnt at a crossroads^ 

Tlie parson tried lo console him. ” Pqgh! damn the slut! ” 
answ ered the squire. ” I am lamenting ihc loss of such a fine 
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morning for hunting.” As if fortune had decided to pity him, 
scarcely had he uttered the words than hom a Dearby field 
came the melodious choir of a pack of hounds in full cry. The 
squire’s horse and its rider pricked up their ears. ” She's 
gone, ^c’s gone! ” cried the squire, and without a moment’s 
hesitation clapped spurs to his willing beast, and dashed into 
the field, hallotviug and whooping. 

The hounds^ ran very hartf, and the squire pursued over 
hedge and ditch, completely forgetdag his daughter. At 
Icn^b, after a few hours’ riding, he arrived at the kilT, and waa 
invited to dinner by the master of the hunt. Squire Western 
was no match for his host that night, and after three botlla, 
retired to his bed “ whistle drunkIn the morning he was 
soon persuaded to abandon the hopeless chase after his daughter, 
and returned to Somersetshire. 

Jones had better fortune in the quest. He travelled post, 
allowing Partridge no time for sleep, and scarcely paused for 
food in his haste along a trad that led through Coventry, 
Daventry, Stratford, Dunstable, and St. Albans, where lie 
found, to his dismay, that Sophia bad taien the London road. 
He went on, however, to the metropolis, in Ikint hope of dis* 
covering her in one of the great houses of the fashionable quarter. 
These he visited daily, undaunted by the reproois of haughty 
footmem He also began to frequent the shows and public 
assemblies of the tow'n, in the hope of discovering her. 

His beauty of person was soon the talk of society, and many a 
fine lady revealisd to him in that language of eyes that declares 
so much more chan words that his attentions would not be 
rejected^ by them... Mr. Jones strove valiandy against such 
temptations, until one evening at a masque he met the ravislilng 
Lady BelJaston, who persuaded him to court—and obtain^ 
her favours in the privacy of her home. 

One evening he called much earlier than she had expected. 
Mr. Jones was shown into a drawing-room to await her lady¬ 
ship. Judge of his amazement when he saw, standing b^ore a 
gla» at the far end of the room, the vision of his lovely Sophia J 
Y«, it was indeed she, for the woman of quality she knev.' in 
the town was this very Lady BcUaston, who had received her 
into her home, and was projecting to marry her to a young and 
weMihy lord inlaiuated with her charms. 

” Oh, my Sophia,” cried Jones, falling upon his knees, '* Jet 
me besiMcb your pardou," “ My paraon,” she exclaimed, 
recovering from her confusion. “Sure, sir, after what u 
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passed, you cannot expect, after wbat T have heard-” 

I scarce know what to say,” intcmiptcd Jones. “ By 
heavens! I scarce wish you shouJd pardon me. Oh, my 
Sophia, henceforth never cast away a thought on such a 
VpTetch as I am! Let the remembrance of Upton blot me for 
c\'er from your mind! ” 

Sophia stood trembling all this while. Her face was whiter 
than snow and her heart was throbbing through her stays. 

“ To have my name traduced in public,” she went on in a 
low voice, ” in inns, among the meanest vulgar! to have any 
iitdc favours that my unguarded heart may have too lightly 
betrayed me to grant, boasted of there! nay, even to hear 
that you had been forced to Sy from my love! 

Nothing could have equalled Jones’s surprise at these words 
of Sophia. By adroit questioning, he presently found that her 
supposing him guilty of so shocking an outrage against bis love, 
and her reputation, was entirely owing to Partridge’s talk at 
the inns btuorc and including the one at Upton. He had no 
very great difliculLy in persuading her that he was entirely 
innocent of an offence so Ibreign to hts character, but she had. a 
great deal to hinder him from going instantly to his lodging and 

K ing Partridge to death, as be swore to do. This point 
g cleared up, they soon found themselves so well pleased 
with each other, that Jones let fall some words that sounded 
like a proposal of marriage 

” Oh, sir,” she replied, “ did oot my duty to my father 
frrbid me to follow my own inclinations, ruin with you would’ 
Ijc more welcome than die most affluent fortune widi another 
man/' 

They arrang<;d a further moeLhig, and Jones left the house 
for his lodging. He vk-as staying with a Miller, a gende- 
woman m modest circumsraDce% who lived on a annuity 
Croiu Mr. Allworthy^ Indeed^ it w^ on this account that 
Jones had recommended himself to her. Now, however, she 
informed him that Allworthv had ^vritteu to say he 
forthwith coming to London ana would re(juire the lodging, 
Mr^. Blifil had lately died, and the good souire was anxious to 
recover from his grief amid a change of scene. He would 
bring with him young Mr. BU61. 

Squire Western had begun to despair of finding his truant 
daughter, when he rtedved one morning a letter from a distant 
rdation, who frequented the society in I,ondon. Her name 
was Mrs. FiuspaLrick. She wa^ a dose friend of Lady Bellastoa, 
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and through her visits to the house had discovered all the 
^tory of Sophia and Jones. Mrs. Fitzpatrick had become 
infatuated with our hero, and sought by her communication to 
the squire to remove her rival from the sphere of his affections. 

Her efforts iq entice Jones from his allegiance, though in 
vain, were nevertheless sufficient to awaken the suspiciuns of 
her husband. Mr. Fitzpatrick accosted Jones on the street, 
swords were drawn, and our hero ran the challenger through 
the body. He was^ instantly arrested, and dragged off to 
prison, there to await trial for murder. ^ 

Such was the news that greeted Mr. All worthy upon his 
arrival at Mrs. Miller's lodging. The good man was perturbed 
beyond measure, but could only shake his head and say that 
a rogue so depraved must always end on the gallows. 

But Mrs. Miller refused to believe In the guilt of our hero. 
She adored Jones for his many acts of kindness to her children. 
Determined to seek the truth of the case, she made inquiries 
far and wide. Jones swore that Mr. Fitzpatrick had attacked 
him first, and that he had drawn only in defence. Two sea¬ 
faring men, however, who were passing at the time, declared 
Jones to be the aggressor. 

Matters were at this pass, when Mrs, Waters, ivho had been 
Jones’s mistress at Upton, called upon Mr, AJlworthy with the 
rwelation that the fbimdling he had turned firom his door was 
liis own ^nephew I "You doubtless remember, sir,'* she ex¬ 
plained, " that Mr. Summer, the son of your friend, educated 
at vour expense, who, after living a year in the house as if he 
had been your son, died there of the small-pox. Mr. Summer 
was the father of Mr. Jones, and his mother was no other than 
your sister. Miss Bridget. Just after your departure for 
London, Miss Bridget came to the house of my mother, and took 
me into her confidence. Mrs. Wilkins was sent away to a 
distant part of Dorsetshire to inquire into the character of a 
servant, and I alone attended Miss Bridget during the pains 
of her childbirth, returning immediately afterwards to my 
mother’s home. 

“ Nor is that aU. Your lawyer, Mr. Dowling, came to me a 
few days ago, and, mistaking me for Mr, Fitzpatrick's wife, 
told me 1 sbonid be assisted with any money I w'anted to carry 
on the prosecution of liis murderer, by a 'ivorthy young gentle¬ 
man, who had already persuaded two sailors to bear tvitness 
to the crime." 

.Mr. All worthy thereupon sent for liis lawyer, who at once 
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admitted hfi had bribed the witnesses at the instigation of 
Mr. BlifiL ” Perhaps you would have acted otherwise/’ said 
Mr. AUworthyj, “ had you known ihat Mr. Jones is my 
nephew.’?' " Indeed^ sir, I did know it,” replied Mr. Dowling, 
" but X thought, since you had said nought about the letter, 
you wished the matter to remain concealed.” " What letter? ” 
demanded Mr. All worthy in amazement. 

“ Why, sir,” answered Mr. Dowling, " the letter your sister 
gave me as she lay a-dviog- She took me by the hand and 
said, ' Give this to Mr. Allwoithy and tell liim Mr. Jones is his 
nephew.' 1 delivered the letter and the message to Mr. BlifU, 
who said he would cany them both to you, which he hath 
since told me he did.” 

Mr. .AUwordiy stood aghast at this pc^dy for some moments. 
Then he sent for his nephew, who, w-hitc-laced and trembling, 
iv’as forced to admit the charge. Mr. AH worthy then told 
him he would make provision for him, but that he dcsir^ 
never to see him again, 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was declared by the surgeon to be out of 
danger. As soon as he recovered sulBcicntly, he confessed that 
he had been the first to draw his sword, and Joum was instantly 
set at liberty. 

Squire Western, who had recently arrived in town and taken 
his daughter into his lodging, was astounded by the news that 
Jones was All worthy’s nephew. He at once sought the young 
man out, and went up to him crying, “ My old friend Tom, 

1 am glad to see thee with all my heart! all past must he 
fomotten.” * 

Together they made their way to the stiuire’s lodging, 
Wcsicm slapped Jones on the back and told him to go into 
Sophia’s room, and give him a hail as soon as all was scttl^. 
Alter a few minutes, however, Western’s patience being at an 
end, he burst into the room, shouting, "Well! what, Is it all 
over ? Hath she appointed the day, boy? ” 

"Wbal would my papa have me do?” cried Sophia. 

“ What would I have thee do? ” said Western, “ whv. gi’un 
thy hand this moment.” 

1 will be obedient to you, sir,” cried Sophia. Jones fell 
on his knees in an agony of joy, while Western began to caper 
and dance about the room. Presently he stopped and roar^, 

“ Where the devil is All worthy ? " He rushed out of the nxim 
in quest of him, leaving the lovers to emoy the first minutes of 
a bliss that was to endure for the rest olthdr lives. 


MADAME BOVARY 

By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


Flmberl^s gTfoksi n&^l u a stuify qf a attam fyjk qf 
so Iksi hitr n^ime has fiffn added fo ili^ mmetifl^iure 

of p.ijchology. Bouas^ism ” £r tAe iem applied to fAi 
atmojt mattiatal seif-decepiwn prastised bj mmerous 
women who spend their tiues dreaming of what might 
happen, what aught to happen—but whieh seldom daes^ 

Bui the novel is not a case-kistoiy. It is a mtddh real sto^ of 
iife in a Prenah pramneinl town whose unevenifil backgramd 
throws info stronger relief ike motenee of its proiagomsts' 
emotians. 

I N the road opposite the farmhouse a man was standing. 
As lie watched the shutters of the kitchen window, his Jieart 
beat fast and his whole bexly trembled. 

Suddenly there came a clatter, and the window was Bung 
open. So, after allp his dreams were being fulfiUcd: the 
arranged signal told Charles Bovary that Emma RotianU 
agreed to be his wife. 

Emma wanted a midnight wedding by the Ught of torches, 
but old Rouault^ the farmer, arranged for the traditional 
country ceremony^ j he invited forty-three of his fdends. 

The ne?:t day the couple went to Charleses home at Tostes, 
where he had a doctor’s practice. He had mended old 
Rouautt^s broken leg and thereby ^ned a tocat r^utadon of 
being a first-rate doctor* Neither Emma nor her lather knew 
the fracture was of the simplest kind. 

Charleses cup of happiness was full. Dinner together, an 
evening stroll, her hands raised to_ smooili her dark haiTj a 
glimpse other straw hat hanging beside the window, made up a 
perpeluaJ round of happiness for him. 

For up till now, what had he got from hfe? At school 
he had Dccn immured among companions richer or cleverer 
than himself who laughed at nis coiiatry accent and jeered at 
his clothes* Afterwams, during his medical studies, lonely 
again, for he had never even been able to treat a shopgirl to an 
evening out* He had never had a mistress. Then he had 
married, a widow chosen for him by hk mother, whose feet in 
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bed were cold as icicles. She had left hi™ a widower after 
lourteea months of niarrJaee. 

beautiful, adorable 

mature. The universe did not extend for him beyond die 

petticoat, and even so he reproached 
hii^tcITwiUi not loving her as she deserved. 

she p^hed him away from her, half pleased, half vexed as if 
be had been a elmging child. ^ 

Before their marriage, she thought she loved Charles. But 
wlieu, ^envards, she nussed the happiness that should have 
tome, It seemed to her she must have heeu mistiJi;^ More 
and more she wondered about the meaning of words that had 

“felicity”, ■‘passion”. 

At tliirtccn, her father had sent her to a convent in Rouen 
At first she ^joj'cd the hie there among the good mild nuns* 
die enchanted ouict; moods of m^tic languor induced by the 

^ rV- eSr^^ion; ft Zs^ 

^ ^j-n yvoiAd draw it out by itivcntinir 

comparisons, “ bts 

trodied , bnd^room , eternal marriage ", starting from 

An old woman, who came to do their mending secretiv 
smu^led in novels for die older girls i tales about ladim 
swooning in pavilions, deeds in dark forests, vows, sighs tears 
wuraers valiant ^ lions and tender as lambs, Shc^devourei 
them all. Her heroines were Mary Stuart, Joan of Arc 
Hdolsc, illustrious unfortunates. ' 

But when her father came to fetch her away, she was after 
^ no t sorry to leave the cons cut; the Church appealed to hU 
only bccauM of the hly-ladcn m>'slici5m it exlial^; sermor^ 
disciplined regimen she found irksome ' 

1 home, she amused herself at first ordering the 

household, but she quickly Ured of the narrow daily round^and 
began to pmc for the convent. When Charles^fiRt JbftSd 

Of Jiereelf as a disillusioned xvoSS 
lo learn, nothing left to fed, The presence 
of Charles m the house altered all this, and she toofc^th? Hk 
turbance m iiw for a sign that love, love she had up till 

now ti^y read about, liad come to her at last. ^ 

But Charles, she saw plainly now it was too'late, in his black 
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velvet frockcoati loDg^ narrow shoes and peaked hat, fell far 
short of her dream-husbandH His conversation was as hum¬ 
drum as a street pavement; it aroused notliing, ciTiotion, 
laughter^ or thought- And a man should undemand every- 
tiling, be an expert in all kinds of activities, be able to guide you 
safely over die raging ocean of passioRp initiate you into all the 
refinemtnts of life, unveil all its mysteries. But this man taught 
nothing, knew nothlngi Trvished nothing. He thought the easj^ 
calm of the life he offered her was his gift to Emma; but u 
was one she resented. 

She tried to make herself in love ivith him- On moonlil 
nights she took Itim into the garden, recited passionate poems 
and $ang languishing airs to him; but neither poetry nor music 
dispelled the Grightliij enjini in her, or seemed to affect the 
complacency in him* She did not find it difitcult to persuade 
herself that Charleses passion for her w'Os not an extravagant 
one. 

And then, at la$t, something happened: she was invited 
to a ball given by the Marquis D^AndcrviIliers at Vaubyc$$ard* 

Recalling that ball to mind became an absorbing occupation 
for her. She would wake up and immediately remind liersclf: 
** Ah, 1 w'as Uicre a week—a fortnight—three weeks ago I 
Gradually, the faces became confused; she forgot the tunes of 
the quadrilles ; bqi while the details escaped her, the nostalgia 
remained* 

In the early days of thdr marriage Emma svould occupy her¬ 
self and delight Charles by sketching and playing the piano. 
She was careful about her appearancCi and even tried to intro¬ 
duce a dress rcforni in the rustic Charles. She used to be busy 
about the house, priding herself on keeping k trim. But with 
time her habits changed ; she neglectra her hobbies, left all 
household dudes to the servant* She languished all day in 
her room, ncddicr reading nor sewing, often not bothering to 
dress. 

She became “ diiiicaU ”, capricious; a p^or came into 
her cheeks, and she suffered from palpitations* Moods of 
feverish chatter alternated with torpid silences. She was 
always complaining about Tastes, and at length Charles decided 
to leave the village. It w^as not an easy decision to make; 
during the four years he had lived there he had built up quite 
a rc^c table practice. 

After a good deal of reconnoitring, he picked on a large market 
town in the Ncufcliitd orrondksement, Yonvillc-L^Abbaye. 
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When they left Tostes, Madame Bovary was pTcgnant. 

It was dark when they reached their new hamc. This was 
the fourth time she had slept in a new place; there had been 
the nights at the convent, Tostes, vaubyessard. Each of 
those mghts had marked llic beginning of a new phase in her 
life. She did not beheve tlie same things could happen in Uie 
same way in diflercnt places; tlierefore, so it seemed to her, 
since the days behind had been bad, those ahead would be 
better. 

T^c change of residence brought many worries to Charles. 
Patients were slow to arrive, and lately he had spent a good 
deal of money on Emma’s clothes; then there had been the 
expense of moving. But when he looked at Emma he was ailed 
with j(w and pride in the child she was to give him. His 
gratitude and the overtthelming tenderness he fdt for her put 
all other thoughts out of his mind. At first Emma was be¬ 
wildered with her condition; then this feeling changed into 
eai^cmcss to know what it felt like to be a mother. 

bhc want^ a son, dark and strong. This male child would 
be the condign recompense for all the vain, inefrectual days of 
her past life. But she bore a daughter. 

She chose die name Berthe, rememberine that was what a 
young woman she had admired at the ball had been called. 
The gcxlfather, in default of old Rouault, who couldn’t make 
die long journey, was the town chemist, Homais, proud son 
oi his rationalistic age and busybody of the place. With this 
chemist Acre lodgra a yotmg solicitor's clerk, ht Leon, who 
was serving his articles before completing his studies for the 
Bar in Pans, At their first meeting Emma felt she was in the 
presence of a congenial spirit. He; too, had a nostalgia for Ae 
Pans boulevards and despised the country folk and their boorish 
ways; he loved poetry, where his taste coincided with hers— 
sentimental German lyrics; and Ae world of his choice, like 
hers, was made up of actors and music, rich cIoAes and 
refinement. 

lafc in the provincial town bored him to distraction; die 
arrival Acte of that romantically beautiful woman, so Afferent 
from Ac others he knew, marked a red-letter day for him. 

He visited the Bovarys several times, but when it apiieared 
Aat Charles didn’t particularly take to him, lit was at a loss 
how to proce_ed between fear of being indiscreet at«^ | a desire of 
a seemingly impossible intimacy with Elmma. 

However, he had opportumUes of meeting her nearly every 
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evening tn tlie clientUt’s parlour, where Charles and Homais 
would foregather to play dominoes, and while they played and 
afterwards dotted offm stufiy complacence, Leon and Emma sat 
talldng by the fire, rea^ng poems together out of women’s 
fashion papers, comparing notes on novels. In this way a 
bond grew up between them, formed from the constant inter¬ 
change of romances they had read. M. Bovary, who was not 
given to jealousy, was not perturbed by the ripening friendship. 

AH at once Emma realized she had fallen in love with the 
young man/ He was beautiful, she thought, wiiJi his pale 
languor and large blue eyes, with the lobe of his ear showing 
under a roniantic lock of hair. She believed her love was 
reciprocated, and the agcKild plaint welled irom her heart, If 
it had only been the will of lieaven I ” But (lien, why not? 
What was to prevent it ? 

The consciousness that she was in love brought a strange 
alteration in her. She gave up music altogether so that she 
could devote herself entirely to the house, took charge of Berthe, 
who had been looked after by a nurse since birth, lavished every 
attention on her husband. Outwardly, she was gentle, calm, 
reserved. But she w^ consumed with rage and hatred, and 
all her pent-up passion of resentment was directed against 
Charles, Charles who seemed oblivious of her anguish. If 
only he would have beaten her and given her a right to hate 
him, to revenge herself on him! Sometimes her thoughts 
su^rised and terrified her, they were so monstrous. 

She turned for a refuge to the Church. But the poor parish 
priesl^ ovmworked and narassed, had neither the Ume nor the 
perspicacity to take in the veiled hints she gave. 

Her virtue seemed so unassailable to Leon that he gradually 
mye up hope of possessing her. He renounced her, and by so 
doing glorified her—the inaccessible Madonna. After tnai, 
life became impossible for him in Yonvillc, and he made up his 
mind to leave for Paris.' 

The departure of the lodger was a great event in the chemist’s 
househola, and gave occasion for a world of wUc saws about the 
capi^’s temptations to young men. As for Emma, the 
parting filled her with an apathetic melancholy. Absence 
imparted to Leon an even greater attractiveness; he seemed in 
her memory taller, handsomer, more diitrait, more charming 
then ever. He was present cvcn'whcre to her, his shadow 
haunted die walls of her house. She bitterly reproached her¬ 
self for not making opportunities for him to possess her. She 
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was sdacd witli a desire lo follow him to Parisj throw hcraelT 
into arim, ciym^, “It is I—I am yours!” Bat the 
diffloimes of the project restrained her, and the frustration 
made her longings ^oatcr still- 

The sad state of aJiairs at Tostes began all over again,' Only 
now she imagined hmelf to be unhappier by far^or she knew 
certainly that her grief would have no end. It seemed to her 
that a woman whose life was such a martyrdom was justified 
in some mdulgcnce of her whims. She grew extravagant, 
spen^g large sums on frocks, toilet preparations, knick- 
knacks of all sorts. She determined to learn Italian, bought a 
whole set of dictionaries, grarm)^, courses, and never looked at 
ihcni. She had frequent fainting fits and began to spit blood, 
but her only answer to Charles's anxiety was, " \\Trat docs it 
matter? ” 

kVedoesday was Market Day In Yonville, and Emma liked to 
watch the crowd from her window. Then one morning she 
noticed a gentleman in a green velvet coat and yellow gloves. 
It happened that one of lus servants wished to be bled and he 
brought him along to sec Charles, Emma acted as nurse and 
t sdianged a word or two with the gentleman. She found out 
that he was Rudolf Boulanger, squire of the neigh bo urine 
estate of Houchette, * 

Rudolf left the doctor’s house deep in thought. Madame 
Bovary appealed to him; he found her very pretty; he admired 
her fine teeth, her black eyes and her neat ankle; and her 
figure was slim and graceful as a Parisienne’s. What a con¬ 
trast to the hiubandl The doctor was certainly very stupid, 
and, besides, his nails were dirty and he hadn't shaved for tt^c 
days at least. Easy to guess she must be tired of him, bored sdfF. 
Hct rightful place was Paris, where she should be dancing 
polkas, poor hide woman! She must be gaping for love, like 
a carp on a kitchen-table does for water. Tfcce wor^ of 
gallantry and she would be his, no doubt about it. And what a 
tender, charming mistress she would make! The difficuitv 
would be—gctdng rid of her. '' 

Rudolf was thirty-four, brutal in temperament, with a good 
dral of astute common sense. He foresaw a number of 
diificuldcs that might embarrass indmacy with her. But those 
eyes! they pierced his heart like a gimlet. And she was nale ■ 
he adored pale women. ' 

Before Rudolf got home, his mind was made up; he w-ould 
po^ess her. ^ 
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Thtir next meeting was at the Agricultyral Show- And 
while the crowd listened to specche^ from the mayor and alder- 
mctij he led her to an empty room in the town hall from where, 
he told her^ they could get a hett^ view. He had gauged her 
to a nicety^ and spoke to her of his anguished soul, the prey of 
dreams, fantasies, desires; of the tedium of his daily round and 
the longing for the woman of his dreams (here he looked 
expressively at Madame Bovary ); of the insigniEcajice of a 
man-made moral code compared to the eternity of passion, the 
most beautiful thing on earth and the source of heroism, 
enthusiasmj poetryp music—in short* of everything. 

He was sitting ai Emma^s feet, on a low stoolp arms clasped 
round his knees, face lift^ towaj^ hers, his body dose. She 
was conscious of two things: tiny golden beams in his eyes 
radiating from black pupils the penumc of his hiiir pomade— 
the same perfume her viscount dancing-partiier at Vaubyessard 
had used, t 

She felt faint; it seemed to her she saw' the coach that had 
taken Leon from Yonville. She thought she saw Leon himsolf^ 
at her feet. And uow it was that almost-forgotten waltz air 
that possessed her. 

Yet, all through* she was conscious of that pervading per¬ 
fume \ RudolTs hair pomade. 

When his fingers found hers* she did not resist. Thck lips 
were dry with a supreme desire. Their fingers intertwined 
naturally, foreniuncrs of their desires- 

It not until six weeks afterw'ards that Rudolf calkd 
again at thdr hou$e^ He saw Emma go pale w'hen he came in; 
knew he had judged things correctly by not returning too soon. 
He asked Charles casually if it might not be possible that riding 
would improve Madame Bovary's health, Charlpj at his wit's 
end how to banish his wife^s alarming symptoms, jumped at the 
idea. 

But Emma didn't want to go riding. She protested vehC' 
mcntly. Her last line of defence was that* anyhow, she 
couldn^t go riding without a habit. “You must get one 
made,” Charles said. That decided it. 

On tlieir fct ride together she kt him take her. 

Ax home* her room became a perpetual sauctuary where she 
could commune with her fact in the mirror. She marvelled at 
die transfiguration in herself. Never before had her eyt^ held 
those still depths* so wide, profound. “ 1 have a lover," she 
kept murmuring* “a loverJ” She tnarveiled* for it was as 
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though a second puberty had come to her. The dam had bunt 
and love rushed forth jjoying. She allowed hcnelf to be 
earned on the floodj suiting in the freedoi^i, at lasi^ 

They kept up a daily cornspondcnce in secret; but she 
atwaw found has letters too short. One morning, early, she 
fidt she must see Rudolf. Charles had left the house before 
flay break. She stole out over the fields, hunying on without 
one look behind. She arrived all drenched with dew, and cast 
herself on her loii'cr’s bed. 

All through the winter, two or three nights a week, Rudolf 
c^e into their gaidcn. She waited in an anguish of e.cpecta- 
tion until C^Its had gone to bed. Their love nest was the 
old arbor with its rickety seat, where formerly Leon had sac 
adored her on summer evenings. She never thought of 
Leon now. ^ 

There were braes when Rudolf thought she was growing 
rather Coo sentimental, svith her insistance of exchange of 
miniatures and locb of hair. She asked him once for unreal 
wedding ring. Still, she was lovely; and he had possessed 
few women so mgenuous in Jove. Love like thcLs, without 
debauchery, held the piquant of novelty; it flattered Jiis 
pride and fed his scnsualitjr. The enthusiasm with which she 
abandoned herself, though it shocked his bourgeois good sense 
charmed him in hb heart of hearts because he was the object of 
it. And then, sure of being loved, hb attitude gradually 
changed. His tender words and passionate caresses were 
things of the past; he scarcely concealed hb indiflerence. 

Emma repented. She went so far as to wonder why it was 
she detested Charles, and if It woiildn*t be better to try to 
love him. If she couldn’t do that, then perhaps she could 
admire him for Jib efficiency as a doctor ? » 

It happened that the chemist had for some time been trying 
to persuade Charles to experiment with a new operation on the 
club-footed errand boy at the hotel. Now, with Emma’s 
encouragement added to the pestering of the chembt, much 
against hb will, Charles decided to risk it. The operation was 
a complete failure; the poor boy’s leg had to be amputated 
Oi'crcome with humiliation, Emma bought him a most ex¬ 
pensive woodeu leg. Ever aftersvards the sound of that 
artifici^ limb creaking and dumping along the pavements 
made (.marls lutn and fly for fear of meeting hb victim. 

Emma’s dbiliurioomcut had reached its tonit. She flung 
hcisclf with renewed ardour, fed with all her hatred and 
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resentment^ mto her iidulterom hakodi. Now she threw all 
discretion to tlie winds^ defied appear^ces, and oflcn left her 
lover's house m bro^ daylight. She lavished ospensive 
presents on him, and when she could not pay for them estab¬ 
lished credit witli the town's ill-famed pawnbroker, M. 
L’Heureux. Once she went so far as to intercept the settlement 
of one of her husband's bills. 

Then she had a frightful scene wth Charlca^s mother, who 
had come to live with them. Almc. Bov ary was anxious about 
her son’s happiness^ and Emma’s behaviour shocked her moiie 
and more. 

The result was that Emma made up her mind she could not 
live with her husband any longer. She implored Rudolf to 
take her away to a for country where they could live in un¬ 
hampered enjoyment of their love. 

Rudolf had no intention of agreeing to thatj but he was at a 
loss to give sadsfactory reasons. So he allowed Emma to make 
all the prcparation.>$, and then* on the eve of tlidr planned 
departure, nc sent her a carcfiiUyHcouchcd letter in wnich he 
told her of his great renundadon tn not aUowing her to accom¬ 
pany him and embark on an adventure she must sooner or 
later bitterly repent. 

They only just managed to prevent Emma throwing herself 
out of a window'. A desperate attack of brain-Fcvcr fbUnwed, 
and the Last Sacrament was administered. 

Charles lived through a period of helL It seemed on the 
one hand that his beloved wife, the life of tus life,, was going to 
leave him for ever. At the same time bills he no funds to 
meet poured in upon him. Enuna^s illness, the extravagant 
purchases she had made for Rudolf^ drove him into the 
clutches of M. L*Hcurcux, the usurer. He had to borrow to 
pay bis debts, and he knew' he could never make the loans good. 

But Emma did not die* Slowlyj by imperceptible degrees, 
she recovered. WTicn she was able to go out, Charles, to 
distract her, look her to Rouen to hear a famous tenor. In the 
opera house they met Leos. 

After complctii^ his studio in Paris, he had accepted a 
clerkship in the office of a Rouen solicitor. He had matured 
a little, for his escapades with Pmis shop-girls and hamdoa 
debauches with his rdlow-students had mven him at least an air 
of outward confidence* But he was still shy* really* 

Leon, aU tlirough, had preserved an image of Emma. She 
had represented for him it w'ere a vague promise* suspended 
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He easily arraiigcd for Charles to persuade Emma to sUy 
oyer in Rouen for the next day's ^foiroance. Then, waidng 
his opportunityj he found her alone in her hotel room and 
forced himself to tell her of his love, his dreams during lus 
unhappy absence &om her, “ I ali^ays suspected it,” she told 
him* 

Lcon*s shyness more dangerous for her than the bold 
approaches of Rudolf- 

All the same, that cvxning she wrote him an intenninablc 
tetter, sayi^ all was over between them, and they must not for 
their happiness’ sake meet again. But she did not know hU 
address, and so in order to dchver her letter she had to go lo the 
cathedra^ where they bad fixed a meeting-place the previous 
day. 

Leon t^cd a cab* She would not get in* But when Leon 
cold her it was done in Paris, she yiddm. 

And during the drive she became his mistress. 

Once more, it wm Charles Itself who oMned the way to 
Ills w^ifc^s guilty passion. By this time, M. UHeureux had tlicm 
both completely in his power. Conceiving that the best, the 
only, way to get his money back was to concentrate on Emma, 
he proposed to her that she should get a power of attorney to 
settle the matter in her husband’s name. She had no wish to 
be made responsible. But then she realized that this was a 
legal matter and required expert advice. She told Charles 
she did not know whom to consult. And he, poor man, fell 
into the trap r Leon was the very man, he thought- 

So she went to Rouen to consult Leon. She stayed there 
three da^'s^ their ** honeymoon 

On her return, she seemed to be consumed with a muskal 
fervour* The trouble was, her hngers had grown stiff through 
want of practice and she had forgotten the scd^. Charks 
suggested, she should take l^ons in Rouen. 

rhey rented a hotcl^ room in Rouen and called it thdr 
” home ”. Inside, moving amongst the faded upholstery of die 
furniture, they really did feel at home there. 

At YonviUcj her domestic life returned full cycle. The 

Rudolf time ” began there again. She was charming and 
attentive to her husband, w ho thought himself the happiest of 
men. 

As time went on, Emma felt more and more need to 
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to cRtcrna] ai(b to keen passtOR alive. For, though she was 
for ever promUmg herself ineffable felicity at the next journey’s 
end, she had altvays to confess to bersdf, returning in the train, 
that she had not Celt any thing out of the ordinary. These 
disappointments seemed to engender new hopes, for she would 
go back to her lover on tlie next trip more eager and im- 

E a&sioncd than ever. She would undress brutally, tea^jg 
ersclf open. She tiptoed, barefoot, to the door, to sec if it 
was really shut. Then, pale and serious, witliout speaking a 
word, she would throw herself with one movement on Icon’s 
breast, shuddering. 

Leon did not tvish to question her, but seeing her like that, 
so expert in all the artifices of passion, he could only suppose 
she had passed through the wnole gamut of love and pain. 
That w-as all to the good i but what he resented was the in¬ 
creasing absorption of his personality by hen. Hers was a 
constant victory, and he begrudged it. It was he who was her 
mistress. Besides this, lus employer, who had found out about 
the liaison, warned him more than once of the dangers he was 
running of ruining his career for a woman. 

And Emma, too, was not satisfied. She puzaled over the 
insufficiency of fife, how everything she turned to for support 
crumbled beneath her. All life’s promises turned into lies. 
Each smile hid a yawn, there was a curse gnawing at every joy, 
and satiety lurked unseen in every promised pleasure; love’s 
sweetest kisses left on your Ups the bitterness of yearning for 
unattainable delight. 

One night when she returned home fi'om Rouen there was a 
letter waiting for her, written on grey paper; her eye picked 
out pluascs m it, " In virtue of the seizure in cstecuUOn of 
judgment”—“ within twenty-four hours without fail ”—to 
pay the sum of eight thousand francs,” The vastness of 
the amount rcossur^ her. It must be just anodier of M. 
L’Hcureux’s tricks. 

But the fact was that in one way and another, running up 
accounts, borrowing and then renewing her loans, she had end<^ 
up by owing the usurer such a neat little sum that he needed >t 
at Once for an important investment. 

The truth came to her at last, and with )t panic. Charles 
would see the baillfis seize upon his effects, dismember his 
house ; his carter would be ruined, and all because of her. 

She tried to melt the heart of M. L’Hcurcux, even went on 
her knees to him. It was no good. Then she tried Leon. But 
o . w.r.B. 
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the magnitude of her debts st^gcred him. Perhaps a thousand, 
he: muttered, but made no effort to raise even that* Then she 
tried the solicitor in. Yonville, but when he replied that he 
expected a repfayment in kind, she ran from his office. 

She went to Rudolf, oblivious to the fact that she was offering 
herself up to a prosdtution precisely similar to that which she 
had rejected in horror at the solicitor’s house. 

But Rudolf could not help her either. 

^ Emma knew then there was only one way ouL She stole 
into the chemist’s house and swallowed some arsenic. 

When he came home Charles found her writing a letter. She 
seemed quite ca]m,< Then she lay down on the bed. She 
slept and wfAc up with a bitter taste in her mouth. Curiously 
she studied her reacdons. No, she was not suffering. She 
could hear the fire crackling, the ticking of the dock, Charles’s 
breathing at the bedhead. Only she was thirsty, so thirsty. 
She asked for water, and suddenly vomited. 

Softly, almost as if he were caressing her, Charles stroked her 
stomach. She uttered a sharp cry. He recoiled, terror- 
stricken. 

Her face turned blue, oozed drop* of sweat. Her teeth began 
to chatter and she looked vaguely around. Once or twice she 
smi led. Then her moaning increased and suddenly she shrieked 
aloud. 

They sent for two doctors. But there was nothing to be 
done. She began to vomit blood. Brown spots broke out all 
over her body. She shrieked out in agony. Her pulse slipped 
be^cen Ac fingers like a harp-string taut to breaking-pomt. 

The priest came and administered Ac extreme unction. 

Soon afterwards she died. 

It was Charles’s svish that she should be buried in her 
wedding-dress, witli white shoes and a wreaA, Tliey spread 
her hair over her shoulders, and laid her in a triple coffin of 
oak, mahogany and lead. 

Emma’s deaA was the end for Charles, too. He never went 
out, saw no one, refused to receive his patients. Passers-by 
caught glimpses of him in his garden, ragged, unkempt, wild, 
weeping aloud as he paced his garden. 

One e\^ing his daughter found Iiim dead in Ac arbor wiA 
a long strand of black hair in his hand. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


Fotir important omijsisns in this digest are the ineidentat 
poems : “ The Nermit ”, “ Edwin and Angetim ”, 

Eifgy on the Death of a Mad Dog ”, and ** When Loot^ 
Woman Stoops lo foify ”, These chaming verses, which 
skottld be read, help to alleviate an atmosphere of ntise^ and 
misfortune that aety nearlp beeomis comic to modem ^es. 
frothing is etlowti to earn right wilk the tmfmttmate vicar 
until the very end of the book. In spite of this artificiaUtyt 
however, GoldsmitICs limpid yet polbhtd EngliA transforms 
a nearly^ridiculous parable mto a masterpiece. 

I WAS ever of opinion, that the honest man who mairied and 
brought up a large family, did more service than he who 
continued singly and ordy talked of population. I thus 
set an example to my parish, early marrying a good-natured, 
w'cU-read, housewifely woman; rearing a family in the path 
of affection and duty. Our eldest son was named George, 
affer his unde, avKo left us ten thousand pounds. The second 
child, a girl, was called Olivia, and the next Sophia. Follow¬ 
ing ^phia came Moscs^ and ^ter an interval of twelve years, 
we had two sons more. My happiness in the bosom of my 
family w-as exceeded only by that of my wife, for we loved 
each other tenderly, and our fondness increased as we grew 
old. Olivia, now about eighteen, possessed a luxuriani 
beauty, whilst her sister Sophia was soft, modest, and alluring. 
George was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for one of the 
learned professions, whilst Moses, whom I designed for busi¬ 
ness, received a sort of miscellaneous education at home, j 
My eldest son, just upon lea^-ing college, became engaged to 
Miss Arabella Wiimot, the beautiful daughter of my old 
friend and neighbour, who was a dignitary of the church, and 
in circumstances to give her a large fortune. I had composed a 
tract, in defence of my favourite monogamist principle, which 
in the pride of my heart 1 showed to Mr. Wiimot, feeling 
assured of his approbation, but too late I discovered that he 
was most violently attached to the contrary opinion, being 
at that time actually courting a fourth wife. As may be 
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cx|^tcd^ this produced an acrimonious dLupine between us, 
which was interrupted by out of tny relatives, “llic mer¬ 
chant in town,** said he, in whose bands your money was 
lodged has gone off to avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and is 
tliought not to have left a shilling in the pound/' 

It would be endless to descriW the different sensations: of 
botii Emilies at this piece of news; mislortune had us in its 
grip, but what others fell was slight to what the lovers appeared 
to endure. Mr. Wilmot, nothing loth, determined by this to 
break off the match/ With the remains of my lost fortune I 
purchased a small farm of twenty acres, and a fortnight later 
removed thence some seventy miles, first despatching my 
eldest son to seek his fortune in London, where his address 
woubi stand him in good stead. 

'Aoput the beginning of autumu, on a holiday—for I kept 
such wtCTv'aJs^ as relaxation from labour—as we sat outside, 
the gffls forming a small concert with voices and guitars, a 
stag bounded nimbly past, which by its panting seemed 
pressed by the hunters, who also ere long passed swiftly by, 
A young gentleman, however, of genteel appearance, stopped 
short, and having first regarded us, gave his horse to a servant 
in attendance, and approached us with a sufjcrior, careless 
air. Saluting, he let us know that his name w'as Thornhill, 
owner of the estates w^hich lay for some extent around us, 
and nephew to that renowned, though eccentric, philanthropist. 
Sir Wiiuam ThomhilL tils easy address and fine clothes 
found uo,repulse fium us; indeed, the whole family seemed 
earnest to Ji|ea5e him. At the approach of evening he took 
leave, requestipg permission to renew his visii, which, as he 
was our l^dlofo, we readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, mj wife said, '* Tell me, Sophy 
my dear, what do you dunk of our visitor? Don’t you think 
he seemed to be gpod-natured ? ” “Immensely so, indeed, 
dear mamma,” replied she. “I think he has a great deal to 
say upon everything, and is never at a loss; and the more 
trilling the subject, the more he has to say.” “ Yes,” cri^ 
Olivia, " he is well enough for a man, but, for my part, I 
don't much like him;'' he is so extremely ii^udcnt and 
fa mi li ar , and on the guitar he is shocking.** This I imer- 
preted by contraries; that Sophia internally despised, as 
much as Olivia secredy admired him. I was not prepossessed 
in his favour, and said so, admonishing my womenfolk against 
fortune-hunting, when I was mtcmiptcd by a servant from 
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ilic ’Squire, who, with hia compliments, sent us a side of 
veniso 1 , and a promise to dine with m some days after. I 
was si enced, but reflected that virtue which requires to be 
ever eiardcd is scarce worth the sentinel* 

Whilst part of the venison was being prtrparcd for supper, 
who should appear but Mr. Burchcll, known m otir neigh- 
hourh x>d as the “ Poor GenUemaii ”, and whose acquamt- 
ance we had made on our journey hither. 

He supped, and spent the night with us, the nest morning 
rising early to assist at saving an aftergrotrth of hay* At 
whiim occupation, however, 1 could not help noticing ms 
assiduity in helping Sophia in her part of the task, but 1 had 
too good an opinion of her undentanding, and was too well 
conwnced of her ambition, to be uneasy about a man of 
broken fortune, be he but yet scarce thirty. 

All was bustle and preparatioa on thc^ day when vre eater’* 
tained our young landlord, who arrived in comply with two 
friends and hb diaplain. He politely ordered hb seivan^ to 
the next alehouse, but my wife insisted on cnterta^iig them 
all, for which, by the by, our family was pmched for tlir« 
weeks after. The evening passed pleasantly enough, in go™- 
humoured dispute and discussion, but as Thornlull 

diicctcd his looks and conversation almost entirely to Oh via, 
it became no longer a doubt that she was the object that 
induced him to be our visitor. 

The day following wc were again viaitcd by Mr. Bi^cheU, 
and although he more than repmd our hospitality with ^ 
toU and lightheartedness, 1 began to be displcas^ 
frequency of hb return. Wc were all reclining m the field 
round a temperate repast, when Mr, Thomhiirs i^plaln 
appeared to inform us that his master nad provided music 
and refreshments, and intended that night giving the young 
ladies a ball by moonlight on the grass plot before our doo^ 
From thb entertainment Mr. Burchcll excused hiimclT, and 
be had scarce taken his leave, ere Mr. ThomhDl a^Vw wim 
a couple of undcr-gentlemctij and two ladies iicmy dressed, 
whom he introduced as women of very great distinction and 
fashion from town. -Chairs^ being short, he propose that 
every gentleman should sit la a lady's lap, hut to this pro¬ 
posal I strongly objected, notwithstanding a look of di^ 
approbation from my wife. My neighbour Flamborougbs 
daughters appeared, flaunting with red top kiiots, and the 
evening passed mcnily; the moon shone blight and our 
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music consisted of two fiddles^ with a and tabor* Some 
awkwardness was caused when Mr. ThomhilJ said^ “ My 
fortune is pretty large; love, liberty^ and pleasure arc my 
maxims; but curse mCi if a ecttlemetit of halt my Oitate could 

S 'vc my charming Olivia pleasure, it should be hers; and 
c only favour I wouJd ask in return would be to add myself 
to the 1 uj^ered this thinly disguised base proposal 

with dignity and spirit, but was soon sorry for my warmth 
when the voung gentleman, gasping my hand, swore he 
commenden my yjirit though Sc disapproved my suspitions. 
At last the two f^hionable Ladies, apprehensive of catching 
cold, moved to break up the halL, one oepressing bmclf in a 
very coaJ^ manner, observing^ ** that by the living jingo I 
am all of a muck sw'eat"’* Such lapse we excused with our 
own imoratice of high life, for indeed they talked of but 
little dse, save such as pictures, Shakespeare, taste, and ihe 
musical glasses* 

Wc accepted nei^bour Flaiuborouph^s invitation to cele¬ 
brate Michaelmas Eve with Ms family, and Mr, Burchdl, 
who was of the partyi organized the garata with his usual 
address. " Hunt the slip per ** was in riotous progress, when, 
cordusion oti cor^usioUt who should enter the room but our 
two mat acquaintances from towm, Lady Blarney and Miss 
Carolina Wilhdmina Amelia Skegi^ ! They had been to onr 
house to BM us, and, finding us from home, came after us 
hither* To every remark they made, Mr. Burchellp who sat 
with his face to the fire, cried out, “ Fudge,“ an expression 
which displeased us all^ and damp^ the rising spirit of the 
conversation/ It transpired that both the Peeress and Her 
friend were needing a companion, one wiatuBg to pay thirty 
pounds a year, and one twenty-five guineas, as salary. 

My wife, first studying my countenance for approval, then 
petitioned a plea on ^hsm of our daughters^ eloquendy 
describing their accomplbhincnts, and indeed I couM not 
help being of the opinion chat two such places would fit diem 
exactly, and the money be useful. The ladli^ agreed to con¬ 
sider the proposal, and left us in a high state of conjectural 
excitementp for it w^ould mean the girU going to London, 
where my wife anticipated them meeting all sorts of acquaint- 
ances of taste, eligible in the inatrimonim market. 

I now began to find that all my long and painful lectures 
upon temperance, simplicity, and contentmenL were entirely 
disregarded* The distinctions paid us by our betters awaked 
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that pridcr which 1 had but laid adcep. My vrife and daughter 
now proposed to sell our Colt, and buy us a horse that would 
carry a. single or a double upon occ^ion, and make a pretty 
appearance at church, or upon a visit. They overbore my 
scruples, and a fair but little distant happening upon the 
tbllowiug day, my son Moses departed for it, mounted upon 
the Colt, with a deal box before him to bring home groceries 

scarce gone when a (botman arrived with a card 
for mv daughter, importing that the two ladies had received 
such plCiisiiig accounts from Me# Xhomliill of us tnot 
after a few previous Inquiries they ho^Kd to be perfectly satisfied. 
After noon Mr. Burchcll arrived with various snriall presents, 
and we could not avoid communicating our happiness to him. 
After reading the note he shook his head, observing that an 
affair of this sort demanded die utmost circumspection. His 
diffidence angered my wife, who ranted at him with ntorc 
abuse than wit, that I was fain to change the convcreatipn, 
when Moses returned. He came slowly on foot, and swea^g 
under the deal box which he had strapi round his shoiddcn 

f £vSd him,” he cried, “ for three pounds five shillin® 
and two pence." "Well done," relumed his mother. 1 
knew you would touch them off. Between oursclv«, three 
pounds five shilling and two pence is no bad days work. 
Come, let us have it tlten.” ^ 

** 1 have brought back no money,” rephed he. i nave 
laid it all out in a bargsun, and here it is. A^gross of green 
spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen eases. ^ i, 

At first she seemed faint, then flew into a passion, You 
have parted with the Coit,” she fumed, " and brought m 
back nothing but a gross of green paltry speclaclH, A fig 
for the silver rims, I dare swear they won t sell for above 
half the money at the rate of broken silver, five sellings an 
ounce." " You need be under no uneasiness, I said, about 
selling the rims, for they arc not worth sixpence. 1 perceive 
diey arc only copper varnished over." 

It was found that our remainiag horse was useless lor the 
plough without his companion, so it was decided that as rnv 
daughters must be equipped for their jonm^' to town, which 
according to Mr. was I visit wt 

fair myself to prcvcAt impositloHi ajid di 5 |SOse ol 1dm* 
was the first mercantiJe transaction of my life. Arrived at tlic 
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feir, £0 many came up and crabbed the poor beast, that I 
became ashamed of him myself Alas, I did no better, indeed 
worse, than Moses. 1 met an old and devoutly learned man, 
whose venerable aspect filled me with respect. Even more so 
when in conversation it tran.spired he knew and admired my 
few writings. There’s no limit to the amount of flattery an 
author can swallow, I showed him the horse and, in fine, 
wc struck a bargain. He produced, and asked me to change, 
a thirty-pound note. I waa unable to do so, so the old gentle¬ 
man, Saying he was an old friend of my neighlmiir Flamborough, 
offered me a draft upon him, payable at sight! A draft upon 
my neighbour was to me the same as money. The draft was 
signed, and Mr. JenkinsorL the old genilcman, his man Abraham 
and my horse old Blackberry, Uxittcd off well pleased with 
each other. Imagine my chagrin, when 1 called upon Mr, 
Flamborotigh on my way home, to honour the bill, to find 
that it was sourious and that I had been robbed by Ephraim 
jenkinson, the same rascal that sold the sj^ctacles to Moiscs 
yesterday. I was greatly mortified, returning home in fear 
and trembling, but alas I the femily were no way disposed for 
battle. _ The London trip was off, some malicious person had 

S 'ven Irtiquitoiu reporis of U3 to the ladies, who bad that 
ly set out for the town. 

Perplexity as to our iU-wisher was still in our minds, when 
one of our little boys brought in a letter-case, found whilst he 
was playing on the green. It waa quickly known to belong to 
.Mr, Btirchcli, and amongst other things was a sealed note, 
superscribed, “ tJic copy of a letter to be sent to the ladles at 
Thornhill Castle ”1 iUthough 1 was against it, at the joint 
insdgation of the Bimily I broke the seal, and read as follows 

Ladies, 

I am infonned for a truth, that you have some intentian 
of bringing two young ladies to town, whom I have some know- 
i«^c of, under the character of companions. As I woi^ 
neither have aimplicity Imposed upon, nor virtue oontamioated, 

I must offer it as my opimon, that the impropriety of such a 
step will be attended with danj;>erDm consequences. Take 
therefore, the admonition of a friend and Mrioudy rcfiect on the 
ronsequenecs of inboduclng infamy and vice into retreats where 
peace and innocence have hitherto redded. 

Our doubts were now' at an end; although there was much 
applicable to both sides, the malicious meaning was obvious 
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The author appeared just as I finished reading, and I resolved 
to tackle him directly. I fixed my eye steadfastly upon him. 

“ And how could you,” said 1, “ so basely, so ungratcrully 
presume to tvritc this letter ? ” 

** And how came you ” replied he, with look of unparalleled 
cffiontcryc “so basely presume to open this letter? Don’t 
you know now, I eoulo hang you all for this? All that I 
nave to do is to swi^ at the next Justice’s that you have 
been guilty of breaking open the lock of my pocket-book, 
and so hang you all up at his door. 

This piece of unexpected insolence ra^cd me to such a 

C iteb, that I could semee govern my p^ion. I bade him 
c gone; threw him his poAct-book, which he took with the 
utmost composure, and left us quite astonished at the serenity 
of his assurance. ^ 

After his departure the visits of Mr. Thomhill became more 
frequent and prolonged- His behaviour avowed his passion 
for Olivia, but he adroitly parried all ray wife's wiles to briiig 
him to declare an honourable love. One there was who did, 
however, Mr, Williams, a ihrnitr in easy circuimtanccs, 
prudent and sincere, bespoke me for her hand. 1 consulted 
with her, and, without forcing her prcfo'encc, she agreed to 
marry him in four weeks’ time, unless the 'Squire should 
declare in his turn. He made no effort, however, to restrain 
her nuptials, until, within four days of tlie appointed time, 
as my little family at night were gathered round a charming 
fire, little Dick came running in crying, “ Oh, papa, papa, 
my sister Livy is gone off with two gentlemen in a post- 

chaisel” . , 

Consternation, amazement, and confusion shook us to the 
marrow at this piece of ncivs. Passion seized me, as I reached 
my pistols to go in search of her betrayer ; but the admonitions 
of my son, and the tears of my wife restrained me. The 
night passed in misery; and next mornirw I set forth to 
find her, armed but with my Bible and staC My suspicions 
fell first upon our young landlord, but making my way to bis 
scat, I fell in with one of my parishioners, who said he saw a 
young lady resembling Olivia in a post-chaise with a geatle- 
man, whom by the description 1 could only guess to be Mr. 
BurchclJ, and that they drove very fast, I determined to 
find out for certain and continued my way. 

After some two hours walking, I fell in with a strolimg 
player whose cart contained sccn« and other theatrical 
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furniture; he was proceeding to the next village in ndvanccp 
the company foUowing the next day. We discoursed upon 
the theatre very pleasantly, until such lime as reached his 
destinaiioni where I resolved to spend the night. In the 
common room of the imi we were accosted by a well-dressed 
gentleman, whom I set down for a parliament-man at least, 
tic insisted the Flayer and I sup with him at his house, and 
after a short walk lie ushered us into one of the most mag¬ 
nificent mansions I had yet seen. An elegant supper was 
brou^t in; two or three ladies in easy dishabille were in tro¬ 
ll need, and the conversation began ivith some sprightliness. 
Politics engaged our attention for some time, when suddenly u 
foqLman rapped upon the door^ and the ladies cried out, 
** As sure as deatn;, there is our master and mistress come 
home! ** It seems that our entertainer all this time w as no 
less dian the butler, borrowing his master's shoes; nqililng 
could exceed my dismay upon seeing ilie gentleman and his 
lady enter, when whom should 1 next see enter but my dear 
Miss Ambella WUmot, who was formerly designed to be 
married to my son George, but whose match was broken off 
as before rdated. She Avas delighted to see me, and on 
hearing my name, Doctor Primrose, her aunt and uncle 
welcomed me with cordial hospitality. They prevailed upon 
me to stay some days, and the day following we went to see 
the players perform in a bam converted to a theatre. We 
were sal in the front row, when let parents think of my sensa- 
tiorn by tlieir otim, I recognized my own son Geoi^e acting 
Horatio. He wa^ about to speak ’when he perceived 
Wiimot and me, and instead stood speechless and immovable. 
Miss Wilmoth pale *ind trembling, desired me to conduct her 
back to her nucleus, who, when he heard our story, at once 
sent his coach and an invitation for him. Mr. Aj^old gave 
him the kindest reception, and 1 received him svith my usual 
transport; for I could never counterfeit false resentment. 
Supper over, he told us his adventures; of his misery as an 
unsuccessful writer in London; his acting as familiar depen¬ 
dant and fighting a duel on his employer's behalf; an attempt 
at tcacliing langua^ in Holland; wandering across France 
as a miiistrd; a visit to Spain, then walking and working bb 
parage home, and finally his joining the troup of acton in 
wliich we saAv him- As he concluded his recital, hir. Thom- 
hill was announced. He seemed rather laken aback at seeing 
my son and me, but after a short time hi$ presence inerca^ 
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the general good humour. He told me tliat he left my family 
well, and was surprised I had no of Olivia. 

We continued here a wtxk, the alCentioos of our landlord 
being most marked to Miss Wilmot, who seemed to hear 
them rather in compliance with the will of her aunt than 
Iroiti real inclination, Mr. Thornhill’s kindness reached 
height when he informed me that he had procured an ensign's 
commission for my son; the Fee of three hundred pounds he 
had got reduced to one hundred, and he offered to advance 
me Uds amount, This was a favour we wanted words to 
express our sense of; I readily therefore gave my bond for 
the money and testiftim as much gratitude as if I never intended 
to pay. The next day George departed to take up hi9_ com- 
miMion; neither the fatigues ancf dangers he wm going to 
encounter, nor the friends and mistress—ibr Miss Wilmot really 
loved him—he was leaving behind, in any way damped his 
spirits. I gave him all I had, my blessing. 

^Thc day after I also left the good family that had been so 
kind to me, and returned towards home, despairing of ever 
finding my daughter more. Within twenty-five miles of home 
I put up at an inn for the night, and whilst conversing with 
the landlord overheard his wife loudly upbraiding a female 
lodger upstairs. “ What, you strumpet,” screamed the virago, 
‘‘ to come and take upon an honest house without cross or 
coin to bless yourself with! Come along, I say!” “Oh 
dear madam,” cried the stranger, “ pity me, pity a ptwr 
abandoned creature, for one night, and dca^ will do the 
rest! ” I instantly recctfoized the voice of Olivia, and Uew 
to her rescue. She told me that in all good faith she was 
married to Mr, Thornhill, but that after the ceremony, which 
was performed by a Popish priest, she found it not to be 
binding, for he had been married already six or eight times 
by the same priest. Indeed, he introduced her to two uiAappy 
women whom he had similarly deceived, and now hved m 
contcntMl prostitution. He proposed the same life to her, 
which she resisted, finally ficemg from tlie house when offered 

^^t’JlU^nei^lSSiSlht'Se next night, silent and sUU, when 
I knocked with happiness upon my own door, but suddenly 
the house hurst out in a blaze of fire, everj' apert^ red with 
conflagration. The family awoke at my cty, and cainc run- 
nine out, naked, and we stood looking on helplessly. _\Vitii a 
shock I realized that my two babes were still within, and 
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dashing into the infemOj 1 caught them both in my armi 
and snatched them through the iire as far as possihle;! while 
just as f got out, the roof sank m. Their mother Jaugbed and 
wept by turns* whibt 1 found that my arm to the shoulder 
was scorchKl in a terrible manner. My goods* amongst which 
were the notes I had reserved for my daughters’ fortuneSj 
w^ere entirely consumed ^The goodness ana charity of our 
ncighbourj furnished us with necessities; and we moved into 
one of our outhouses, a wretched dwelling enough* but yet 
home to the pious and diccrfiil heart. 

My wife received Ohvia but coolly, for women have a 
much stronger sense of female error than men* and the poor 
girl seemed devoid of all spirit. She told iis that Mr. Buitmel], 
Ikr from being the knave I had suspected* had done ah m his 
power to dissuade her &om her designs, and been responsible* 
by wbat unseen povrer she knew not, for the rapid return to 
town of the two great ladies, who were not great at all, but 
women of the town in the employ of Rfr. Thornhill. That 
gentleman himself called on us with the most barcfacird 
ef&ontcry and assurance* saying _ there had been nothing 
criminal in his coaduct* and that if Olivia had some enough 
a proper husband coaLa soon be found, whibt he would ^ 
most nappy to remain her lover. This base proposal caited 
forth bitter and angry reproaches from me, whcrcai he changed 
his tunc* threatemng to call upon the bond he gave me for 
my son, and claim the rent due* which ow-ing to my present 
imsfortuncs I had not. 

We soon found he had not threatened in vain. His stcw^aid 
called for the rcnt» and not reedving it appraised my cattle^ 
and wld them for half their value. The after, the ground 
heavily laden with snow, two ofScers of Justice arrived* made 
me their prisoner, and bade me prepare to go with them to 
the county gaol, eleven miles off* 1 felt weak and ill, with a 
fever from my bums, bat they w^ere adamanL My fkmily 
escpeditiously packed our few belongings, and within an hour 
we set forth slowly on foot. Some hours before night we 
reached the mean town. I was allowed to sup with my 
Ikmlly at an inn* and then attended the offreers to the prison, 
which consisted of one large apartment, strongly grated and 
paved w-ith stone* common to felons and debton alike at 
certain hours, w'hilst all prisoners had separate ceUs where 
they were locked for the night. 

Xs 1 sat in a comer apart, feding far from chccriiil, I was 
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joined by a fellow-prisoner, who, Sliding I bad made no 
provision for a bed and that I was like then to sleep only 
upon the straw allowed, ofTer^ me half of his bedclothes, 
louebed by his gcncrositv, J thanked him. He then began to 
discouise m a seemingly learned manner upon the world, but 
ask pardon, sir" cried I, ''for interiupting so much 
learning i but I think I have heard all this before. Did we 
not meet at Wdlsbiidge Fair, and is not your name Ephraim 
jenkinson? “ Ya, sir” returned he, “ I bought your horse, 
but forgot to pay for him. Your neighbour Flamboiough is 
the only prosecutor I am afraid of at the next Assizes, -for he 
intends to swear positively against me as a coiner, 
had I but bestowed half the pains in learning a trade that 1 
have in learning to be a scoundrel, 1 might have been a rich 
man at tliis day. But rogue as I am, buU may I be your 
friend, and that perhaps when you least expect it, VVe 
were interrupted by the roll call, after which 1 was It^ed m 
my cell. After my usual meditations, and having praised my 
heavenly corrector, I laid mysdf down, and slept with the 
utmost tranquillity. . , , j 

Thus several weeks passed. The execrations, lewdness, 
brutality of the prisoners disgusted me, and I cnd^vourcd to 
reform them by reading and exhortation; at first l met 
nothing but ridicule, but later earned some success. My wife 
and family endeavoured to peisuade mc^ to let Mr, Thorn!illl 
know that I would not oppose his marriage to Nfiss Wilmot, 
but this I positivdy refused to do whilst I had breath in my 
body. Olira's health declined; my soul was bursting from 
its prison to go to her assistance, when news came ^at she 
was dead! I was at length persuaded that, in the interests 
of my ovm health, as wdl as my laimly, there was now no 
longer any need to disapprove the marriage.^ 

My son Moses took my letter of submission, but returned 
With a iHicssagc that it too laite and uimeccss&w i 
Mr. Thomhilf had .heard of an application I had made to h» 
uncle, and that all future applications should be addressed 
to his attorney. “ WeU, sir,^^ said I to my feUow-pnsoncr, 
“ you now discover the temper of the jnan that oppress^ me; 
but I shall soon be free in spite of all hu bolts to rratrain me. 
As I draw daily nearer to an abode which looks b^ghtcr ^ 1 
approachi my only thoughts arc for my orphans. 1 

spoke my wife appieared with looks of terror, acconmamed oy 
another woman, who iafonned us that as ray wife and daughter 
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Sophia and herself were walkinz in the great road a little 
way out of the vihagCj a post-cSbake and pair drove up to 
them and stopped, upon which a wdl-drcssed man, not Mr» 
Thornhill, got oat, clasped my daughter round the waist, 
forced her in, bidding the postilion drive on, so that they 
were out of sight beftire my wife and family had rime lo 
collect their wits. This Avas a cruel blow, but another sorrow 
followed fast upon this one's heel. We were lamenting 
Sophie^s abduction when the door of my cell flew open arrudst 
much uoiscs and a tnan entered, bloody, wounded, and 
fettered wilh the heaviest irons. Compassion changed to 
horror when I recognized my son GeorgOp He explained 
that he received a letter from my wife written in the bitter 
nps of nngcr, in which ^hc described oar Vi'ocs, and requested 
him to avenge our cause. Immediately he sent a challenge 
to Mr* Thornhill, which he answered not in person, but by 
sending four of his domestics to seize the challenger. A fight 
ensued m which my son d<^eraiely wounded one, but 
captured by the others. ** Tne coward,^^ continued George, 
** IS determined to put the law in cxecudon agaimt me; the 
proofs are undeniable; I have sent a challenge, and as I am 
the lir^t transgressor upon the statute^ I see no hope of pardon. 
But you have often charmed me with your lessons in fonitude; 
let me now, sir, find them in your example.” Witli the fall 
of night George w^as removed to a stronger cell; I therefore 
laid me dowuj and one of my little ones sat by my beside 
reading; wc w^crc disturbed by the gaoler, a kindly man, 
who informed me, with haste and looks of picture, that my 
daughter was found. Moses came running lo a monnent 
after crying out that his sister Sophie was bdbw, and coming 
up with our old friend Mr. Burchdl. She told us that in her 
Struggles wdth her captor she succeeded m breaking the canvas 
of the chaise, and having entreated several passing vehicles in 
vain for help, she at last espied Mr. Burchdl. At her cries 
he ran tip by the side of the horses, and with one blow knocked 
the postilion to the ground. The horses slopped, and the 
ruffian leapt out, word in hand, but Mr. Burchdl shivered 
this to pieces vrith his staff; he thco pursued the for some 
distance, hut he Avas a great runner and escaped. 

I expressed my latitude to her deliverer, and apologized 
for the way in which w-c bad prcs’iousty misjudged him 
He graciously accepted all I said, but sternly rebuked 
my son George for his behaviour. I hastened to explain 
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my Tirife's mi prudent letter, to which lie replied wit h gre-it 

dimity. 

We now found to our surprise that our ponr^ harmless, and 
amusinp Mr, Biirchdl was none other tnan die celebratwi 
Sir William Thornhill, to whose virtues and sing^uladtics 
scarce any were strangers* Sophia^ who a few moments 
before diought Iiirn her own, perceiving the immense distance 
to which he was removed by fortune* w-as unable to conceal 
her tears* He then asked Sophia if she could describe the 
man who abducted her* so that he could advertise for liim; 
Mr, Jcnkioson.* who was standing by^ thouijht he knew' him 
by her description* and offered* by Sir VVilliam^s permission, 
to go and fetch him ividi tw^o gaolers. He departed as we sat 
down to dinner ordered by the baronet, who first wrote a 
prescription to relieve my arm* ivhich continued very painful. 
Ere we had finished* Sir William sent for his nephew, who 
cnteretij as usual with a smile. He stated his case clearly and 
simply. 1 appeared* sir*” he saidp “ with Doctor Primrose's 
daughter at some places of public, amusement; thus what was 
levity* scandal called by a higher name, and it rcTOrtcd 
1 had debauched her. I waited on him in person, willing to 
dear the thing to hb aatblaction, and he received me only 
with insult and abuse* As for tlic rcst^ if he has contracted 
debts, it is the business of my attorney and steward to proceed 
as they have done; and I see no hardship or imustke in 
pursuing the most legal means of redress. I ddy him to 
contradict a single particular. As for his son, I nave two 
witnesses to prove ms challenge, and one of my seni'ants 
wounded dangerously, i will see public justice done 1 ** 
Our attention wa$ called off by the entrance of Jenldnson 
and the two gaolers; with a tall man t-cactly amwering the 
description giv^en by my daughter of the ruffian who had 
carried her off. The moment Squire Thornhill pcrcdvcd 
Jdikinsou and his prisoner, he shrank back with terror^ and 
w^ould have leftt had not Jenkinson detained him. ^ ■ \Vh^t 
■Squire*” cried he, “ arc you ashamed of your two old acquaint¬ 
ances Jenkinson and Baxter? ” This Baxter Limnediately gave 
us an account of liis actions; he was supposed to be the man 
so wounded by my $on George; he vs^as paid to abduct 
Sophie; he wn the procurer of ladies for Mr. ThomhOfs 
pleasure—in shortp a fine villain. ^^All hb guilt is now too 
plain*” exclaimed Sir William* “ and I find his present prose¬ 
cution dictated by tiTunny, cowardice* and rcv'cnge. Mr. 
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GaolcTj &et free this young officer; IMJ set the affair in its 
proper liriU to the magi&triitc* But where is the unfortuiiate 
Olivia? Let her appear to confront this wetch,** “Ah, 
sir^” said I, “ 1 was once indeed hajppy in a daughter but^”^— 
another interruption stopped me^ lor who sJiould enter hut 
Miss AiabclJa \vilniot, who was neatt day to have been married 
to Mr. Tiiomhill. Out of the goodness of her heart she had 
come to see me* and was astouisned to sec the baronet and his 
nephew with us. Sir ^S'lUiam quickly enlightened her a$ to 
the character of her betrothed; she seemed like to swoon as 
she said, O goodness, how 1 have been deceived [ Mr* 
Thornhill infarmed me for certain that Captain Primrose 
gone off to America with his new mpried ]ady.“ My wife 
tlicrcupon C3^patjated upon the sincerity of her son^s passion 
for hlissi Wilraot^ and as she spoke he came kij deanged and 
rehabilitated in his regiment^; and without vanity (for 1 
am above it), he appeared ai handsome a fellow aa ever wore 
a military dress* As glove fits the hand* so she flew to him; 
they renewed their vows of constancy, whilst my sou Moses 
ran to fetch her father* He no sooner arrived but he gave 
them his blessing. Mr, Thonihill then removed hh mask, 
and showed himsdf to be a harcfeced rascal; he insisted that 
under the marriage settlement he retpned Miss WUmot^s 
fortune, and Sir William* who bad assbicd the drawing up 
of the document* had to *' Hold, sir " cried Jenldnson* 

can the "Squire have this lady^s fortune if he be already 
married to another? “ Undoubtedly not,” repfled the 
baronet* Jenkinson departed with hi$ usual alacrity, and 
returned—amazement fails me—with my daughter <3lirial 
“ There she is," cried he, “your own honourULble child* and 
as honest a woman as any m the whole room. As sure as you 
stand there* ^Squire, this young lady is your lawful wedded 
wife, and here is the licence py which you were mamtd* 
You will remember commissioning me to secure a false priest 
and false licence? Well, lo my shame I confess it* but I 
went and got a true uricst and a true licence, so that I could 
keep the licence and lei you know T could prove it upon you, 
whenever I wanted money. And* sir," continued he, address 
ing me* " 1 tliought the only possible means of freeing you 
from prison was by your submitting to the ^Squire"^ new 
marriage. This you had vowed never to do whilst your 
daughter was Imng* so I prevailed upon your wife to join 
in the deceit tliat she was dead*” 
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Happiness expanded on every face; except Mr. Thorahlll’s, 
who fell on bis knees before hia undftj imploring compassion* 
Sir William was going to spum him, but at my request, he 
raised him saying, “ Thy vices, crimes, and ingratitude deserve 
no tenderness ; a bare competence shall be supplied thee to 
support the wants of life, but not iu follies. Thy wife shall 
be put in possession of a third part of that fortune which once 
was thine, and from her tenderness alone art thou to expect 
any extraordinary supplies for the future.” Before he could 
reply he dismissed him, bidding him choose one of his former 
domestics only to wait upon him. Whilst joy was on every 
countenance. Sir William claimed my daughter Soptua for 
his own. r have for some years," said he, ” sought for a 
woinaQ whoj a stranger to tny fortutitj could tiuut that I 
had merit as a man. How great at last must be my rapturr^ 
to have made a conquest over such sense and such heavenly 
beauty," and he caught her to liis breast with ardour. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhausted by the altcmu- 
dons of pfcasure and pain which they bad sust^ned dunM 
the day, I withdrew; and leaving the company m the midst 
of their mirth, as soon as I found myself alone, 1 poured out 
my heart in gratitude to the Giver of j oy as w dl as sorrow, 
and then slept undisturbed till morning. WTicn I awoke, I 
found my eldest son sitting by my bedside, who came to 
increase my joy with tJie news that my merchant who had 
failed in town was arrested at Antwerp, and there had given 
up cffccls to a much greater amount than what was due to 
his creditors. This unexpected good fortune delighted me. 
1 went down to find the whole company as merry as affluen« 
and innocence could make them. Sir William produced the 
marriage Ucenccs, and hoped I would not refuse my assistance 
in malang them all happy this morning. , . . . 

After the double ceremony we returned to the inn, wnm 
my old neighbour Flamborough, who agreed to vnthhold his 
evidence against Tenkmson, and his daughters had arrived in 
the coach which I had despatched for thett)* Wc all sal do%¥n 
to table, and it h impos^bic to describe our good humour. 
I can^t say ^shcther we had more wit among us uiait usual; 
hut 1 am certain wc had more laughter* 
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Tie frajjw efiie of Tess Ditrbnjitld tj Ua siojy ijf a “ lofll- 
mtanioR*' matCs erutliy to the mmm }te 

beUeved he lo^d, Tel U is/ar mate than ; for in the 
tale of adorable Teis (he mUmaid, mik her purt^ mina heart 
tmd hit eager human impulses, we discern^ with powt/tg 
horror, the bitter ihresd of drstinj weacing-^wramfw and 
tightening as liine posses, uniil at last ft closes romd her 
jmu^ throat on the scaffolds 

To appreciate fully how Hardy has wrought a thir^ of 
wonder and biati^ from this sto^ of igmTan££j 
heartacht and tdidetsce, the book miiJi be read in its miirrty. 
It is hoped that the follawing condensed account will 
stimulate the desire to do sa. 


“ OOP night, Sir John/’ said Parson Triagham, an 
V ha^jo^larly to ignorant, beer-loving Jack 

VJDurbcyhdd, local haggler (carrier) in the village of 
Wariott, winch lay, remote from tlic world, in the ^een 
valley of BJackmoor. And he went on to tcB the 
bewildered Jack that he was aciuaUy the lineal descendant of 
Uic noble and anciwi family of D'Urbcrvilles, now deemed 
cxunct and w^iih their passessioos scattered. 

Deeply imjjtpscd, the simple couniryman hastened home to 
boost to his wife and large young iamiiy of this sudden elcvalion 
to rank. Meanwhile his eldest daughter Tess, beantiful and 
uraclfish, was goring with shy, longing eyes at handsome Angel 
Uare, a \^ca^’s son, svho had paused briefly during a walking 
tour with his brotheni to dance with the vUlagc girls durina 
their maytimc revels on the green. She wished he ^d danced 
With her. 

At home: “What good tvill it do us, bcine aentfpfi’iTt 
mother? ” she asked wondcringly, when told the new 
Jgon Durbcyhcld, kindly natured, but as shifdess and irre- 
^ husband, was already eagerly planning 
There's a rich lady named D'UrberviItc out at Trantridgc. 
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You go and claim kin with her. Teas, and she’ll put 'ce in the 
w^ of helping us all, and manning a gentleman i ” 

to please her motiier and in tne hope that she might help 
to proviac for the younger children, Tess went to Trantridge, 
where Alec D’Urbcrvillc received her and arranged for her to 
be engaged as poultry*maid by his blind mother. “ But tiund, 
no nonsense about D’Urbcrville; Durbeyficld only, you know 
—quite another name.” 

I wish for no better, sir,” said Teas with dignity. 

Alec D'Urbcrvillc had, in truth, less claim to the ancient 
name tlian Tess hciaclli The son of a deceased merchant who 
had taken the name, he was struck by her beauty and bent on 
seducing her. From the first he tried to t^e liberties wtJi her; 
Tess, mortified and indignant, repulsed him, hurting his vanity 
and increasing his ardour. But she fdt she could not go home 
and face her parents’ reproaches; besides, Alee was skilfully 
pressing his suit by helping her family, giving her father a new 
cob and sending toys to her young brothers and sisters. 

Divided between uneasiness and a liopc that she was acting 
for the best, Tess applied hersdf diligently to her work among 
the fowls and managed to keep Alec's advances at bay. But his 
strategy was too much for her; when his chance came, as it 
did one September evening, he did not scruple to lake it. 

Having rescued her from a slight brawl in which some local 
villagers had involved her as they walked back from the market 
town, D’Urbervillc took her on his horse to a remote wood. 
WTlilc he pretended to be searching for their whereabouts, 
Tess, weary from a long day’s work, fell asleep, a tear on her 
cheek. And so Alec found her. He knelt and bent lower, 
until her breath warmed his face. 

Darkness and silence ruled everywhere around. But where 
w as Tess’s guardian angel ? 

Some weeks later, remorseful, disillusioned, and unhappy, 
Tess crept home to her parents’ house. It was her wish; ^ec 
D’Urberville half contemptuously let her go. At their parting; 

I didn’t understand your meaning till it was too late,” she 
reproached him. He shrugged. ^ 

'"That's what every woman says. l(ou are absurdly 
melancholy, Tess, Show your beauty to the world before it 
fodes. And good-bve. my four months’ cousin! ” 

Joan Durbcvficld’s reproaches were hard to bear. She told 
Tess that she should have been more careful if she Iiadn t meant 
to get Alec to marry her. 
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“Oh, mother!" cried Tess, agonized. "I was a child 
wlicn 1 left this house four man Lbs ago t Why didn’t you tell 
me there was danger in men-folt? Ladies read novels that 
tell them of tlicsc tricks; hut I never learnt that way, n^d you 
did not hdp me! " 

Subdued, Joan wiped her eyes. “ Well, we must make the 
beat of it, *Tis nater, after all, and what do please God! " 

Through its changing seasons the year wore on, and the 
following Augmt found Tess a mother. Paler than before; 
and with her girlish exuberance restrained, she worked in the 
fid(^ binding the sheaves of wheat with dock-like regularity, 
avoidinj^ the company of the other women, 

“ She s fond of that there child, though she mid pretend to 
hate en,” said one woman, watdiing her suckle her baby whi^ 
a younger sister, 'Lixa-Lu by nam^ brought to the field at 
midday. " 'Twas a thousand pities it shoidd have happened to 
the—but 'tis always the comclicst; the plain ones be safe as 
churches." 

But Tesa, with her flower-like mouth and large tender eyes, 
adored her child, and wished only to keep it in fife and health! 
W'hcn she reached home one i^ht and learned that it was 
seriously ill, she was plunged into misery, deepened by the 
realization that her diild was not bapmed. Her darling 
about to die, and no salvation J 

" 1 mt^t get the parson I " she cried, but her father, dnmken 
and obstinate, sain he would not permit any prying into his 
house and afiam, and locked the door. 

The night wore on; the in f ant was rapidly tinking. Dis¬ 
tracted, she murmured incoherent prayers; then, awaking the 
younger children, she fit candles, arranged the washstand as a 
font, and stood by it with the baby in her arm. To her sister 
next in age she gave the Prayer-Book, bidding her hold it open 
before her at the service of baptism, as she had seen the efork 
do it in church for the parson. A name suggested by a phra^ 
in die book of Genesis came to her. 

“ Sorrow, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." She sprinkled the water. 

" Say * Amen *, children." 

She complete the service, the tiny voices piping “ Amen ” 
in obedient respoose. In the blue of the monung poor Sorrow 
diat ftai^c soldier and servant, breathed his last, and when the 
other children awoke they cried bitterly, and begged Sisy to 
have another pretty baby. ^ 
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Almost at a leap Tc» iha!» changed from simple girl to 
complex ivoman^ The year wore on as, wrapped in her 
deepening thoughts, she worked at hotnc, plucking fowls, 
cramming turkeys and geese, making clothes for her sisters 
and brothers, out of finery D’UrbcrvilIc had given her, und 
she had put by with contempt Apply to him she would not. 

Was once lost always lost really true of chastity? she asked 
hersdif- >Shc might prove it fal« if she could veil bygones. 
Surely, if she could get away she might annihilate the past. 

Her chance came in early May; a dairyman widi whom her 
mother had once put her in touch wrote offering Inu work. 
She accepted gladly,^ and set out od a tliyrae^ccnted, bird- 
hatching mommg to journey to Talbothays, set in the valley r>f 
the Great Dairies, where the green leas were so tliickly speckled 
with white-coated cows as to dazzle the eye. 

And here, among the friendly, sturdy, slow-speaking dairj'- 
folk, she found a young man she had seen once before. He 
wore the or^nary white pinner of a dairy-farmer when milking, 
but heneath it was something educated, reserved, subtlcj sad, 
dilTcring. 

He was the passing stranger, Angel Clare, who had ottrartrd 
her that May day long ago, on the village green at Marlott, 
during the dancing, 

“ I«*s kamlng farming under Mr. Crick, but he’s quite the 
gentleman bom,^’ explained Izz Huett, one of tlie milkiiiaids. 
“ His father 1$ the Reverend Mr, Clare at Emminster, a very 
earnest dergyman. All his sons, except our Mr. Angd dare, 
he made pa’sons too,” 

Angel Clare had disappointed his father deeply by his refusal 
to t^e holy orders. He wanted to start farming in the 
colonies, which struck Tess as a strange ambition for a bookish, 
musical, thinking young man of good education. He was nn 
intelligence to her rather than a man—at first. To him, she 
was new experience, a visionary essence of woman, He califd 
her Artetnis, Dcmeter, half_teasingly. ‘’Call me Tess,” she 
said, confused by her own ignorance, and hungering for h?.‘» 
good opinion. At night, in the great attic room she shared tvitlt 
tlic three other milkmaids, she heard tliem discussing him. 
Angel Clare had all their hearts in his kceping—their honour 
too, as Tess realized from their whispered, blushing avowals. 
And she admired and respected him for what she considered his 
self-controlling sense of duty, lacking which more than one 
simple heart might have gone weeping on her pilgrimage. 
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In the hot, Rented summer days her passion grew, and 
Clare s also. Tlicy were tJtrown together at work, now that 
milking was done in the meadows for coolness. One day, 
moved by her sweetness and vital vvanntli, he put his amis 
about her. “ Forgive me, Tess dear! ” he whispered. » I 
love you, dearest, in all sincerity." 

Te^'s excitable heart brat against his by way of reply; the 
sun slanted down on the blue veins of her temple, on her naked 
arm, and her neck, and her hair. She was as warm as a 
sunned cat. She looked at him as £ve at her second wakinjr 
might have regarded Adam. 

Will you marry me, Tessy ? ” 

“ I cannot—I love you—but I earatot marry you! ’’ 

He pressed her for a reason, but she evaded him. The 
struck was fearful; but she had come to Talbothays with a 
i^dc-up mind. Never could she agree; her conscience had 
decided for her when her mind was unbiased, and it ought not 
to be overruled now. She almost wished that someone would 
tell him about her past, to settle the matter. But no one did. 
No one seemed to know. 

Clare would not leave her alone. Continually he implored 
her to consent to marry him. He gave her a week to decide; 
but meansyhiJe he wooed her in undertones like that of the 
purling milk—at the cow’s side, at sklmmings, at butter* 
makings, at cheew-makings, among broody poultry, and 
among farrowing pigs—as no milkmaid was ever wooed before 
by such a man. 

She knmv she must break down. She loved him so passion¬ 
ately, and he w'as so godlike in lier eyes. 

She struggled to make her confession. 

'* There is—is sometlung very unusual about it—about me. 

I~1 was--Her breath quickened. He urged her gendv 

" Yes, dearest?’’ 

“ I—I—am—^not a Dur bey field, but a D’Urbcrs'illc—a 
descendant of the family who owned that old bouse we 
passed-” 

'‘A D’Urbervilk? Indeed? And is that all the trouble 
dcarTcss?” ’ 

" Yes,” she answered faintly. 

"Well—^why should I love you less after knowing this?" 
he asked. “ And why are you crying? 

** i—-oh —1 vowed 1 Would die unmarried I ” 

“ Tess—you say you carej(br me—prove it in some way! ” 
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She clasped liis neck in a distractioti of tenderness, and foe 
the first lime Clare Icamt what an impassioned woman's kiMei 
tvxre like upon the lips of one whom she loved with all heart 
and soul, as Tess loved him. 

“ EIo you believe now? ’* she asked, flushed, 

So slic consented. The “ appetite for joy ” which pervades 
all creation was not to be controlled by vague lucubraUom over 
the social rubric, 

She dismissed the past—trod upon it and put it out, a$ one 
treads on a coal that is smouldering and dangerous. 

The wedding was arranged for New Year's Eve. A week 
before, as they w-aited in an inn parlour after doing some 
Christmas shopping, a man stared at her—a TianUidgc man. 
He turned to his companion and made a slighting remark about 
her, rderring to the affair with D’Urbcrville. Angel Clare, 
overhearing him, struck him and weis prepared to fight. The 
man then took back his words, apolo^^g for basing mistateu 
Tess for another woman. 

The lovers drove home. “ Could wx put our wedding off 
for a little? ” asked Tess in a dry, dull voice. 

“ No, my love. Calm yoursdf.” He dismissed her suggm- 
tion with a laugh, telling her not to have fanoes. 

That night she wrote out a full confession and slipped the 
letter under his door. The next morotng she sought nls face 
anxiously; it was unmoved, and he kissed her as warmly as 
ever. 

The wedding day dawned. And then, when it w-as too late 
to do anything, somctlung moved her to slip into his rorim—to 
stoop to the threshold of uic doonvay. ... 

The letter w'as still there, for in her haste she had slipped it 
under tlie carpet that ran to the door. 

Feeling faint, she look the letter and destroyed it. 

The marriage service w^as over; she was now Mrs. Angd 
Clare. But had she any moral r^bt to tlic name? 

That evening, as they sat after supper by the wood fire in 
their lodgings, Angel said abrupdy: 1 want to make a con- 

fessioa to you^ And Tess* who liadjust resolved that^ 

come what mit^ht, ihe woidd tell him all* here and now* wel¬ 
comed hJs words wth gladnc^ss and reliefs 

He then told her of an incident m London when, tossed like 
a cork on the waves of doubt and difficulty, he had plunged 
into eight-^and-forty hours^ dissipation witJi a stranger* 

Oo you forgive me? ** be asked at JasL 
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She pressed liis hand dditly. “ Now let me conress,” she 
sajd; and pressing her forehead against his temple, she told him 
without flinching about her acquaintance with AJccD’Urbervillc. 

“ In the name of otir love, forgive me I " she whispered with a 
dry mouth, “ I have forgiven you for the same! 

He broke into horrible laughter, as unnatural and ghastly 
as a laugh in hell , ^ 

" I cannot—stay—in this room—just now . . And he 
left her. 

They lived through a despairing day or two, more widely 
apart than bdorc they were lovers. One night Clare, slcep-> 
Trt^king, bore Tess acroM the fields to a ruined abbey and 
placed her in an empty stone coffin, murmuring t “ My poor 
T«s—my wife—dead, dead! " Md this was what he frit, 
that the pure, sweet, virginal ^1 he had adored was no more— 
and there remained only another woman in her <iha p ( . 

He decreed dial they must part and gave her a sum of 
money. Tess, sick at heart, returned lo her mother, only to 
meet fresh reproacho for her folly, as Joan saw it, for having 
confessed her past. ” 

Clare went to visit his family, and while there made arrange^ 
ments to m abroad. He evaded hh father's and mother’s 
questions anout his wife, and a few weeks later sailed for Brazil. 

Things went hardly with Tess during the next year. Unable 
to stay with her parents, she found intermittent work at dairies 
and farms, hoping always that her husband wo^d return, or 
write to her to join him m Brazil; but no letter came. She 
was not to know that Angel lay ill of fever in the day lands near 
Curitiba. Meeting Manan, one of her companions from Tol- 
^thay days, she went with her to work at Flintcomb-Ash 
F^arm, hacking swedes, " Tis a starve-aerc place.” said 
Marian. But Tcm set to work. Patience, that blending of 
moral courage with physical timidity, was now no longer a 
minor feature in Mrs. An^ Clare; and It sustained her. 

Driven to desperadon by Angel’s silence, she went to visit 
1^ parents one Siraday. But as she approached the vicarage 
she overheard a slighting remark by one of Angel’s brolhm 
as to his " ill-considered marriage to a dairymaid She 
turned back, tears running down her face. 

Pausing, exhausted, to rest and drink some milk which an 
<rid cottage woman ofiered her, she learned that there was 
preaching going on in an adjacent bam. 

And as she presently passed die bam, the preacher’s voice 
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wJts heard, “ Oh roolish Galatiam^ who hath brwitchirf you, 
that ye should uol obc^y tlie truth? ” And hcs went on to say 
that once he had been the greatest of all sinners, wantonly 
associating with the reckJesa and the lewd+ But the day of 
awakening had come. . . 

Startled, Tess recognised die voice as that of Alec D' Urfacr- 
villc. She entered the ham and gasod at the man who had 
been her seducer, and whom she had not seen since her 
departure from Trantridgc. His face svas transbgnred; 
jWTtsiioiisncas had given way to devotional passioHn 
Aicc caught sight of his lip trembled- Later he ovw- 

took her on her homeward way, and told her that his conver^n 
had been brought about by old Mr. Clare* 

She let him know of her Crst great trouble—the only one that 
related to him. D^UrbcrviHc was struck mute^ 

Shortly afterwards he came to TesSi as site worked in the 
fields, witli a proposal. He ivished to make amends for the 
wrong done to her: would she many him. and accompany 
him to Africa^ where he wisbctl to work as a missionary ? 
Tess confessed that she had married another man* “ He is 
fkr away^ Because of you. He found out " 

Alecks desire for Tess was not dead; the sight of her had 
rc\hvcd it and he neglected his preaching to sec her. As time 
passed, hi 5 very appearance changed; the original IkV/JiKJi 
had come back and he was the jaunty, slapdash admirer agam. 
** YouH e knocked my faith out of me—so be willing to share my 
backsliding, and leave that mule you call husband for ever! ” 
Passionately she s^vung her katner glove at his mouthy draw^ 
ing blood. Hb temper rose. Remember, my lady, I was 
your master once 1 I will be your master again! 

In her wTetchedness Tess wrote a pitiful Iciter to Angel^ 
begging him to come to her. She ended: “ Save ine from want 
threatens me!—Your faithfiil heartbroken Tess/* 

By degre es her h^c died. Fresh troubles came—her faiber 
died—when Lady-Day came, Widow Joan and her children 
liad to leave the cottage and go dsewhcne, Tess, on the even jog 
before tlicy aJI had to go, knelt in the window-bench watching 
the drizzling rain. She reflected bitterly that her return bad 
made maiters woi%; her mother might have been permitted 
to slay on had she, Tess, not lost her reputation. 

V\Ticn Alec D’Urbcrvfllc appeared and offered to take care 
of them all at Trantridge, empty since his mother’s death, she 
refused his proposal stortuily. That night she addressed her 
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first reproach to Angct, scribbling: “ O why have you treated 
me so monstrously? T do not deserve it! You arc crueL cruel 
indeed J I Vfcill try to forget you* 

Meanwhile her loyal friends, I 23 and Marian, were also 
jj-ntmg to Angel Oarc. " Honour'd Sir - ran tlieir appeal, 
Look to your ^Vjfc if you do love her as much as she do love 
you* For she is sore put to ly an Enemy in the shape of a 
Friend* , * . From Two WelhWishers.” ^ 

Jt was c\'cning at Emm ins ter Vicarage when Angel Clare 
came home. parents were shocked to see him; his sunken 
cy^nits were of morbid hue, and the light in his cye& had waned 
They mrve 1^ two lettHsrs: the last one, brief and heart- 
Oroken, from Tea. and the poor plain missive just come from 

these, and the earlier letter 

winch had mached him m Brazii, Angd set out to seek Tess 
Her mo^er faced him with embarrassment. " She isn’t 
I—don^t know exactly where she is sta^ylng—_” 

I Ic^asc tell me her addres^s^in kindness to a lonely ^vrcichcd 
man I 

In a low voice Joan said, " She is at Sandboumc ” 
Inquiries brought Angel to tlic door of a villa in the fashion¬ 
able watenng-placc. He was shown into the front room Tess 
appeared, her bcautjf enhanced by her attire—a cashmere 
dressing-gown with shppers to match. 

„ unnaturally. "It is too latet ” she said. 

I wmtrf and waited for you—and he kept sa^dne I was 
loolish—he was very Lnd to me, and to motlier and all of us— 

nowi Oh, go away—please! ” 

Hjs face grew cold and shrunken; and then he found him- 
scir alone. Leaving the house, he walked along he did not 
know whither. 

> and quivering, Tess overtook him. " I 

iiavc kill^ him! Will vou forgive me my sin now?” A 
pitiful wlute smile ht Jjcr fiice as she spoke. 

At last, tenderness was absolutely dominant in Clare. 

His kissed Iicr cndl^Iy wilh liis white lips and said “ 1 will 
not desert you! I will protect you, my deartat love! What- 
tiycx you may have done J 

They walked on tOTcther, taking refuge at last m an emptv 
liousc m the depths of the New Forest. In an upper room wL k 
great four-poster bedstead with crimson damask hangings 
So five days passed in absolute seclusion, witli the birds of 
the ^icw Forest dicir only company. 
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Then, feeling it wa» wise to move on, they left the house. 
“ Happy house, good*^e 1 ” said Tess. “ My life can only be a 
question of a few weeks. And—I do not wish to outlive your 
present feeling for me. 1 would ratiicr be dead and buried 
than fed you despise me,” 

“ I cannot ever despise you, Tess, dearest love." 

They came to a ^eat wind-raked place, with huge stone 

E idans uprising. *‘Jt is Stonehenge 1 ” said Clare. “The 
catlicn temple. Older than the centimes; older than the 
D’UrbcrvillcsJ ” 

She lay down on a fallen stone slab, warm and dry, 

“ I am so sleepy, Angd.” 

" I think you are lying on an altar.” He knelt and put his 
lips on hers. .... 

As she slept, he watched her; and then, behind him, he heard 
the brush of feet. A man appeared—tlien another, and 
another. . ■ ■ 

She started up. 

“ Have they come for me, Angd ? ” 

“ Yes/ dearest. They have come." 

“ I’m—almost glad," she murmured. “ This happiness was 
—almost too much. . - 

“ I am ready,” she smd quicUy. ^ ^ 

The July sun beat dovm on the lovely old dt>' of ^Vlntonccster, 
It was eight o’dock. Hand m hand two young people climbed 
the long mil that led to a building with short barred windows— 
a frowning building ivith an ugly to wet'. To the eyes of Angel 
and 'Liza-Lu, the young sister of Tess, nothing was visible but 
this blot on the ciiy^a beauty. Slighter Omn Tess, a spiri tuahacd 
image of her, but with the same beautiful eyes, 'Lip-Lu clung 
to the man whose steps dragged beside hers._ To his care Tess, 
in her last days, had committed her young sister, asking him lo 

marry, guard and teach her. r i ti. > 

Upon the cornice of the tower a tall staff was fixed. Thar 
eyes were riveted on it. A few minutes after the hour bad 
struck something moved slowly up the staff, and extended 
itself in the breeze. It was a black Bag. 

“Justice *’ was done. The D’Urbcrville knights and dames 
slept on in their tombs unknowing. The gazers bent in 
prayer; the flag waved silptly. When they had strength 
they arose, joined Iiands again, and went on. 
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VKtor Hues (1802-1^5) was i&m at Besm$on^ the son 
of a Frcnth general. He produeei kis^si liUrar, work, a 
oZ/mfrijm; his last, wheti he was ova 
Tomaast “Jfotre Dame de 
was pailtshed in 1831, intensefy dramatk story 

^ a Frerwh Walter SectL But that am only one side of 
Hugo Ht was greata as a poet t/sm as a novelist. He 
!!'r/- “ “ philosopher, on huionon, and a 

Mfiruji. “ Pfoire Dt^ " has probably enjoyed a greater 
^ess in English^speahuig eountries than atn other Fremh 
ttteraTy work. 

F rom sm Ciirly hour on the 6th ofjannary, 1482, Paris had 

a tioublc holiday, being the 
-.!«> oJerwiseknoT^Ti as the Epiphanyt and 

u j people were eagerly andripatlng 
the great event of Uic day, the performance of a mvstciy play 
at the of Jiwhce, The representation of the i^s^cry 

to Iw fbIloW ^ the election of the Pope of the Fool! LU 
Uic distin^hcd Flemish Ambassadors who had arriv<?d in 
Pam two days previously were to witness the play. 

*1® ^ Performed on a to^ wooden platform 
erected on a marble table that sto^ at one end of the 

great hall of the Palace. The actors had for dresdnF-itsoin the 
undo- the platform, which was shut m by hanrimzs of 
tapKtry, and the only means of communication between iht 

ofthe™£c?^ ^ ^ 

good-humoured for several Hours after 
Uicy had fint as^mbled in and around the hall, amusing theni- 
ahtmtmg, singing, and exchanging rude joktt with 
«ch oth^ but as twelve o’clock—the hour at which die 
gemish Embassy was to arrive and the mystery was due to 

crowd began to show signt 
of Potation. Their tedium was temporarily relieved by Sc 
arnval of the ^tor and other dignuaries of the imivOTiti 
who were greeted with the facetious remarks of the crowd ^ 
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Hardly had ihc rector and his company reached thdr places 
brrore the dock struck twdvc* The crowd suddenly became 
silent^ and every face was turned expectantly towards the gallery 
reserved for the Flemish Embassy. The minutes passed, but no 
ambassadors appeared. The crowd became restive, and again 
ang^ voices were heard. 

^"hen it began to appear that nothing could restrain the 
mob from vicdenccp the curtains of the dressing-room 
thrown back and one of the players, drcs$ed for the part of 
Jupiter, advanced to the ed^ of the marble table, there to 
announce that the play would berfn as scM>n as Hb Eminence 
the Cardinal arrived. The crowd allowed the man to apeak, 
but began to shout again as soon as he had finbhed, threatening 
the most terrible acts of vengeance on all concerned should the 
mystery not be started immediately* 

Then a handsome young man in threadbare clothes advanced 
towards Jupiter from the shadow of one of the pillars. 

Begin immediately, Jupite^^^ he said. “ I undertake to 
make it all right with the Biiiiia and the Cardinal/* 

The player hesitated no longer, but shouted at the top of hb 
voice, Cidrens, we shall beam this moment.” Hb announee- 
ment was greeted wiili wild cheers, which had hardly dictl down 
before four players mounted to the platform. 

The play was very dull, “d the only thing that gripped the 
attention of the audience was the weikl attire of tne players* 
There was but one person In the hall >vhi? followed ihc speech^: 
Kerre Gringo ire, he who had so luckily intervened after 
Jupiterb reference to the Cardinal. Hb interest was due to the 
fact that he bad written the piece. 

Hardly had the players got properly into their stride before 
the Cardinal, die Flemish ambassadors, and a numerous train 
of attendants entered the hall The players stopped short, and 
every eye turned towards the rism'ed gallery* 

The people were at first awed by the appearance of the 
visitors, but, quickly rccoUceiing that, since it was the Feast of 
Fook, they were at liberty to behave as tlicy pleased, they 
started to crack offensive jokes at the expense of the Cardinal 
and his rerinuc. 

Fifteen minutes after the entry of the visitors, one of the 
Flemish envoys, a toll, jolly-faced man, stood up and addressed 
himself to the audience. He demanded that the play should 
be discontinued, and that the peopleshould proceed immediately 
to the election of the Pope oi the Fools* 
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“ We have our own Pope of Fools ai Ghent,” he went on. 
“ We elect him in this way: we assemble a crowd, such as there 
is here, and_ then anyone who likes, sticks his head throueh a 
hole and grimaces at the otheis, and the man who succeeds in 
making the ugliest face is chosen Pope. I propose that you 
follow thc^fashion of my country here and now.’’ , 

The citizens received this suggestion with enthusiasm. It 
was decided that the litdc chapd opposite the marble table 
should house the competitors. 

Candidate after candidate protruded his ugly countenance 
llirough the \%'indo'kv of the chapd and grimaced at tlie delighted 
mob. So many revolting imagp were presented that it seemed 
It 'V'ould be impossible to decide upon the ugliest. But sud¬ 
denly a thunderous roar of applause rent the air. The Pope of 
the Fools had been unanimously elected. 

No one present had ever seen such an incredibly ugly face as 
at that moment displayed itself. The mouth was horseshoe<' 
shaped I the nose tetrahcdronal; one eye w'as overshadowed by 
carroty bristles, the other buri^ beneath an enormous wen; 
the teeth were irregular, and one of them protrud^, tusk-like, 
through die homy lips. VVTicn the body to which the face 
belonged appeart^, the admiradon of the crowd knew no 
bounds. An enormous bump on the shoulders was counter¬ 
balanced by a predigious swdlingof the stomach; the hands and 
feet were gigantic ^ the legs horribly misshapen. It w™ 
Quasimodo, the bell-ringer! Quasimodo, the hunchback of 
Noire Dame! Quasimoao, the ont-cyed, the bandy-legged. 

The pasteboard dara and the mock robe of the Pope ofFools 
were fetched and placed upon the extant hunchback. He 
was then requested to sjt upon a coloured litter, which w'as 
immedMtcIy hoisted on to die shoulders of twelve officers of the 
fraternity of fools, A procession was formed and a tour of the 
streets of the city was begun. 

***** 

Only a small handful of people was left in the hall to witness 
the sdll-hopcful Gringoire’s last effort at getting the mystcrv 
finished. f J 

Suddenly someone shouted, ” La Esmeralda J La Esmeralda 
m the Square,” and all rushed to see who La Esmeralda might 
be. ° 

Gringoirc’s last hopes were shattered. Cursing the stupidity 
of the Pansians, he too rushed out into the street. .After 
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wandmrijg about for a long rime he came to the Place dc Greve 
and, having espied a bonJirc, made hh way towards it. 

There wa 5 a circle of people around the watching with 
fascinated eyes a young girl dancing. At sight of her, Gringoire 
forgot his troubles* Dark-compleMoned, slim, finely shaped, 
her black eyes flashed fire as she twirled round on her toes witli 
her exquisitely shaped arms held above her head* It was 
obvious that ate w^as a g^sy. 

Among the hundreds of faces that were turned upon her there 
was one that wore a sinister look—a look expressive hdf of 
ecstatic pleasure, half of horrified loathing. Its ow^ncr was not 
more than thirty-five years of age, but he was already bald, and 
his brow was fiurow^cd with wxinklcs. His dress could not be seen. 

The girl stopped dancing and, bending down, called to a 
little white goat that had been l>ing near her. The animal 
junmed up and, obeying orders given by his mistress, began to 
perform tricks so cunning that the people w^ere astound^. 

There is sorcery in this 1said the harsh voice of the bald 
man. The crowd drowned his words with cheers, but die liitle 
dancing-girl shuddered and turned away to continue the 
pcrfortnance. 

A little later a woman^a voice w^as heard screaming from a 
dark comer of the square, ** ^Vilt diou begone, Egyptian 
grasshopper? ” There ivas venom in the cry, and it was 
followed up with others even more unpleasant. Just then the 
procession of the Feast of Fook came ui sight and all else was 
forgotten. Seated high above the ranks of the mfhans who 
owed him, as Pope of Fook, allegianeei 5 at Quasimodo, a look 
of pride upon his face. 

As Quasimodo w'as borne past the Makon-aux-PiUcre, the 
bald-headed man darted out from the crowd and snatched from 
hk hands his gilt-wood crosier, the mark ofhk office* Gringoire 
recognized the man as Claude FroUo, the archdeacon* The 
crowd held its breath, expecting to see the Herculean hunch* 
back tear the priest limb Irom limb; but, to the amazement of 
all, the Pope dropped on his knees before him, and remained in 
that posture while the priest pulled off hk tiara and stripped 
him of hk tmsel-copc. 

The outraged Fraternity of Fook would have throwm them¬ 
selves upon me priest, had not the hunchback, after rking from 
his knees, placed himself before hk dethroncr and gnashed his 
teeth like a wild animal as he made a way for liim through the 
croivd. 
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Gfingolre watched the strange pair disappear and then, 
catching sight of the dnndng*giri» he set off to follow her 
through the streets. 

The night wsa far advancedj and there were but lew people 
in the hack streets and alLejrways along which the girl and her 
goat were making their way. 

She ^med a corner and was momentarily lost to sight. 
Immediately afterwards Gringaire heard her give a shriek and, 
ntnning up, saw her struggling in thc^asfi of two men. One 
of die men, whom he recognized as Qpasimodoj dealt him a 
fcarhil blow which sent him flying into the ^tter. 

When it seemed that Qiiasimodo had only to bear the girl 
off, a horseman, foUpwed by about a dozen archers, dashed 
out Irom a side street and wTcnchcd her from hk grasp^ The 
hunchback was seized and boimd, while his companion quietly 
slipped aw^ay. The dancer turned to the horseman and 
inquired hk name. 

"" Captain Pheebus de Ch&teaupers, at your scnice^ my 
dear/^ replied the ofricer, 

“ Thank you/' she said * and dien, while he was twirling his 
moustache^ she turned and disappeared into the nighL 

By the time Grin^oirc had recovered hk senses the street was 
deserted^ Wandermg disconsolately in search of a bed, he 
5jtray^ into the dreaded COfWC des Miracles, the haunt of 
thieveSt prostitutes, rogues,^and murderers. He was seized by 
a crowed of ruffians and brought before their King^ who decided 
that uoless he cou!d induce one of the women of the Cour des 
Mirades to take him as her husband, he should be immediately 
hanged. By far tlte greater num^ of the women turned from 
him in disgust without giving him a second glance, and the 
rogues were about to put hk head through ihc noose when they 
were interrupted by the cry La Esmeralda I La Esmeralda I ” 
Gringoire turned to behold the dancing-^rL 

“ Do you propose to hang this fellow?"* she asked die King* 

** Yes, sktect unless you wish to marry him,*' replied he. 

The dancer pouted her lower Up and then said, ** I will have 

Their wedding^night was as unlike the normal as it could 
possibly have been. Gringoirt attempted to make love to her* 
Her reply was to whip out a knife and threaten to murder him. 
They slept m separate rooms* and poor Gringoire did not even 
have a bed. 
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At the tiine of the events recorded obovCj Quasimodo^ the 
hunchback, was twenty of Sixteen years earlier he 
had been exposed as a foundling in the church m which he 
was now beihringcr, A crowd of old women had gathered 
round his cradlei and so horrified were they by his ugliness 
that they concluded he was the oilspring of the deviJ and that 
it would be wdl if he were plated upon a btimin? faggot. He 
would almost tertnmly have been burned had uot Claude 
FrollOt a young priest, mter\'cncd. ^ 

Pushing aside the group ofgamiloijs old hags^ he approached 
the cradle and extending nb hand over it pronounced the word^ 
“ I adopt thb child/* The priest then wrapped the boy in his 
cassock and bore him away* The women wctc astounded at 
his action^ and one of them w^hispcred, ** Did I not tell you that 
Claude FroUo is a sorcerer? ^ 

The priest was no ordinary man- Hb austere conn ten auce:i 
his piercing gaze, hb complete devotion to hb vocation^ marked 
him off his fellow-pncsts. Before he took over the hideous 
Quasimodo, the sole object of his affectiom was his younger 
brother Jehan^ whom he had adopted as an infant. 

When the hunchback grew up,, the piiest^ who had by then 
become an archdeacon, gained him die post orbdl-ringer at the 
Cathedral. Thereafter Quasimodo lived for two things only: 
his bells and Jiis fostcr-fethcr^ On both he Lavished a passionate 
affccdon. As if to cut him off even more completely from the 
world j the great bells had deafened Quasimodo with their 
thunderous chimes, so that he could hear no human voice* 

All die warnith of ilm pricst^s heart was rcsserv^ for his 
brother, jehan proved a bitter dmppointnicnt, for instead of 
following in Ghmdc*s footsteps and devoting himscif to religion 
and learning, he frequented taverns and gaming-houses, 
spending money like water and gaining a great reputaticiTt as a 
profligate- AH the reproofs and remonstrances of his brother 
were m vain; so, to forget his miserj', Claude locked himscif in 
his library and made bimsclf master of the occult sciences- 
Hence his reputation as a sorcerer^ for to the illiterate populace 
deep Icaming and magic were often indistingnishablc- 

j$ ^ 

After having been arrested by Captain Phoebus and his 
archen, the unfortunate Quasimodo was hailed before die 
magistrate; charged with causing a noctumoJ difrurbonce, 
assaulting a lewd woman, and resisting the King's guard. He 
was sentenced to be flogged and placed in the pUlory of the 
H W.F.B* 
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Place dc Grivc, where the day before Giingoire had been 
fascinated by the beauty of La Esmeralda. 

The reader will remember that La Esmeralda's performance 
had been ruddy interrupted by the bitter screams of a woman. 
This \roman, knotvn as Sister Uudule, had for prcclsciy sixteen 
years been locked up in a penitent's betide the pillory of the 
Place de Gr^vc.. She had not been placed in the cell by tlie 
officers of the law, but had hersdf chosen this form of penance. 

Extremely beautiful as a young ^rl, she had given hersdf 
over to a life of pleasure and dissipation. By the age of twenty 
the last of her lovers had deserted her because her charms were 
beginning to fade, and she was left alone with a baby girl, 
upon whom she lavish^ aU her affection. 

One day, when the infant was about a year old, she slipped 
out of the house, leaving it asleep inside. iVhen she returned 
the cradle was empty, the only sign of her beloved child being 
a tiny slipper that the kidnappers had accidentally let MI. A 
band of gipsies had been in the neighbourhood that morning, 
and so it was assumed that it w as they who had stolen the infant. 

Later the same day, when the mother returned to the house 
after a vain search for her child, she found craw'ling about the 
floor a litdc monster, one-eyed and tame. This hideous wretch 
w-as to take the place of her beautiful daughter, “nic mother 
crazed with grief and rage, took the road to Paris, clu telling the 
slipper the kidnappers l^d dropped. Tbin^ng that die 
tragedy which had overtaken her w'as a punishment from God 
for the sins of her youth, she locked herself up in Madame 
Rolande's cell in the Place de Gr^e, and had remained there 
ever sinc^ subsisting on scraps of food thrown into her cell by 
the charitable/ Everyone called her Sister Gudule, but her 
real name was Paquette la Chanted curie. 

As for the misshapen brat that had been left in her house, the 
Archbishop carefully took the devil out of him, and had him 
sent to Paris to be cimoscd as a foundling in Notre Dame. 

The cdl in which the crazed Gudule had confined hersdf tvas 
within sight of the pillory at which Quasimodo had been con¬ 
demned to undergo his punishment. 

The poor deaf wretch, ignorant of his sentence, and therefore 
of his terrible fate, allowed himself to be bound to the wfaec! of 
the pillory without protest. It was only when he caught sight 
of the metal-loaded leather w'hip with which he was to be flogged 
that he realized his fate. He struggled vainly when the first 
lashes struck his naked, deformed back, but thereafter suffered 
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inert and in silence. He was flogged until the blood streamed 
dowTi his bodyj and then placed m the pillory, there to remain 
for an hour, and endure, besides physical paiUj the jeers of a 
depraved mob^ I n the very Place through wn ich he had l he da v 
before been triumphantly borne as Pope of Fools^ poor Quasi¬ 
modo was now being tortured. 

Some little while after he had been placed in the pillory, 
Quasimcdo saw a priest nding across the square upon a mule. 
At the sight of him, the hiinchback^s gruesome countenance 
assumed an expression of gentleness—almost of pleasure. It 
was as if he expected to be delivered from his torment. But as 
soon as the priest realized who the sufferer was, he turned die 
mule about and rode quickly aTrvay. Thus was Quasimodo 
deserted by the only human creature he had ever loved—and 
by the author of his present mislbitlines, because the priest it 
was who had orfcred Mm to seize La Esmeralda and who had 
accompanied him when he made the attempt. 

After Claude Frollo had passed by on the other side, the 
hunchback, broken now in spirit as wdl as in body* and 
e.\pcricndng a terrible thirst, cried out Water! water!" 
The mob responded to his piteous appeal by hurlmg at Mm 
stones and filth out of the guttps. 

.-Vftcr repeating his cry a third time, Quasimodo ob^rved a 
young girl approaching the pillory. She was followed by a 
goat, from wmch circumstance the hunchback recognized her 
as the damsel whom he had attempted to abduct. Assuming 
that she WPS approaching to strike him wbUc he was bound and 
defenceless, his eyes blazed with rage and he vainly writhed to 
avoid her. But, instead of lifting her hand against Mm* the 
dancer loosed a gourd of water from her girdle and presented it 
to OuasimodD's parched tips. Tears started from the hunch¬ 
back’s bloodshot eyes as he drank greedily* 

The attention of the mob was distract™ from this touching 
scene by a bitter exclamation from Sister Gudule, who had 
been w atching from her cell. The sight of the dancer, whom 
she knew to be a gipsy* had exdted her to a paroxysm of rage. 

Cursed be thou* spawn of Egypt! " she cried. Cursed 1 
Cursed! Cursed!" 

And as La Esmeralda descended the steps of the pillory* the 
crazed penitent screamed, " Get thcc down! Get thee dowTi, 
Egyptian child-stcaier I Thou wilt have to go up again one of 
these day's! " 

* * « m 
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Quasimodo went back to Natne Damcj there to ring his 
boUs^ but with much less cothusiasm than formerly. Whereas 
before he was placed in the pillory he thought only of the 
Cathedral and of the Archdeaconj his mind was now engrossed 
with memones of the angelic creature who had repaid his 
attempt to abduct ber by an act of kindm^. 

Thoughts of the same creature moDopoiized the attention of 
Ae Archdeacon^ who spent long hours alone in a seerrt chamber 
in Notre Dame." He had found out about Gringoirc's virgin 
marriage to the dancer, and be bad also discovered, by carefu] 
Questioning of the young playwright^ that La J^meralda^s 
tnoughts were concentrated upon a certain Pheebus^ though who 
thb Phoebus was he had been unable to determine. 

La Esmeralda continued to perform in the streets, attended 
now by Gringoire as w'dl as by her Mat* She and Grmgotrc 
appeared to be fonder of the gout than of each other* The 
dancer remained with the playwright merely because she had 
covenanted to do so to save his life; he with her^ because she 
provided him \vith board and lodgings 

Scv^cral weeks after La Esmeralda nad been rescued by Captain 
Pheebus^ she accidentally came tn contact with him ^^in, and 
arranged to meet him at night in a disreputable lodging-house* 

One of Pheebus* drinking companions was young Jehan, the 
Archdeacon's brother, Brforc setting out to keep his appoint¬ 
ment with La Esmeralda, Phoebus spent sevta^l hours iu a 
tavern with his friend. The two young men were followed by 
ihe Archdeacon, who overheard Phoebus telling Jehan of his 
assignation. 

After Phoebus bad left Jehan dead drunk in the gutter, the 
priest followed the Captain to the lodging-housCj and by a 
series of cunning tricks managed to gain entrance to a room 
next door to that occupied by the two lovers. For some minutes 
he watched through a crack in the wall as they made love; 
and suddenly driven crazy by jealous rage, he burst into thdr 
room and sa\'agd.y stabbed the amorous CaptalriH La Es¬ 
meralda fainted, and when she came to she was siirromiEied by 
soldiers of the watch* Phcebip wm lying in a pool of bloodi 
but there was no sign of the priest. He had escaped through a 
window that opened on the river* 

* * « ^ * 

The dancCT wa$ brought to aria] on the charge of having, 
with the assistance of the dc^il and of a spectre monk, kUI^ 
Captain Phoebus dc Chatcaupers. The fact that the gallant 
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Camain was making a good rccovoy did not worry the court. 
La Dsmcfalda at first refused to adtrut her guilti but torture was 
applied, and she then confessed to sorcery, ma^c, mcontincncet 
and miirder done upon the Captain^s body» bhc was sentencffil 
to do penance before the great porch of Notre Dame, and then 
to be taien to the Place dc Grfeve and there hanged by the 
neck on the gallows of the dty. 

After senience had been passed, the unhappY girl was thrown 
into a dark dungeon under die Palace of Jiisdcc* She who in 
the streets of Paris had syrobolized gaie^, freedom, and light 
was now veeighed down with chains and immured in a Iightiess 
cell. They had told her that Phoebus was dead, and she there- 
fore no longer dsired anything for hersdf but death. 

The priest \TSitcd her In the dungeon. He confessed hh love 
for her and also the part he had played in tlie attempt to abduct 
her, and in the attack on Phoebus. He said that if she wi:>iiJd 
agree to go away to the country vnth him, he w'ould enable her 
to esc^c from prison and from death. She indignantly rejected 
his oflfer, telling him that she would rather die than have 
anything to do wtili him; and so he Idi her to her fate in 
baffled rage. 

On the day ap pointed, La Esmeralda was brought to the great 
porch of Notre Dame and there splriti^y prcparca for 
execution. The priest in charge of the services was none other 
than Claude Frollo, and, whiTe he cifficiatcd, in low tones he 
made another appeal to tlic girl, telling her that he could yet 
save her. Her refusal was as unequivocal as before. 

M she was bdng led away to the gallows, she happened to 
lift her eyes to the windows of a neighbouring house, and to 
her unbounded joy there observed the figure ot Phoebus. She 
cried out to him, but he hastily retired with a woman who was 
standing beside him. At this, Esmeralda famted. 

The crowd gathered round Notre Dame had been too en¬ 
grossed in watching the dancer to notice Ouaaimodo perched 
high up on the Jace of the church. Nor h^ they noticed that 
from him to the pavement bnng a top^. 

Hardly had La Esmeralda's body f^lcn to the ground before 
the hunchback slid down the row like a raindrop down a pane 
of glass. In a flash he w^as beside the girL Then, having i^ed 
her two guards with his enormous fists, he lifted the dancer and 
Ixjrc her swiftly within the porch of Notre Dame, crying 
“ Sanctuary i Sanctuary! Once inside the church the gin 
wns safe from the arm of the La^v\ 
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Q^uaslmodo earned her to a small chantber in the upper part 
of the edifice and, having given her food and bedding, he said. 

During the day you must stay here, but at night you can walk 
about aJU m^er the church, do not go outside either by 
day or by night, or they will kiJJ you, and that be the death 
of me.** That same evening La Esmeralda found her goat in 
her cell. 

Knowing that while the girt remained in the Cathedral, 
Quasimodo would take good care of her, die angry priest 
decided to devise a means of getting her away. He thcri^rc 
sought out Gringoire and, iclhiig the simple-minded poet that 
it w^as esseodal for Esmer^da's pfety that she should be moved 
from Notre Dame, asked him if he could think of any means 
of accompifehing thU* Gringoire agreed, ^ter much ailment, 
to induce his fellow-vagabonds, the Inhabitants of the Cour d« 
Miracles, to storm die Cathedral and liberate the dancer* 

The next night, when Quasimodo was making his rounds, he 
observed an enormous crowd making its way towards the church* 
This was the army of the vagabonds. 

The vagabonds attacked the great door with picks, crow-bars, 
and other implements, but bcEore they had iiad dmc to make 
any impression upon it a great beam, thrown by Quasimodo, 
came hurtling &om above me porch and, landing in the midst of 
those gathered around it, killed a dosEen of them. 

Undaunted by the losses they had suffered, the attackers then 
seized the fallen beam and, using it as a battering-ram, returned 
to the assault. QuEisimodo commenced to hurl down on thdr 
heads largo blocks of stone that had been left by the masons 
who had been repairing the edifice. Fearful havoc was thus 
caused, but every time one vagabond fell another took his place, 
Quasimodo's ammunition was soon exhausted, hut he ivas not 
yet beaten. He lighted fires of faggots in the lead-lined 
cutters of the church, and thick streams of molten lead poured 
dowm on the attackers* heads. 

But soon afterw^ards, Jehan, the pries t*s broth cr, approached 
with a bdder, w^hich he and his comrades placed against the 
face of the church and started to ascend, ivith the intention of 
gaining entrance to One of the galleries, eighty feet up. No 
sooner liad Jehan scrambled into the gallery, and before the 
next man had time to do so, Quasimodo approached and, using 
all hk strength, flimg the laddtf backwards. It ctpishcd into 
die mob below, killing many besides those who were climbing it. 
He dien seized Jehan and sent him flying after the Udder, 
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Meanwhile the King's guard had heen called hy die alarmed 
citizens. Just a5 the vagabonds were preparing to place other 
ladders in posidon, they were taten in the rear by the soldiers 
—under Captain dc Chateaupers—and quickly dispersed. 

Having made quite certain, that the attack had been defeated^ 
Quasimodo rushed to find La Esmeraldai but when he got to 
her ceJl he found it empty. WJiile the battle was at its height 
Gringoirc and the priest had entered the chtirch by a secret 
door that could only be gained Ihim the river* The priest was 
disguised, and when he entered the girFs chamber dong with 
Gnngoirc she did not rec^^oizc him. 

La Esmeralda was terrified when the priest disclosed his 
identity, again declared his love, and promised to save her 
if she ti^ould live with When she repeated her refusal he 

took her to the Place dc Grfeve and^ dramtig her up to Sister 
Gudule^s cell, said, “ Gudulel Here is me woman you hotel 
Hold her till I fetch the sergeants/' The crazy witch obeyed, 
and held the girl as in a vice* 

VVhilc she held La Esmeralda, Sister Gudule gave the girl a 
wild account of her misfortunes. She finally showed her the 
infant's slipper that she had kept for sixteen years. WTicn she 
did so^ La Esmeralda tore open a locket at her brca$t aud pro¬ 
duced the slipper's fellow. Mother and child recognlzied each 
otiier at last. 

Frantically Sister Gudule tore down one of the bars of her 
cage and puUcd the girl uisidcj so as to hide her from the 
soldiers were approaching* But all in vain. After ?? 

desperate struggle, in which the wretched mother was acci¬ 
dentally billed, La Esmeralda was dragged to the galloirs and 
hanged* 

Alter leading the soldiers to her, the priest had retired lo au 
upper gallery of the Cathedra], from thence to watch thr 
cHecuiion. As he was intendy watching the girPs still-living 
body dangling in the air, Quasimodo came up behind him and 
sent him flying over the balustrade to crash to death on the 
pavement below. 

Quasimodo was never seen again, but a few year^ later, when 
the vault in w^hkh La Esmeralda's body had been placed t^ras 
opened, two skeletons w^crc tlierc found locked together. One 
was that of a young girl; the other that of a huncliback. As 
the vertebra of the hunchback's neck had not been ruptured, 
it was evident that he had not been hanged. He must therefore 
have gone tiuther to die. 
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Kingsl^t kistmmi sccid rf/oTrrmi md miurslijt, 
poisessfd in additum m admirabh TQmmHc ijyfe 

which is cschiMkd iis Jincst in this swaskbucklinM faU of 
adcentufc anil intrigue in the mgn of Elizidrcth^ 

The bock was frsi pubOskid in 1855^ and was itnmedinielj 
popular, 

A MVAS Leioh had the salt of the 5 ca itj his blood from 
A\ earliest boyhood. His native lown^ Bidcfbrdp in North 
jt \,Dcvon, was the great port of the West of England in 
Elizabcih's day. And if Franks his elder broiheTj FoUow^ed 
rather the gcntleTj learned way of their parents, the tastes of 
Amyas drove him ever to the watmidc. There, wbOc the 
ships of England sailed over the horiaon to the unknown, he 
would watch the bronacd sailors ashore, listen unseen to thdr 
stories, and Icam die uses of the web of cordage on every ship* 
One evening in the year 1575, at a tavern m Bideford, John 
Oxctiham, a bold sea-rover, was living again with hh gunner 
the mid on Nombre dc Dios, in which they had followed Drake 
to a daring success, Salvation Yeo, the gtinncr, passed round 
for inspccdon a great buffalo horn on wliich engraved a 
map of the Spanish Main, Amyas was cnthralltd by it, and 
Oxenham could hardly believe the young giant was only 
fifteen years old when he offered to fight for the buffalo horn. 
But he got it for nothing, and took it norne to dream cm, while 
Oxenham, who was recruiting for an expeditioo of his own, swore 
to be at supper that night at Burrough Court, Amyas's home. 

He went, fully resolved to match the boy to sea, but Sir 
Richard Grenvile^ the stainless chevalier of Elizabethan knight¬ 
hood, was at supper, too. The plea of AmyM to go was granted, 
but only after ne had grown older and finished hk schooling. 
And, before the boasting Oxenham left Burrough Court, the 
wisdom of the decisioti was seen. For the adventurer saw a 
vision of a white bird that always appeared to an Oxen ham 
soon doomed to die. And so Amyas Leigh went back 10 school, 
and Mr, Oxenham went his w^ay to Plymouth again, and sailed 
for die Spanish Main. 
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A year after that, jVmyas^a fatlicr died, and the boy wcat 
straight to Sir Richard Grenvile and said^ 

You must be my father now, sir.” And it was so. Mrs, 
Leigh continued to Jive at BorrouKh* with Axtiym growing to 
huge manhood under her eyes, while Frank tickled Ellzabeth^s 
fancy at Court with his cultured wit. And* all the time. Sir 
Richard Grenvile kept an eye on the young sea-hawk at 
Burroughs In due lime Ainyas w^ent to sea. 

He went first of all because of a school mas tcr^s bald head and, 
secondly, because of a bcautifiil Not caring to be flogged 
for dravviog caricatures, Amyas orokc his slate over die head 
of the schoolmaster, because, as he said, to Sir Richard: 

** Ohj sir,, if you had but seen hb bald head, you would have 
brfjken it yourscUl *\ 

His o-thcr offence was to throw over the quay a man who said 
that Barnstaple could boast prettier girls than Rose Soiteme 
of Bidcford. 

It was plain that Amyas had grown too big for school. His 
herculean frame needed harder work. So, rcmetnberiQg hU 
promise to send him to sea^, but also to send him to sea only with 
real men. Sir Richard GrenvUe took him to Plymouth. Audi 
under the wing of the stocky, tough mariner wW was making 
England ring Tivith his tuunc—Captain Francis Drake—Amya$ 
vanished for three years. 

The whole of North Devon turned out to greet the Bideford 
men of tlie expedition when they returned. A great pageant 
had been arranged and all society was there. Famous names 
of Devon—Grenviles, Carys^ Fortcscucs, Leighs, Stukelcya— 
were there. Frank Leigh came &om London to greet hb 
hr other j dressed in dove-grey and with a flower behind hb 
ear* 

For Amyas,^ there were two jarring notes in die surging, 
Laughing aay, two things that spoilt a litdc the heartening 
warmth of 1 ^ welcome. An old w^oman pleaded for news of 
her son. Salvation Yeo, who Iiad gone on mat ilhfated voyage 
\sith Oxenham. Amyas still remembered the sailor who had 
given him the cn^aved buflalo horn, but forced to say 
that he had heanf nothiniz of him in the Indies. But it hurt 
him still more to find that Rose Salterae, the girl he loved, was 
not in her rightful place in the pageant as the Nymph of 
Torridge. She was not to be seen even in the crowd* 

The reason was simple enough. Her father packed her off 
to a relative at Kilkhampton as soon as he heard of die business. 
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Ht explained to Mrs. Leigh: I am but a burgher, Mrs. 

Leigh, and you a lady of blood; but I am too proud to kt any 
man say that Simon Saltcrne threw his daughter at your sou's 
head." 

The trouble was that Amyas was not the only gallant in the 
field. Will Cary, of ClovcUy, his old friend, w^as another. 
And there were more as yet unsuspected. 

But love was foref>ttcn next morning when Frank and Amyas 
met their cousin, Eustace. Son of a man who had remained a 
Roman Catholic, Eustace had come under Jesuit leaching, 
and a narrow nature had been ill-trained. The brothers 
found him with two suspicious stranj^ers in Applcdorc, and 
feared they were Jesuits in disguise. Sir Richard GrenvUe met 
them while himtmg wth Will Cary, and scented them a mile 
ofL He saw even farther, and knew them for agents of Irish 
rebellion as well as Roman bigots. For no man who was a 
true Catholic and, at the same time, a true Englishman, need 
be afraid to proclaim his faith at that tlmcn. The net result was 
that the beaches w^cre watched night and day to stop any more 
such men landing. 

But Eustace was in the power of the two wdio had already 
landed. He agreed to go to Clovclly beach the following ni^ht 
and get letters from an incomhig boat \^Tule he was being 
persuaded, Rose Saltcmc had visited an old woman who had a 
reputation for wtchcraft. Unable to make up her mind whom 
to marry among all the gallants w'ho pursued her, d^e sought 
tx;cult advice* 

That night, and the following night, were fateful limes for 
all. Amyas talked far into the night of his love for Ro^c, only 
to find at dawn dial his brother was lus rival. Next day came 
an anonymous note hinting of dark doings ou Clovclly beach at 
nightfall* Amyas and Frank watched together, and Eustace 
had his Jaw broken before he gave up the letter he had fetched. 
Sir Richard Grenvile galloped to the home of Eustace's father, 
but the priests had gone. And so Will Cary rode like the wind 
to try and catch them at Marsland Mouth, the only place now 
unwatched. There Rose Saltemc was bathing at midnight 
to see the face of her true love in the glass afterwards* So the 
wdich ^voman had bade her, and stood by to see it done. Amd, 
pressed terrified into a small cave, Rose saw the escaping 
priests taie boat and row away, and saw^ Will Cary leap from 
a Ibam-flecked horse—too late to stop them. 

But the letter from Ireland had been dramatic. No less 
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than eight hundred Sp:^nlatds !iad landed there. As his un¬ 
selfish way of leaving Frank a dear field with Rose Salteme, 
Amy as asked permission of Sir Richard Gren\ilc, and was told 
to go and serve with Winter in the Irish campaign^ Before he 
went there began a partnership that lasted for the whole of 
Amyas^s active life:£ Salvation Yeo came home, sole simivor 
of Oxen ham's tragic enterprise. The grim, story of the expedi¬ 
tion has no place in the life of i^nyas except for one thing, 
l^forc he w as hanged by the Spaniards, Oxennam had fonnd a 
Spanish lady who had been his mistress years before. She 
and tlieir little girl had dared to go with him as he and his men 
were hounded through- the forests of the Main. When she 
stabbed herself as the Spaniards caught them at last, Sajvadon 
Yco took the child and sought the woods again. But it was no 
good. He was captured and separated from heCp and now was 
back homCj dreaming only of returning to the West to find ** hb 
little maid **, U'lhen he heard of Amy as going to Ireland^ he 
asked to join him at once, and was accepted. 

There was one more important event before Amyas left for 
Milford Haven and Irdand. Frank contrived to bring to¬ 
gether in the Ship Tavern i at Bideford, all rivals for the hand 
of Rose Saltcmc* Frank’s silver tongue won them all from 
thoughts of fighting each other, and the Brotherhood of the 
Rose was formed. Each man swore to go away and seek honour 
in v/-Ae or at Court in the name of his lady. They were forced 
to bring in Jack Brimblecombe, fat son of the schoolmaster 
Amyas liad once smiitcn. He had been listening, and gave 
himself away by sneezings But* as he, too, loved Rose Salteme 
tliere was no harm done. And so they all parted. 

Chrfrimas came peacefully to Nortli Devon wliile Amyas 
waged fierce fight at Smcrwick. Before the Spanish gamsDti 
was put to the sword as a stem example to all invaders, Amyas 
captured the commander, Don Gusman Maria Magdalena 
Sot om ay or de Soto* He w^ent an honoured captive to Sir 
Rjchara Grcn vile’s home at Bideford, white Amy as went deep 
into the Irish bogs in pursuit of further honour and further 
forgctfijlnes.'s. And, because the Brotherhood of the Rose had 
sent all its members overseas, save only fat Jack Brimblecombe^ 
the courtly Don Guzman had no rivals in the rapid suit he laid 
to Rose Salterne's affections. 

In Ireland, Eustace Leigh moved furtively on scdidoiis 
business^ and Amyas talked long hours with Sir Walter Raleigh 
on projects for colonizing in the West or for broaching its golden 
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secrets. They settled 6nally on 3 t dash to find the tabled city 
of the Incas. Raleigh went home to Engird to persuade Mrs. 
Leigh to give her pwinission. It was given. Amyas sailed 
West without seeing either Rose Salternc or Don Guzman. 

Soon after he had gone, there was a mighty feast in the mat 
hall at Annery, such as had seldom been since Judge Hank- 
ford feasted Edward tlie Fourth there; and whde every one 
was eating their best, and drinking their worst, Rose Salterne 
and Don Guzman were pretending not to sec each other, and 
watching each other all the more. But Rose, at least, had to 
be very careful of her glances ; for not only was her father at the 
table:, but just opposite her sat none other chan Messrs. William 
Gary and Arthur St. Leger, lieutenants in her Mmest/s Irish 
army, who had returned on furlough a few days before. These 
tv^'o were both Brothers of the Rose. 

Aftcrvs.'irds, Will Cary saw Rose in the Spaniard's arms, and 
was only restrained from fighting there and then by Lady 
GtenviJe. But, tJic moment a chance came, he insulted Don 
Guzman, and the duel was fi.\ed for the sands soon after dawn. 
Sir Richard stopped the fight at the first wound, and next day, 
as his ransom had come, die Spaniard vanished, leaving a bad 
impression on Ids knightly host and having roused the hostility 
that all England was'begtnmng to feci towards his country. 

Amyas came back from a {hiidcss voyage, but Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, his leader, perished in a tremendous storm, Worn-out 
by privation, saddened by failure, Amyas received at l’l>Tnouth 
news that unmanned him. Eton Guam^, his honoured 
prisoner, had left England. And with him had gone the 
peerless Nymph of Torridge, Rose Saltcme. No trace but a 
^tmark untlcr her bedroom window remained of the love 
Amyas and the others had sv™m ever to defend. 

Win Cary w-as home and had slight news. The fugitives 
had been seen on Lundy Island, but, after that, all was blank. 
There was niisslng, too, the old witch woman, Lucy Passmore. 
Old Saltcme prayi^ Amyas to take ship and seek his daughter. 
\Vhile .Amyas posted to London, whither his mother had moved, 
Will Gary exchanged letters %si^ Frank Ldgh, telling him the 
heart-breaking news and receiving consolation. Jack firimble- 
com^ came out a fiiUy militant member of the Brotherhood, 
and was ready to go anywhere in search of their lost maid. 

One after another, they proved true to their vows. Even 
gentle, cultured Frank Leigh voted at once for an expedition 
to the West obtained permission from both Queen and 
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mother to go. Back m Bldcford, all the work of fitting a ship 
Rosens Cither wished to pay ali expeoseSj out the 
Brothers of the Rose would not have it. 

The crew were picked mcn^ the equipment of the Rosi 
second to nonc.^ Amyas's eld captain^ SirTrancis Drake, was 
deep in peaceable matters;, having been made mayor of 
Plymouth^ but he sent his sailor*s blessing on the venture. 
In the middle of November^ the topsaib of ^e JJoiC grew 
smaller m the West till her white sails faded away into the grey 
Atlantic mist, perhaps for ever* And Mrs. Leigh gathered her 
cloak about her, and bowed her bead and worshipped; and 
then went home to lonehness and prayer* 

They made landfall at Barbados^ where Frank and "Will 
Cary feasted their eyes on the tropic beauties of which they had 
heard so much* There grinder work off Grenada, where 
[>carb were taken from a Spanish caravd after a sdFf fight. 
Amyas had sworn, as a gf>od subject of Gloriana, never to 
forget, even though he was on a private quest,, that hurt must 
be brought to Spain as much as pcissible* 

So, too* they heard that Don Guzman was Governor of La 
Guayra. There they hastened, only to find the haven full of 
Spanish warships, ^eir original idea to make an armed 
landing wa$ hopeless, but Frank was determined at least to 
try and speak with Rose. 

Amyas insisted ou him having a companion, and the lot 
fell upon tiim. From a silent landing on the beach bdow the 
Governor’s hou^e, they crept up to the garden through brilliant 
shrubs. And then, to their astonbhment and white anger, 
they found Rose outside the house in the company of their 
Catholic cousin j Eustace* That weak-willed creature was 
attempdng to srfucc Rose away from her Spanish husband^ 
using nomblc threats of the Inquisition. 

Rose’s shriek at the menace brought the guard tumbling out. 
Amyas (lung himself at Eustace, but bad no time to mete out 
the death he burned to give him. Frank had a few words with 
Rose, and then Amyas hdd the path while he dashed for the 
boat. But it was too late for easy going* 

Gi^ndc Amyas fought like a lion, upheld by the knowledge 
that Rose SaJteme was truly married and no mere plaything 
of the When Frank crashed to earth, kncxikea senseless 

by a great gtonc, he bore him through shat-tom water to the 
boat, only to lose liis grip when he, too, was beaten down by the 
pursuing guard. Two men only of that tragic boatload 
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returned to the Ruse, Amyas and a seaman. Frank Leigh was 
in the clutch of Spain, the others died where they fought. 

Next day came the great sca-fieht of the Rase. Craacd by the 
loss of his brother, Amyas paced the deck all night, desperate 
for datm and a chance to try a forlorn assault on La Guayra. 
But between him and the shore lay a great galleon and two 
galleys. Salvation Yco looked to his ^ns. Will Cary and 
the others awaited their real baptism of fire. With trumpets 
braying and banners flying, the Rose bore dotvn on the iUWrr 
Boiorosa as soon as it was light. ^ 

Drake had not w'astcd his teaching on Amyas, The young 
giant knew how much quicker an English ship could manceuvre 
and how deadly her low guns could be at close quarters. 
Holding off for a while, he went about suddenly and took the 
Rose across the Spaniard's stem. 

“Now then! roared Amyas. “Fire, and with a will! 
^vc at her, archers; have at her, muskets alU " and in an 
instant a storm of bar and chain shot, round and canister, 
swept the proud Don from stem to stem, while through the 
white cloud of smoke the musket-balls, and the stUl 
clothyard arrows, whistled and rushed upon their venomous 
errand, Do^vn went the steersman, and every soul who manned 
the poop. Down went the tnizzen-topmast, in went the stem 
windows and quarter-galleries; and as the smoke cleared away, 
the gorgeous painting of the Maeirc Dolorosa, with her heart 
full of seven swords, which, in a gilded frame, bedizened the 
Spanish stem, was shivered in splinters; while the golden flag 
of Spain, which the last moment flaunted above tKdr heads, 
hung trailing in the water. The ship, her tiller shot away, and 
her helmsman killed, staggered helplessly a moment, and then 
fell up into the wind. > 

The galleys were pounded and one was boarded. The other 
fled. Turning, Amyas look up the fight with the galleon again. 
But when finally the Madre Dolorosa sank slowly from sight, the 
ifffje, loo, was in sorry condition. Taking her a mile or two 
up-shorc, Amyas entered a mangrove-bordered river to careen 
the ship and repair the shot-holes. In that eerie place, where 
alligators crawled in the stinking mud and lines of tall herons 
stood dimly in the growing gloom, yellow fever lurked. That 
night two-thirds of the crew were dowm with it. 

Certain that only death would be their portion in the misty 
sw'amps, .Amyas t«i his men into the hills, trying to march 
overland and capture a ship on the Pacific coast. Salvation 
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Yeo bumifd ihc Rose to pul puraticrs off the track. While ihdr 
dreadful trials began, Frank and Rose Jay in the Inqulrition at 
Cartagena. Before long they were bum^ at the st^c> 
together in death as they had never been in life. 

For three long years the crew of the Rose wandered the 
forests of the Main, searching for the Golden Git)' of the Incas* 
hoping for riches before they sought a ship. By the wooded 
banks of the Orinoco they searched, and at the head-waters 
of the mighty Amazon, Firc-spoudng Cotopa.tl saw them pass. 
The grim Rio Negro claimed five lives, the Andes two more. At 
last they stood on the Cordillera, and it was agreed that ail 
should go dowTJ the nearest river till the sea be reached again. 

H^-way dovim that raging stream Amyas found a canoe and, 
looking around to Jind an Indian who might guide them, found 
instead a tail, golden girl, shy, wild, and somehow unlike an 
Indian glrl.^ 

When her confideBce was won, she took them aU to her 
tribal camp, where she was worshipped almost as a god. 
Amyas and his men lived for months witli them in peace and 
content, far above the city of Santa F6. But, when an Indian 
came in with news of a Spanish gold-train, Amyas knew their 
chance had come. It was time to take the trail once more. 

ambushed that gold^train and captured it, going 
jubilantly on to the dotvnward road through the forest. Ayaco- 
nora, the golden Indian girl, caught up with them, asking only 
to go with Amyas, whom she adored as a being beyond dreams. 
Twice she was sent back, and only Salvation Yeo saved her 
from suicide the third time. 

.After that, Amyas gave it up. All took a vow to treat her 
like a sister, and they came at last to the sea at New Granada. 
Near the shore lay the great galleon, the Citjf af the True Cross, 

In the luxurious saloon, the Lord Bishop ofCartagena talked 
idly with a iriar. The guard dept. When night came, the 
sUent approach of the boats of the men of the J&r# gave them 
the galleon after a brief fight. Amyas, tlicn, had no knowledge 
of the tragedy that act was to revci. 

From the bilges came a poor, demented old woman, mazed 
and fantastic in the lurid garment of the auto da fe. She- 
shrank like a beaten spani^ before the Bishop of Cartagena, 
and one and all knew she had suffered at his hands and at 
those of the Inquisition. Grimmer things were to come. .As 
kindness brought back glimmering of sense to the woman, she 
was found to be none other than Lucy Passmore, the old witch 
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womac who had vanished from Devon with Don Guzman and 
Rose Saltcmc. Out came the sad talc of the martyrdom of 
Frank and Rose. Black-browed and merciless, A my as sent 
the Bishop and his friar to dangle and kick from the yard-arm 
and then, with a load of mef on hb soul, squared the gailooti 
away to the East and En^and, 

But there was joy to come for at least one man in the crew- 
Ayacooora spent long hours witli all, learning Enghsh, losing 
Indian wap. One day she cook up and sang right through an 
English sea-song that Yeo was humming at his work. The old 
g^inncr was taken back many years by it. He questioned the 
girl. Bit by bit came other Englbh words, long Ibrgottcn, 
scraps of memory that proved to everybody that .‘Xyaconcra 
was no Indian girl, but the daughter of John Oxenham and 
hb Spanbh mistress, the “ little maid ’’ that Salvation Yeo had 
lost so long ago. t 

Mrs, Leighb weary vigil ended in February, more than four 
years after the Rost sailed so proudly from Applcdore pooJ. 
Amy as dropped on hb knees before her. He pid, quite simply, 
knowing her thoughts: “I would have died to save mm, 
mother, if 1 could. , . , m , ■ 

Thrusting back grief at Erankb death, Mrs. Leigh filled her 
heart witlt fove for llic blond giant who had come home and for 
the shy girl who came with him. Old Saltcmc learned with 
tears of thankfulness that Rose had bcco truly married, then 
he quietly died. Rich and at peace, Amyas dwelt quietly 
for a year. Only the demoniac fust for revenge on Don Guz¬ 
man still burned tn his heart and embittered happy hours. 
But he remained faithful to hb prombe to hb mother, and wpt 
no more adventuring. He was even proof against tettmtatjon 
from Drake, who asked him to go with him to Cadiz and 
“ singe the King of Spain’s bcani ”, He was content to ask 
his old chief to Took out for Don Guzman, and then went on 
ivith hb quiet life at home. 

Into the serenity that was even then being^disturbed by the 
mutter of Armada warnings, came Sir Walter Raleigh. He bad 
been charged by Elizabeth to carry out his old project to 
colonize Virginia. . 

Amyas was given free leave to go by hb mother, though it 
broke her heart to give it, and all the first months of 15^8 were 
spent in preparation. All the time, too. Sir Richard Grenvile 
prepared the West Country aguinst the threat from Spain. 
Ifr^e had given the Dons a Icss^ but still the masts multiplied 
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at Li5tK]n and Cadi^. Ayaconora on icily became an English 
lady, studious to learns sweet and dutiful to Mrs. Leigh, 
worshipping Amyas from afar. Amyas's raother saw dearly 
the way of thin^, but, when she talked of it to her son* lib 
tevenge-tortured soul was untrue to hiiTt+ He raged: 

I mean this, that she b half a Spaniard;, mother; and 1 
cannot 1 —Her blood may be as blue as King Philipps own, but 
it is Spanish still! cannot bear the thought that my children 
should have in their veins one drop of that pobon/^ 

Then came great evcutJi. Grenvue sent word that the Armada 
h ad sailed at last. The Fr, nearly r^dy for the Virgi nian 
voyage, was unloaded and filled again with the goods of war. 
ThirUting himself happy once more, Amyas sailed south, treading 
the deck of hb own ship and bent on wur with Spain. He 
would not admit to himsdf that England^ need was hb own 
opponunily for rci^cngc. 

And, after the waiting at Plymouth, Amyas went into the 
terrific sea-fight in tJie Channel. Drake sent him word that 
Don Guzman commanded a galleon called the Santa Catharine. 
Straightway, Amyas forgot the great cause in which he fought, 
and quested solely for that one ship. 

He hardly noticed the havoc wrought on the Armada by 
Effingham and Drake, Hawkins and rrobbher. Not till tlic 
fire-ships had cleared the Spanish Heel from anchor, not till 
the wind w^as gripping them after Gravelines, did die Santu 
Cathanod lie under hb guns. 

Night robbed him of a finish even then^ Don GuiEman 
ploughed north in the teeth of the gale that finally dbpersed the 
Armada. Amyas was on his hceb ail the time, frustrated by 
shoals and by gigantic aeas and by night faib. So il continuca. 

The grim chase never closed till Scotland had been rounded 
and the CatltOfma entered the Bristol ChanncL Amyas 

took a hone from his pocket and, red-eyed, sullen, began 
ceaselessly to whet the edge of hb sword* As Lundy Island 
loomed ahead, he knew the was trapped. 

Then once more came a f^ious north-wester. Unfamiliar 
with die Channel, Don Guzman was driven hard on Lundy^j 
granite rocks. They saw the mighty ship heel over from me 
wind^ and sweep headlong dowm the cataract of the race* 
ptung^g her yards into the foam, and showing her whole black 
side even to the kceh till she rolled clean over, and vanished for 
ever and ever* f 

Amyas hurled hb sword far into the sea and cursed the God 
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who had taJcen vengeance from under his hand. In that same 
moment came a learrul lightning (lashi and in that same 
moment^ ioot the giant was stricken blind. 

\Mien the first madne^ of his affliction Avas over^ he asked to 
be taken to the cliff-tops of Lundy. There he fought with 
himself, learned the worth of bis Futile Inst for revenge, and 
came down, calm and clear*niinded, to the guiding hands held 
out to him. 

It was not so easy back home. Familiar doors hurt him, 
comers of furniture jabbed viciously at him, old, loved books 
were shut for ever. He took an apple from a dish and idly 
turned it over and over in his hanas as he pitied himself in 
thought. And then the apple dropped. 

Groping for it, the helpless giant struck hia head on a table. 
It was too much. Tears came to his exhausted soul. But 
the tears were dried and his heart lightened. For Ayaconora 
came warm and loving from the night surrounding him, and he 
knew that all he had lost was as nothing compared to all he had 
found* 


UNE VIE 

By guy DE mUPASSANT 

Un£ Vii ”j which appeared in 1883, was Di Mavpassant*s 
Jirsl Jhlldengih rtavcC A hriltiant and maidng accoant ^ a 
waman^s iifet it is perhaps the greatest af this a^ar*s 
zi^rks. Certainly na other mitelisi has written a fimr study 
cn the same lines^ His aciice liiera^ life was skeri: 
he died in a lanatis asylum in hUforty-third yearj but he had 
by then established himself as the world* s greatest shart-story 
wnter, and She passage of theyears has flwy served to enhaitce 
his reputation. 

T eanwe le PtRTHUis DES Vauds left hcT convent in 1819, 
when she was seveniccn years old. Her Father^ the Baron* 
had kept her there* seduded from the worldj for five years* 
and when she returned to her parents she was completely 
ignorant of what arc called ** the facts of life 
The Baron* though an aristocrat, was by education and 
temperament a phih^phkal radical. A wnolc-hcartcd dis* 
ciplc of Jean-Jacques Rousseau* he hoped to be able to make 
hjs_daughter happy and virtuous by brining her out"* 
amid the sights and sounds of the countryside round Les 
Feuples^ the old family scat on the cUHs near Yport. 

Les Peuples w^as to become Jeanne^s property. She was to 
be married there* and there settle down for the rest of her 
life* leading the qnictj healthy existence of the prosperous 
country gentry. 

She w'as radiantly happy during the first weeks at Les 
Peuples. She wandered all alone about the countryside* 
thrilled by the caresses of wind and sun* drinking in the 
intoxicating scent of wild flowers, 

Jeanne was young, beautiful, and wealthy ; she had the 
most chartmtig estate in all France; her father was wisely 
indulgent* ana her mother fondly adoring. She wanted only 
one thing mote to make her Ufe complete: a husbands Kigh t 
and day she dreamed of love* yearning for the day when she 
would meet the man who had been predestined to make her 
his own+ 

One Sunday* not many weeks after they had come to live 
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at JUi FeupUSf the priest introduced them to the Viscount de 
Lamare, who had recently taken up residence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The Viscount was not very rich| but he was 
handsome, and chanrdng. The Baron and his wife 
iked him and invited him to dinner. Soon he came 
regularly to the house. It was not long before Jeanne was 
head-over-heels in love with him. Her parents gently en¬ 
couraged her, and almost before she realised what was hap¬ 
pening, she was married. 

On her wedding-day the Baron took Jeanne aside and, 
after some hesitadon, spoke as follows: 

I have a$kc)d your mother to tell you about the facts of 
marriage, but she refuses to do so. It therefore dev^olvcs upon 
me to warn you that, upon marriage^ things arc reveaJea to 
women that have hitherto been kept secret from them. If 
no hint of these things is given to them beforehand, they 
someiimes recoil, shocked and frightened, from the harsh 
realities, and refuse to yield to their husbands. I cannot tcU 
you more, but you must realize that you belong to Julian 
completely.” 

These words frightened Jeanne without, however, enlighten¬ 
ing her. There was much that she knew Ins tine dvcly, but 
only oeperience could teach her the Daturc of these ** barsb 
rcalides 

That night she shuddered with apprehension after her 
maid, Rosalie, had undressed her and put her to bed. She 
hid her head under the sheets when she heard her husband 
knocking on the bedroom door. He waited a hide while and 
then knocked again, but, getting no reply, he came in and 
stood by the bed* She uncovered her head and, looking up 
at him feajfully, said: 

** Oh, how you frightened met ” 

But were you not expecting me, then? ” he asked. 

She did not reply. 

When he attempted to make love to her she shuddered and 
turned away, saying, Oh, please, not ycL” 

A little later he made another attempt, but again she 
repulsed him. He then fell asleep, ana in the morning 
behaved a$ if nothing had happenea to disturb the harmony 
that existed betw^cen them. He seemed content to wait* 

She had her fin^t night of love while they were on their 
honeymoon in Corsica. She had dreaded it, but when it 
came aU her fears were laid aside. The remaining weeks of 
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the bancymoon passed like a dream^ made up of passionate 
embraces and ™dly cxcidng caresses* 

But the dream was soon ended. When they returned to 
L^s PenMeSt Jeanne felt flat and dispirited. She had looked 
forwaxa so much to the mystery of lovCj and now there seemed 
to be not much in it. She had so much wanted to be married. 
Now that this ambition had been achieved there seemed to be 
nothing further to look forward to. Life stretched before her 
empty and bleak^ whereas only a few months before it had 
seemed fiill of exciting possibilities^ 

Was she really in love with this man into whose hands she 
had resigned hcrsclfj her fortune, and her home? She found 
him physically attractive—yes ; but was she rcaJly going to 
like nving with him? What had she in common with him 
save a transient physical passion? 

During the honeymoon she had discovered that Julian was 
very careful about money—too careful* in fact. horrified 

her all the more because her father had always insisted that 
the best thing to do with money was to spend it as quickly 
and pleasantly as possible. 

As soon as they returned to Lrs Piupkst Julian seemed to 
lose interest in his wife. He left her to sleep by herself* plead¬ 
ing that he was tired. He also became very slovenly in habit 
and appearance* going about in dirty old clothes with an 
untrimmed beard. He took over the enture management of 
the estate* and immediately instituted an economy campaign 
which made him very unpopular wkh both peasants and 
$trvant 5 ; the pdlant* we!!-groomcd lover had been replaced 
by a mean and boorish husband. 

• ♦ * ♦ » 

During their first winter at Lis Pipits, Rosalicj Jeanne’s 
HI aid* gave birth to an Illegitimate child. She obstinately 
refused to say who the father was, despite the combined 
efforts of Jeanne, the Baron, and the priest to induce her to 
divulge his name. 

Juhan wished to give Rosalie a Httlc money and :^n:d her 
away, but Jeanne insisted that the maid should be allowed to 
stay on at Lcr and that the Infant should be taken 

care of by a nurse. 

One night, not many weeks after the child had been bom* 
Jeanne, finding herself unable to sleep because of the octreme 
cold* got out of bed and ran upstairs to Rosalie's room with 
the intention of sharing her bed. She w-as astonhihed to find 
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that the maid was not in her rcx>m and that her bed had not 
been slept in. 

Jeanne rushed downstairs again to waien Julian and, burst¬ 
ing into bis room, found him in bed with Rosalie. Horror-^ 
stndsien^ she rushed back into her own room, whither Julian 
followed her. But the idea of having him near her or feeling 
his touch and hearing his voice filled Jeanne with loathing, 
and, in a Drande dcs&c to get away from him, she ran out 
into the snow-filJtd nighiu She ran wildly down the garden 
and then acrc^ the moor towards the sea* WTicn she reached 
the cliff she crouched down on the grass, trembling like a sail 
in the wdnd* 

Visions of long-past happenings flashed through her mind, 
and she bitterly recalled the romantic yeamings of her youth. 
All was over now; nothing was left but weariness and despair. 

Julian and the two men-servants had followed her tracks 
in the snow* While she was still trying to gather courage to 
lake the fatal leap down on to the wavedashed rocks, they 
came up and caught her. She lost consciousness, and they 
carried ner home and put her to bed. 

Thereafter she spent many ddirious nights and dap. At 
last, one CTcning, her minti clcar^ she found herself alone 
with the Baroness* She immediately told her mother how she 
had found Rosalie in bed with Julian, But the Baroness, 
thinking she waa stiU ddirious^ would not believe her* 

In the end the priest was sent for and Rosalie made to 
confess her guilt before the prirat in leanness bedroom. The 
maid revealed that Julian bad seduced her before his marriage, 
and that he had resumed illicil relations with her immediately 
after the honeymoon. Worst of ail^ he was the fatlier of her 
chHd. 

Jeaime was filled with a cold determination to leave her 
husband for ever, and in ^ she was supported by her father* 
who was boiling with indignation* But the good-natured old 
priest, anxious that there should be the minimum of scandal 
and unpleasantness, reminded the Baron that he had not 
sddom been unfaithful to liLs wife, and ur^ed that Jeanne 
should forgive Julian. After much discussion the pricst^s 
%iew prevailed, Ji^nne agreed to continue to occupy the 
same nousc as Julian!; and it was arranged that Rosalie 
should be pven a farm and that a husband should be found 
for her* feanne sullenly agreed to these proposals^ black 
despair mTier heart. 
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A few months ]ater she gave birth to a boy. During her 
confinement she had cursed God for bringing this terrible 
physical pain upon her after all the spiritual torment through 
which she had gone, but as soon as she was deJivered of the 
child she was mhd with inexpressible joy. Hetc, at last, 
after interminable months of anguish and disillusionment^ 
was something to love hetn Tlicrcaficr she lived only for 
Paul, her son* She no longer felt bitter towards Julian; she 
was completely indifferent to him. 

***** 

There were several aristocratic famili^ living in ihe ncigh- 
boiirho^, but the orJy local people with whom Julian cared 
to be on friendly terms were the FoutviUts* Gilberte, Ck>antcss 
dc Four^dllc, was youngs beautiful and impetuous; her 
husband, big-bodied, great-hearted, and charming, tvas madly 
in love %vith her* 

Julian wm obviously very attracted by the Counicss, bur 
W'as a little cold towards her husband. Jeanne regarded the 
wife as her fHendj and found herself in complete sympathy 
with the jo\rial Count* 

One day Jearme wandered into a wood in which Julian had 
made love to her shortly after they had first met* There 
she came upon two horses tethered together. She recognized 
them as tiiosc of her husband and GUbcTte, but of their ow ners 
she could find no imcc except a pair of w^oman's gloves and a 
pair of riding-whips* She Avaitco in vain for twenty minutes, 
hoping they would come back, and then, quite suddenly, it 
dawned upon her that they were lovers. She lied back to 
Lus Piupifs^ but decided to pretend not to know of Lheir 
relationship. 

* * * * * 

Soon afterw ards Jeanne's moiher, who had long been ailing, 
died. To Jeanne, in her near-h)^terical state, her death came 
as a terrible shock. After discovering about Julian‘'s infi¬ 
delities, Jeanne had begun to loathe anything to do with 
sexual passion, and she had turned eagerly tow'ards her parents 
as towards persons who were above any suspicion of sexual 
irregularity. Her mother, in particular, she had come to 
regard as a pure and perfect wife and mother. The night 
after her mother’s death, Jeanne began piously to go ibrough 
her private papers^ Among them she discovered evidence 
that her mother had been shamefully unfaithful not long after 
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her martiagt. At first she could htirdly believe her eyes, but 
the evidence was overwhelming, so she bumi all her moiJier’s 
letters ]«t the Baron should read them. This revelation 
almost killed Teanne's faith in human nature. 

When she had recovered from the double shock of her 
mother’s death and the destruction of one more illusion, she 
began to wish for another child to keep Paul company. She 
was very perplexed as to how to achieve this end. Her hus¬ 
band had not shared her bed since the afrair of Rosalie, and 
she had, of course, no wish that he should. But her desire 
for another child became so strong that she asked the priest 
to convey to her husband that she wished to renew marital 
relations with him. 


Julian condescendingly obliged Jier, but he took good care 
to prevent conc^tion from taking place. In despafr, Jeanne 
asked him outright to give her another child, but he flatly 
rtTused. Then, prompted by the old priest, she resorted to 
guile. One day she told Julian that she v-ns with, child. 
This WM untrue, but he believed it, and thereafret took no 
precautions. Soon, to her unbounded delight, she discovered 
herself pregnant. She then locked her door against her 
husband. 


* * # * * 


Soon afterwards the old priest, who had been in the parish 
for sbeteen years, was given promotion elsewhere. His place 
was lakm bv a fanatical young Puritan called Tolbiac, who 
came vsith the i men dan of cleaning up the parish. The old 
priest warned him that the only way to keep hU parishioners 
pure was to chain them up, but he indignantly refused to 
believe diis. 


Abbd Tolbiac soon found out about the illicit relationship 
between Gilberte and Julian, He called upon Jeanne, told 
her of his discovery, and demanded that she should either 
Force her husband to renounce Gilberte or leave him. She 
refused to take either course, whereupon the priest depart^ 
in a towering ram. On the following Sunday he denounced 
PfvgUs from the pulpit, making veiled references to Julian's 
love affair. Not long aftenvards the spiteful priest was seen 
leawng the FourtiUc? residence. 

On a stormy afternoon in May, Count dc Fourville came 
running up to Les PeupUs in a state of great agitation. He asked 
Jeanne if his tvife was with her, and when she replied in the 
negative, he hes.italed for a moment and then rushed away 
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towards the sea, Jeanne started to follow him, but he soon 
disappeared from sight. 

Having reached the edge of the cEff^ he turned to the right. 
In the direction of die deep valley of Vancotte, There he 
saw a shepherd^s hut on whedSj, and* tethered to it^ two horses. 
He approached die hut and set the horses free. Then he 
applira his eyes to a crack In the wall of the hut. What he 
saw inside drove hiin into a fren^. 

He jumped up^ shot the outside bolt of the hut dcxir^ and 
then, plaang himself between the shafts, dragged the hut to 
the top of the slope. There he let go the shafts, and the hut 
rushed wildly down the lull, its guilty occupants screaming. 
When the hut reached the bottom, it Was smashed to pieces 
and the two lov’^ers were lifeless and horribly mangled. 

That night Jeanne was delivered of a dead child—a girl. 
For three months afterw'aixb she remained tu bed. At times 
it seemed that she was at the point of death, but the un¬ 
remitting care of the Baron and old Aunt Lison saved her 
life. 

When she was well again her mind was haunted ^vith bitter¬ 
sweet mcmarics of the early days of her married life. She 
began to forget Julianas faults and to remember with sad 
^atitude the little happinesses he bad riven her. She pictured 
him as he had been when she had first given in to him in 
Corsica. Bui with the passage of time she thought less and 
less of him, devoting herself more and more completely to her 
^n. 

Young Paul, worshipped and attended upon by three 
people—Jeanne, the Baron, and Aunt Lison—was utterly 
tpoilt. He was the supreme ruler of Lgs Peupks. 

The family was completely estranged from the Church on 
account of Abbd Tolbiac'a behaviour, and Paul was brought 
up in the agnosiical tenets of the Baron. One day he an- 
nounced to Aunt Lison, who had been surreptitiously attempt¬ 
ing to pump some religion into him, that “ God is everywhere 
except in ^urch 

At the age of fifteen Paul was sent to a hoarding-school, 
at the Barones su^cstion. At first lus mother had rdTused to 
let him go, but she gave in when the Baron pointed out that 
she was being thoroughly selfish instead of kind, as she thought. 

During the years when Paul was at school, Jeanne lived 
only for the holidays. It horrified her w^hen she noticed how 
quickly he was gromng up, but she insisted on treating him 
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like A diUd. She herself had a^cd so much that she might 
have been taken for her father's sister. 

At the age of twenty Paul began to show signs of dissolute 
tendencies. He borrowed large sunu of money, which he 
left Ms mother to rcMy, and he took to drinking, gambling, 
and loose Vk'omen. ^cn one day it was dbeovered that he 
had gone to London with a woman of the streets. ITie ordy 
letters Jeanne reedved from him tvere appeals for money. 

ShorLij after this the Baron fell dead m his lawycr^s office^ 
and a few months later Aunt Lison died* saying that she 
ti^ouid ask God to take pity on Jeanne. 

After Aunt Lison^s funeral, Rosalie, now a buxom and 
prosperous farmeris wdfe, arriv^ at Les PiupUs to look after 
Jeanne. The latter allowed this woman, who had once been 
her maid, txj take complete control over herself and over all 
her affairs. 

Rosalie soon found that Paurs extravagance had dissipated 
the greater part cf the family fortune. She made Jeanne sell 
Les PfUpks and move into a little house on the high road, some 
miles mlaiid. Jeanne had by now suffered so many caJamidcs 
that she was too stunned to do anything except obey Rosalie:. 
.•\cdng on the latter's imtructions, she ceasea to send money 
to her son^ but she let him know diat he would always be 
welcome whenever he might choose lo return home. 

Jeanne still entertained the hope that Paul would return 
to her, but as the years passed she grew more and more 
apathetic. 

One day in early spring Rosalie look her to Petiplfj, 
The new owner was aw^ay^ and Jeanne was graciously allowed 
to enter her old home once again. She wandered from room 
to room with an agonizing pain m her heart. Every liiUe bit 
of the house recalled some poignant memory. 

Thai cvemng she received a letter from Paul* He said 
that the woman with whom he had been living was dying after 
having given birth to a child, and he aaked Jeanne to take 
the infant, as he was penniless. 

Rosalie was sent to get the child, and a few days later 
returned with it and handed it over to the now radiumtly 
happy Jeanne. The mother had died the night before, and 
Paul was to return after the funeral. 

As Rosalie sat watching Jeanne smothering the infant boy 
in kisses, she said, gently, '^Life, you see, b never so good or 
so bad as people think.” 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 

By CHAMES READE 


This htigi Fomanci ^ ike Afiddk Ages, frsl puMisked in 
l86rj is the maU qf an exlmustii^e sta^ ^ mrdiraal life^ 

The hem*s career ii mm w less tasea ew auaitaik faeis 
eoTiceming the /ather ^ ErasmuSn The re^eMt ihe 
great narraii^ gsjis qf its auihor maze elearfy (han in kis 
Df/ter work, where it is ohseured ij okknt pr^^aganda^ 

I s ihc little town ofTcrgou in Holland there lived in the 
fifteenth century a doth merchant named Eli with hia wlk 
Catherine, They had nine childrenp of whom but five 
come into thh tale: Cornelia and Sybrandt^ lazys dccdtfhl* 
and cvil-hcarted; Giles, a dwarf of amazing stre^th ■ Kate, 
die gende crij^lc; and Gerard, our hero* ucrard wajs 
destined for the Church, and had been educated in a monastery. 
He could write very beautifully—a rare accomplish ment in that 
age when calligraphy a highly prized art. He could also 

S aint, and in the pursuit of these arts was encouraged by old 
largarct Van Eyck, sbtor of the famous painters. 

One year the Mncc of the Low Countries offered prizes iti 
open competition for various branches of the arts^ including 
manuscript-wTiting and illuminadon. Gerard ^vcni to Rotter¬ 
dam to compete* On the w^ay he met an old man and a beauti¬ 
ful girl half-fainting with hunger by the roadside. They w^ere 
an old doctor and hb daughter, Peter and Ma^arct Brandt, 
from the neighbouring village of Sevenbergen, Gerard shared 
lib food with them. The lovely auburn hair, white skitip 
and deep violet eyes of the girl captivated Gerard^ and almost 
from the li^t glance he was In love with her. 

In Rotterdam Gerard took a letter from Margaret Van 
Eyck to the Princess Mari^ heir to the throne of the Nether¬ 
lands, and then but a child^ Her mother was so charmed with 
the young artistes modesty and sincerity that, on hearing he 
was to be a priest, she promised him on her daughter^ behalf a 
benefice near hb native town wlien he should be ordained. 
But alasl a priest must give up aU earthly tics, and Gerard was 
in love. He was constantly at Margaret's house in Seven* 
bergeo* He determined to give up his career as a priest 
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Bui he had an enemy, the avaricious burgomastcTj Ghys- 
brecht Van Swieten. Twenty years before, tliis man had 
WTOQ^cd Peter Brandt and bis daughter, and now he was 
i^htily afeared that Gerard anight discover his guilty secret. 
<So he told Gerard’s tadier, Eli, that Gerard was courting 
Margaret. 

There was a terrible family quarrel. Gerard vowed he 
would ne'er be a priest while A^fargarct lived. On Dame Van 
Eyck's advice the lovers decided to marry at once in secret, and 
to flee to Italy, the land of the arts, where Gerard should make 
his name. They were formally betrothed, a ceremony in 
those days almost ^ual to marriage, and soon they w'cre 
standing before a priest awaiting the 6na] blessing. 

But it was not to be. Gerard’s idle brothers, Cornells and 
Sybrandt, afraid that Gerard would lessen their share of Eli's 
wealth if he did not become a priest, were dcter minwl that he 
should not marry. Their sly cunning told them that the 
burgomaster Van Swicten also for some reason wished to 

E revent the match. A drunken man's babble inform^ the 
rothers when Gerard’s svedding was to take place. They 
Hew to tell the bu^master. Before the betrothed couple 
could complete dicir vows they were tom asunder by the 
burgomaster’s men, and Gerard was carried off to gaol, 
ostensibly for having disobeyed his father’s will. 

He was confine^ at the top of a tall tower. That night 
Margaret and a friend, an old soldier named Martin, came to 
Gcraiti’s rescue. Martin shot an arrow, to which was attach)^ 
a cord, through tlie prison window. Gerard pulled up the 
cord, to which a stout rope was fastened. He tied the rope to 
an old, heavy coffer in the cell, and in so doing accidentally 
opCTcd tlie secret lock. A number of old documents fdl out, 
which Gerard took with him down the rope to s^cty. 

The lovers fled to Margaret’s house at Scvenbcigcn, but 
the next night they found the house sumounded by Van 
Swicien’s men. Ghysbrechi had discovered that Gerard had 
escaped with the very document which proved the burgomaster 
had cheated the Brandts. Gerard hid in a hole in the floor 
under Margaret’s bed, and the soldiers never found him 
Overcome with the feais of the night, the lovers spent tlie rest of 
the night in each other's arms. 

Next day Gerard fled to Italy. He left behind for the 
Imrgomaster all the documents except one, on which he saw 
the name of Brandt. This he detenedned to re^. M -* r tin 
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undertook to show him the road to die German border* 
Margaret was to to a short way with them. Scarcely had they 
started but the hue and cry was after them. The bui^o- 
master^s blpodhounds tracked them through the forest 
After a terrible and thriJIitig chase Gerard escaped over the 
border into Gennany. 

Alone, on foot, Gerard made his way dirotj^h a sixange laud 
where Dutch ckanlincss and Dutch courtesy were alike un¬ 
known. At a filthy inn he met a jovial Burgundian soldier 
who cheered him with a motto he used on every conceivable 
occasion: Cauragt^ mon k dia^U fjf morl.** An odd 

friendship grew up between the rough, good-hearted cross¬ 
bowman^ Denp, with his weakness for petticoats^ and the 
young artist pnest* ivith his single passion for one pure woman. 

Many were the adventures which befeU the two on tlidr way. 
One day on the road to Dusscldorf they JdUed a bear cub. They 
carried the bleeding carca^ vdth them fr>r their supper. 
Later Gerard turned round to see a huge shc-bear rushing 
down on them. She was mad with anger at the loss of her cub, 
and had followed the scent of the blood. She made for DenySj 
who leaped up the neai^t tree* 

111 luck would have it that the tree wa^ dead and short, 
without brandies. Denys would certainly have' been killed 
had not Gerard picked up Denys's crossbow and shot at the 
bear with desperate, unskilled hands* The bear abandoned 
Denys and pursued Gerard, who took refuge in another tree. 
But though Grcrard was tlie more ^gtle, the bear w'as relentless. 
Up she lumbered after him, mad for blood. Out along a 
branch she pursued him, till Gerard had nothing behind and 
below him but a fortv-foot drop, and in front of liim the snarling 
sh e-bear. Then a dow twanged, blood spurted out of the 
beards jaws^ and it rolled to flic ground, dead, Denys had 
saved him. 

After an encounter with a bandit under a gibbet laden vdxh 
the dangling corpses of his companions, Gerard and Denys 
reached Du&sddorft There Gerard, whose leg had had a eoodly 
piece taken out of it by the bear, feU ill with a fever. He was 
visited* unaskedp by a phydetaUj who so angered him with his 
pomposity and his quackery, that the invalid clinched the 
ar^ment as to whether he should be bled or not, by throwing 
a Twister at the doctor and bringing him to the floor* robi3* 
phials and jJL Gerard, gentle youth though he was, had ever 
a hoi temper. 
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Fearing the good physician's revenge, the travdtera slipped 
from the town next morning, and hired a boat to take them 
down the Rhine. All at once two things occurred. They 
spied a posse of officers of the Law pursuing them down the 
bank, and the boatman's little boy pulled the plug from the 
bottom of the boat. In a few moments they were m tlie cold 
and rushing Rhine. y 

Gerard was a strong swimmer, but Denys vvas rendered 
helpless by the heasy crossbow' slung across his bads, Gerard 
was h;ilf-way to the bank when he heard a cry: “Adieu, 
comrade, aoieu!" and there w-as Denys, fast sinking. In a 
moment Gerard was back at the spot where Denys ^ad dis¬ 
appeared, and, by means of the same crossbow, hauled him to 
the suriace, and presently towed him to the shore—the opposite' 
shore to that where thdr puisucn were waiting fbr them. 

Strangely enough, this sousing cured Gerard of hU fever. 
The hunt was out after the pair, but they outwitted the 
pursuers, and tliat night lay safe at a monastery, where a 
healing poultice was laid on Gerard’s leg, Gerard always felt 
happy in a monastery, and sometimes repaid the hospitality 
by doing copying for the monks. Poor Denys could not abide 
a monastery, and felt fifty times more at home sleeping in a 
co^v'shed, as they sometimes were obliged to do, or even in a 
tavern infested with robbers. But after his experiences in one 
monastery, where the young monks stole out at night to carouse 
in the crypt of tlic church, Denys owned that his opinion of the 
monastic life had risen. Poor Gerard was dreadfully shocked. 

Soon the travellers came to Burgundy, Denys’s beloved 
native land, of which he had never ceased to sing the praises all 
the while the>' sojourned in Germany. Here indeed the inn^ 
were much cleaner and the fare much better, and Gerard began 
to think that his friend had not over-rated the BuiguncUan 
virtues until they slept at a certain inn, Denys, ^ 

buxom girl at the door, led the way in without further inqumy. 
The landlord made them pay for their supper in advance. 
Then he went out. 

VVl^e supper was preparing, Denys, as was his wont, fell to 
courting the buxom serving-wench. They were alone in the 
yard, and, to his suqirist, she began to weep. She said her 
sweetheart had been hanged. Denys tried to cheer her, but 
she would not be comforted. Then she seemed to take a meat 
resolution and told him; “The landlord is gone to the 
band.” 
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‘“Thtbandl What band? 

“ Those who will cut your throat and take your gold.” 

It appeared that Manon*s sweetlieart had been one of the 
band before he wag caught. In league with the landlord, they 
robbed and murdered the guests of the inn. Denys persuaded 
the girl to run to the town^ ^v'hich lay a league or two distant* 
to summon aid^ It was a wild^ stormy night. 

When DenyTj went back into the housep he found seven 
viUainous-looking men seated round the fire, and the landlord 
pouring them out neat brandy. To gain time* Denys paid for 
another bottle for the merry company, and* feigning to suspect 
nothings went to join Gcnird in tncLr room and to prepare die 
defence. 

The robber he feared mo^t w^as a huge man they caUed the 
Abbot* who wielded an axe. It was useless to bolt the door* 
for the doorposE was fal^e and swung outwards on a hinge. 
The two men concealed themselves on either aide of the door- 
Presently the first assassin crept in* and was slain on the instant 
by Denys's dagger- They put the co^se in a chair facing the 
door* and Gerard adorned the face with phosphorus* and writ 
the word Death in fiery letters on the forehead. 

Presendy another came up to see what had happened to the 
first* saw this luminous apparition confronting him in the dark 
room* and ran howling down the stairs. Then came the 
Abbot. He gave a gasp on seeing the apparition, and Denys 
shot him in the moufli. It was his last arrow* and only 
wounded and maddened the Abbot. He kicked his dead 
comrade aside and came on* widding his huge axe. An heroic 
fight to the death followed. Ere it was over*, help from the 
neighbouring tOM-Ti had arrived. The Abbot, spitted on the 
two swords of Denys and Gerard, wrenched ^e* took a flying 
IcOT down the staircase and fell dead. 

In the town* whither the two friends went next day to make 
their depositions* for the rest of the had been taken and 
were to re tried, another misfortune odell. While Denys was 
gambling with some fair ladies, who not only cheated him, but 
robbed him of liis purse to boot* Gerard was arrested for 
sorcery for making of a luminous corpse. He was like to have 
been burned* had not the local curi come to his assistance* and, 
in return for a gift of the phosphorus* which he forthmth put to 
miracle-making uses^ procured Gerald ^s release:. 

Scarcely had the fiends left the town than they met a troop 
of soldim led by the Bastard of Burgundy. They were bound 
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northwards to qudl a rising m Handers^ To Denyses surprise 
and horrori they sdml him and forced him to go with them oti 
pain of death. Soon after they were gone^ Gerard was robbed 
of liis purse by a nobteman^s serv^anis. So he was left, friend¬ 
less and penniless in a strange land, and not half-way to his 
desdnatlorii Rome, 

Meanwhile Margaret had struck ^ a friendship with Gerardos 
patronessj the Dame Van Eyck* To her she confrded all her 
troubles except one* and that she told nobody- It grieved her 
sordy nevertheless, for Gerard had taken witn him the written 
teatimony of betrothal, which in those times was equal to 
maniage lines. One day by d^cc she met Cathciine at 
Dame Van Eyck^s house. Catherine was waiting to ask the old 
lady to read a letter she had received from Gerard^ for Eli, the 
only member of the household who coidd read, was away from 
home* Margaret offered to read tie letter, and Gerard's 
mother, not knowing the young lady, thankfully acemt^. 
Emotion proved too strong for the poor reader, and she Mi in 
a swoon at Catherine's feet. Then Catherine discovered tw'o 
things: that the giri was Margaret Brandt, and that Gerard 
was to be a father* 

A pupil of the Van Eycks, one Hans Memlingp was then 
setting out for Rome, He was cntrustirf with a letter Irom 
Margaret Brandt to Gerard. He w-as good soul enough, but 
he loved the nipperkirip canakin and bmwn browl more 
than they deserve. In a tavern at Tergou he babbled out to 
Sybraodt that he was taking a letter to Gerard in Italy. 
Sybrandt told ComeUs, and dicn they both informed the 
burgomaster. 

Gnysbrccht Van Swicten, knowing Gerard to have the fata! 
document in his hands, determined to pre\'cnt lib return to 
Holland. Gerard was an escaped prisoner, vAth dire penalties 
hanging over his head. Only bh love for Margaret, therefore, 
could make him risk a return. (Ghysbrecht did not know 
that the old soldier Martin had ere this obtained a pardon for 
Gerard from the I>uke.\ So Comclis and Sybrandt and the 
burgpmastcr bett^^cn them conceived the diabolical plan of 
making Gerard believe that Margaret was dsid. To this end 
Iht burgomaster wrote a false letter, purporting to be from 
Margaret Van Eyck, |d inform Gerard of Margaret's death. 
The nrothers substituted it for the true one m Hans MemUng^s 
waltcL ^ 

Margaret and her father left Sevenbergeo and went to live 
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above a tailor’s shop in Brcdc-^Kirk StrecE, Rotterdam. For a 
short time all went u tlL Her father had begun to acquire a 
reputation as physician^ when the old man was laid tow by a 
stroke. From that time he wm no more than a helpless child* 
Then Minaret stepped into his shocs^ and soon w^as making a 
pretty living adrmnjstering simples and hcrb5 and common-sense 
remedies* ^Since her cures killed none, the professional 
physicians grew jealous, and she like to have been 

prosecuted as a witch* She escaped with a heavy fmCj how^ 
ever, and was forbidden to practise* 

She now' had her sick father and old Martin, who lived wdth 
them, to support, and a child coming* She took in washing 
from her old patients ^ and Martin carried the basket. One 
dav she found a soldier talking to the girb ai the well* 
" (kiuragCt” he cried, "" the Devirb dead/^ and she knew him 
for Gerardos friend Denys. Thereafter he ako came to live 
with her, and helped with the ironing. 

One day an unexpected and iinweicome visitor came to the 
house* It waa Ghysbrecht Van Swieten. He delivered a 
letter from Gerard, and went scowling away. Gerard had 
sent a Icitcr by a Dutch ship from Venice; it had fallen into 
the burgomastcr^s hand, and, smitten by a pang of rcmor$c, 
he had brought ilj after tampering with die seal, to Margaret, 
Eli was to set up Com el is and Sybrandt in a shop in Rotter’- 
dam, and the whole family were now in that city. By a sad 
scries of mbunderstandings, a deadly feud was in progress 
between Margaret and Geraitik fantily* Only the little gender 
hearted cripple, Kate, ^^va5 her friend. In his letter, fiowcvcf, 
Gerard bade Margaret read it- to hi$ family* Accompanied by 
Denys, therefore, she went to EHk house, and there read the 
letter aloud* It dcialkd Gerardos adventures fkim the time 
Denys left him until his arrival in Venice. 

First he was befriended fay a master-beggar, by name Cid 
dc Jatte, who took him as servant and travelled with him into 
Germany. From him Gerard learned much of the tricks and 
deceits then in practice among the goodly fraternity of vaga¬ 
bonds. He saw Gul de Jattc paint sores on himself, and lie up 
hb limbs to look like deformities, and steal bones from tlic 
churchyard to sell as holy fciia* and a hundred other tricks. 
Gerard steadfastly refused to help him in his deceptions^ but 
turned a few pennies on hb own account by playing ditties on a 
psaltery that the beggar had bought him* 

After he and Cul dc Jattc parted ways, Gerard was overtaken 
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W a noblcin^ on horseback, who imisted on exchangioe 
dothes wvth him, stiung him on his horse, and travelling mtb 
n^ as a servant. The nobleman was doing a penanw that 
obliged him to change places vvitli a poor man. So Gerard 
ewe to Augsburg, and there icll in with the great merchant 
ku^er, who was also travelling to Italy, and took on Gerard 
as Jus scnveucr. r - 

Gerard rode in the merchant's Utter amid a vast armed 
caravan of travdieis, and should have been safe from further 
pcrii. But one day he got do%™ to walk, and presently lost the 

^ spying tot old windmill, 
shelter m it. It seemed deserted, but he 
had not he™ inside long when a band of dcspcradois came in 

r’^i 1'wndmlll was ihdr headquaitcra; 
Gtmrd had htile hope of Jeavlne it alive ^ 

bed"" 5“ prcdic^cnt, and asked for a 

Itfr ™;ii * ^ “ '^ding staircase to the very top of 

the miJJ, shown a small room with a truckle hi:d There 

d!Sr" 55 f the door. Fcarin|jhe worst, he lay down at ih^ 
with his sirord drawn. Suddenly, with a loud dang, the 
^d disap^arcd mto the floor. A trapdoor undern^^th it 
had opened and, looking down, Gcrardlaw a yawning pit 
going ngtit down to a wdTbelow the floor of the mill, ^ ^ 

Rowing tliat the robbers would come up to find out why he 
tlicir horpble trap, Gc^ made a toZ of 
wmc straw wh^h was lying m the room and let Wmself out of 
the wmdow. Then he sprang on to one of the saiU as they 
^olv^ past him. From the sail he fell to the ground, and 
sprained one leg. He could hear the whole band thundeiinv 
up the st^csise to his room, 

In dttperation he hobbled to some barreU of spirit which 

with hS 

o^er, and threw them on to a pde of straw by the door 
T^hen wjtii hu Under he ht the pile and set fire to the mill 
The were trap]^ m the burning building. Gerard 

^wled back to the road, and by good luck met Sit caravan 
^off iS'let?™""' adventure, he came to Venice, and 

took ship for Rome. Between Naples and the Holy 
City he was stopw-racked m a terrible storm. The only peoS^ 
beside himself on ^e boat who did not give way to crav^S 

I>oi^can filar, who stc«d in the poop ignorine 
the elements and confessmg the passengers, ^ ^man 
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woman with a babe at her breast. Gerard saved die woman 
bv binding her to a wooden statue of the Virgin and lowering it 
like a boat off the ship. Then the gigandc monk helped Gerard 
to throw overboard a broken mast, and holding to this they 
were both brought to land. Next day Gcr^iro reached die 
Holy City. « 

He had believed he coidd easily make a living by his slulJ 
at vv-riting^ but he found that a thick wall of fecs^ eommlssious^ 
and chicanery stood between patrons cf art and an unknown 
ardst- Howcvefi he struck up a friendship witli a painter w'ho 
lodged in the same house and who found himself in like case^ 
ana they kept the pot boiling by painting pla}lng-card$. 
Then it turned out that the landlady had a ftiena who was the 
very woman whom Gerard had saved from the sbipwreckj one 
Tcrcaa. She could not do enough for Gerard^ and eventually 
introduced him to Father Colonna, a priest of the powerful 
and wealthy Colonna family, and bjouelf a great patron of the 
arts. 

From then on Gerard prospered. He received a com¬ 
mission to copy mauweripts in the Vatican. One day he was 
sent for to tne Cesar ini palace, and a young prince com¬ 
manded him to write a letter for her. She fkl in love with 
him, declared her love, and when, though perhap tempted by 
her extraordinary' classic beauty, he kept aloof, she all but had 
him murdered in her bouse. Fearing her vengeance, he 
decided to lie low for a Htde, and, having nothing to do, set 
himself to read the old dcx:ument relating to the Brandts. 
The writing of it w'as so lU, that he had not before had the 
patience to decipher it. Now he discovered that Ghysbrecht 
Van Swieten was ideally holding land and rmts b^onging 
io Margaret and her StJicr. 

He determined to return to Holland at once. But the next 
day arrived the fake letter by the hand of Hans Mending. 
Margaret, it s.iid, was dead and buried. Struck down by the 
blowv Gerard fell desperately ill and all but died himself 
When he recovered, bis despair turned to reckless bittcruess. 
He plunged into the wilder dissipation, drinking^ gaming, 
wenching. One day the princess saw him in a wild company 
in a boat on the Tiber, and by his side w-hat she thought to be 
a beautiful harlot [and was iu reality a boy dressed up) who 
mocked her to Gerardos compamons, FuriouBj she determined 
on her revenge. 

She hired a professional assassio to murder Gerard. This 
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was no o*er than the hushand of Teresa. He followed 
Ge^d one night when, a prey once more to the blackest 
mdancholyj the heartbroken lover wandered down to the Tiber 
full of thoughts of suicide, Seeine the assassin, Gerard went 
up to him and, baring his breast, begged the man to kill him. 
Ihc a^assm recognized him, and stayed his hand. With a 
sn^J of contempt Gemrd rushed from him, and with one cry 
Maigaret! ** flung himself into the river. * 

That same nipht, Margaret gave birth to a boy, and in her 
weakness and joy called on Gerard to come back to her 
Faintly, as if at a vast distance, she heard Gerard’s voice 
answer, " Margaret! " 

The assassin rescued Gcr^ and took him to a Dominican 
mon astcry hard by. Here bis tortured soul passed to pen i tcncc, 
Md turned from the world, and Gerard became a monk. 
Meanwhile in the tailor’s bouse in Bredc-Kirt Street one of the 
greatest men of the century was being suckled, and weaned 
and was cutting lus teeth. ’ 

Gerard was now Brother Clement, a Dominican friar. In 
the same monastery lived the gigantic monk who had braved 
the elements in tlte shipwreck. His name was Brother Jerome 
wd he tTOk Clement’s spiritual welfare into his especial care! 
Clement’s zeal and his rare mastery of languages destined him 
to become a levelling preacher. Before going forth once more 
into the world, however, he was subjected under Brother 
Jerome s stem tutelage, to a number of sore trials. 

Jerome took him in to the Ibullcst prisons, made him officiate 
at horrible executions, took him to where hij erstwhile com¬ 
panions were roistering, and above all forbade him to frequent 
lus good friend Father Colon na, who, though a priest, in hU 
heart, put the ideals of the Greeks above the Christian Church. 
At length Clement was ordered to England with Brother 
Jerome. 

On his way through Italy he met a motley company of 
pilgnuu, and among them a beautiful young lady of rank who 
as a Mnance, came forward to wash his feet, as she did to'everv 
travelling fnar she met. She wore a mask. She confessed her 
sin m himr— that she had had a young stranger, whom she loved, 
murdered by an asassm. It was the princess. The assassin 
had never returned to her, and her spies bad told her Gerard 
was dead. 

Clement listened with emotion to her tale, and then, as she 
appeared so truly unhappy and penitent, he told her gently the 
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true facts, but as if he were another peisan. At the end she 
recognized him, and fclJ swooning at his feet. He bade her 
leave the pilgrimage and return to Rome to work out her 
penance in good deeds among her own people. 

Gerard sta>’ed for some lime teaching in the University of 
Basle. His manner of life—deep study and sclf^mortillcation— 
were rapidly earning him a reputation of saintliness. .After a 
^chT-month Brother Jerome came to fetch him to England. 
The two friars went preaching down the Rhine. 

Meanwhile in Rotterdam Margaret was sorely distressed at 
Gerard s absence. His father bad sent him a Jelter to Rome 
telling him that he was pardoned and begging him to return 
immediately. But the months had passeC^and there was no 
sign from him. Margaret was having a hard struggle to make 

But conscience was worldng in Ghysbrcdit Van Swicten. 
He was growing old, and remoree prayed upon him. Now 
hlargaret sometimes found gifts of money mysteriously appear 
in her house. Catherine, who helped her with the baby had 
writ Denys back to Burgundy. Old Martin was dead. 
Presendy Margaret’s father died also, but before he passed 
away he had a vision. ** 1 see him,” he cried, “ in a boat ‘ on 
a great river; coming this way,” 

Acting on this, as felt, Heaven-sent sign, Margaret sent 
a young man who was in love with her, Luke, up the Rliinc to 
a stauon where all the public boats put in, to look for Gerard. 
Brother Clement, however, had left the boat higher up, and 
was gone to rescue a runaway nun from a life of sin tn an ill- 
famed tavern. Jerome went on to Rotterdam to bespeak a 
p^gc to England. He met Luke inquiring for Gera^, and 
told him: He you seek will be here by the next boat, and if 
he chooses to anstver to that name. . . /’ 

Clement, however, took a short cut on foot and Joined the 
boat below the station, and arrived the same day in Rotterdam, 
^nstandy during Ms journey he had been praying for 
Margaret s departed soul. 

More and more distressed at Gerard’s silence, Margaret 
at length went with a neighbour to consult a famous hemut at 
Gouda. Imploringly she asked: " Is he quick or dead, true 
false? The answer was a faint voice sayinif; 
Send me a holy friar^ I am dying.*^ 

WTicn Clccncnt reached Rotterdam he found that Brother 
Jeiomc had already taken ship for England, and had left a 
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message saying that Clement would do better to stay in Holland 
And preach to his ovs'n folk. Clement witlidrc^v to a monastery} 
where the prior appointed him to preai^ the next day in the 
great cEmrch of Saint Laurens. On his way thither Clement 
met a woman who asked him to go to the hermit of Gouda. 

Tliat day hfargarct, who had not hcat^ a sermon for many 
a day, decided to hear tiie new preacher. Before she found 
a scat in the church she stood against a pillar, and the sun lit 
up her beautiful auburn hair, Clement saw and started, 
awestrucL He thought she was a spirit. Margaret did not 
recognize the robed monk, but yet saw that he had for some 
reason recoguized her. She determined to wait for him after 
the service. 

Thinking that Margaret must 1« burled in the churchyard 
of Saint Laurence, smee her spirit had appeared in the church, 
Clement inquired of the sexton for her grave. The sexton 
was Margaret’s neighbour, and knew her well. He had also 
once been in the employ of Ghysbrccht Van Swieten. When 
he learned from the friar that Gerard (for Clement did not 
reveal himself but pretended to be Gerard's friend) believed 
Marearet to be dead, he told the friar how he had once heard 
the burgomaster and Gerard’s brothers Comdis and 
Sybrandt talking about a letter which they were to put in place 
of another in the wallet of one Hans Memlitig, and bow the 
burgomaster had given the brothers money to do it. 

On hearing this Clement gave way to a most terrible wrath, 
and strode straight to his parent’s nouse. Margaret, coming 
up to the sexton a moment after, heard the story and knew who 
the friar was. Fearing bloodshed (for she knew Gerard’s hot 
temper), she rushed to £1i’s house. Gerard bad Just gone 
havmg burst in on the family at dinner and cursed Cornells 
and Sybrandt with all the terrors of the medieval curse:, 

Gerard then went to Tergou to the butgomaster’s house 
Ohysbrccht Van Swieten was monaily ill. Gerard confessed 
liim, and, without revealing his Identity, made him promise 
to miorc the stolen lands to Margaret, Then he went to the 
dying herrmt, and, after comforting his end, buried him and 
took 1^ place m the cave/ The holy anchorite lived without 
ever showng ha face to the world. People brought cilbs to 
the mouth of the cave and asked blessing, ^ ^ 

Miwgarei was now a rich woman, but still a sorely unhappv 
one, since ferard had disappeared again. Meanwhile Gerard’s 
other broiiicr, the dwarf Gdta, who was a favourite at Court 
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had reminded the young Princess Marie of her promise as a 
child to give Gerard a beneJice. She forthwith gave him the 
vacant benefice of Gouda. As, however, he did not come to 
claim it, at the end of sk months it was about to he disposed of 
ebcwherc. ' 

But at last htar^rct had found out that Gerard was the 
hermit of Gouda. She took her little boy one night and ivcni 
to the cave. She went in alone. Gerard, who was very weak 
and feverish through the rigorous mortification of the flesh 
which he had undertaken in order to forget his Jove, thought she 
was scut by the Devil. He reviled her and fled from the cave. 
Then she pul the little boy in the cave and went away. When 
she came oadt she saw Gerard, who thought tlie child a found¬ 
ling, dandling him on his knee. Then she went in, and told 
Gerard that the child was Iiis son. 

The unhappy pair were reconciled, and at length Margaret 
persuaded the hermit to leave his cell that same night and go 
to the Gouda manse, which she and Catherine had made ready 
Tlius Gerard became vicar of Gouda. Margaret Van Eyck*s 
late servant and companion (the old lady was now dead) 
became his housekeeper and married Margaret’s swain Luke. 

Margaret often visited tile vicarage, and she and Gerard 
worked together for the poor of Gouda. Never, however, did 
Ac and Gerard pass the bounds of pure friendship. The 
little boy grew, and at nine yeais was sent away to school, 
where he astonished hia masters by his prodigious aptitude for 
learning. 

One pla^c broke out in the town where the boy was at 
school. Gerard hasdly went to take him away. He found 
Margaret there before him. She had put the child in safety, 
hut herself had caught the fell disease, and was even then dying. 
She confessed to Gerard and died in his arms. He was broken¬ 
hearted. He took her back to Gouda and buried her in the 
churchyard. ^ the first dod fell on her coflin something 
snapped in his breast. He left the manse and entered a 
Do m i nic a n monastery, a dying man. Soon he too was laid in 
Gouda churchyard in the same grave as his Margaret. 

The little boy, Margaret and Gerard’s son, Belongs not to 
Fiction but Hbtory. Over the tailor’s house in Brcde-Kirk 
Street is wnt in Latin t here is the ltitle house whebb 

BRASMUS WAS BORN. 


IVANHOE 

By sir WALTER SCOTT 


Tkis usm/, published m 1819, was the author*s first depar- 
taufrom Scottish themes and his most popular hook. Though 
dictated while Scott was stiffer^ Jiom illntsSf U has a 
mestrrly sweep and power, and is among the first succts^ai 
attempts to recreate a “ historUal ” atmosphere. 

C pitxc the Saxon, Thaoc of Rothemood, sat in his ivory- 
inlaid chair at hU banquedng-tablc and scowled. 

He had many things to disturb him, chief of which was 
the conquest of England by the Norman adventurers. Yet he, 
the descendant of die great Hemvard, would do his utmost to 
show these arrogant Normans the metUe of the Saxon race. 

By the marriage of his wand the Lady Rowena, descendant of 
King Alfred, with the noble AtheUtane he w'ould unite two 
English foyal houses, to whom ivotild rally ail his oppressed 
countrymen. 

“ These Norman fools,” he cumed, " think me old, but they 
shall find that, alone and childless as I am, the blood of Hcre- 
ward sdll flows in the veins of Cedric/’ 

Then, in a lowered tone, he lamented that his son Wilfrid, 
the Knight of Ivanlioe, had not ruled his unreasonable passion 
for Rowena, for which he had been banished, leaving Cedric 
tn his old age like the solitary oak to withstand the fiill sweep of 
the Norman tempest. 

The blast of a horn sdrred him Irom his musing. 

'* To tlic gates, knaves I " 

The warder returned with the news that Prior Aymcr and Sir 
Bn an dc Bois-Guilbcrt, commander of the Knights Templar 
sought lodgings for the night. ^ ' 

“ Normans both,” muttered Cedric, “ But the hospitality 
of Rotherwood must not he impeached.” ^ 

\Vhcn the repast was about to begin, the major-domo raised 
his wand and said. " Forbear, Place for the Lady Rowena.” 
Cedne rose, went to meet Ixis ward, and escorted her to the 
elevated seat at his own right hand. 

At sight of the Saxon Ijcauty, Brian de Bois-Guilbcrt was 
deeply stirred; she differed widely from the Eastern sultanas 

afi4 
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»v]th whom he was more acquainted. Rowena was tall and 
ecquisUcJy fair, but the noble cast of her head prevented the 
insipidity which somedmes attaches to fair beauties. \^cn she 
saw the Knight Templar’s eyes bent on her with an ardour 
that gave them the cfTect of lighted charcoal, she drew with 
dignity the veil round her face to intimate that his glance was 
disagreeable. 

Just then Oswald the cup-bearer whispered in his master's 
ear that another newcomer was witliout, a Jew ralimg hiirndf 
Isaac of York. 

Iptr^uced with little ceremony and advancing with fear, 
hesitation and deep humility, a tall, thin old man approached 
the lower imd of the Saxon’s board. As none ©Herea to mate 
room for him, a Filgrim, who sat in the chimney comer, asked 
the shivering, hungry Jew to accept his scat. 

Discussion at the table turned on the Crusades, Bois-GuU- 
bert declared that the English knights were second only to the 
Tcmplare, but was unexpectedly interrupted by the Pilgrim 
with, “Second to nonet * The interrupter recalled that he 
hail once seen King Richard and Jive of his English knights 
challenge all comers in die lists and that each knight had cast 
to the ground three antagonists. Bois-Guilhcrt scowled when 
Cedric asked the names of the doughty knights who had so 
gal lamly upheld the honour of England, but be was unprepared 
for the disconcerting reply. 

The Pilgrim gave alT the names, save one, “ a lesser knight 
whose name dw'clls not in my memory. But Sir Brian dc Bois- 
Guilbcrt well knows the truth of what I have told you.” 

Unaware of the special interest which his news would convey 
to his Saxon heats, who were strancers, the Norman, stung by 
die Pilgrim’s remarks, burst forth with : 

“ I will myself tell the name of die knight before whose lance 
fortune and my hoise’s fault occasioned my falling—it was the 
Kmght of IvanhocJ Were he in England and durst repeat in 
this week’s tournament the challenge, I would give him every 
advantage of weapons and abide the result! ” 

The sOcnw was broken by the voice of the beautiful Eowena, 
who said with unusual warmth: 

“ And I affirm that he will meet fairly any honourable 
challenge 1” 

At mention of his banished son, and by Rowena's instant 
difencc of him, Cedric the Saxon was both starded and dis¬ 
turbed. But he added: 
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“Were Plirtlter pledge neecssaryj I myself would gage rny 
honour for the honour of ivanhoc.” 


The tournament at Ashby, opened next day by Prince Jo 
place of King Richard, still believed to be a prisoner in An 


fohn in 
kustria^ 

was one of the most memorable in the history of chivalry. 

Memorable too for the house of Cedric, which at first watched 
with despair the Saxon champions bein^ overtlirown by the 
confident Norman dialicngcrs, led by Bois-GuDbctt. Then a 
young knight^ styling himself the Disinhciited, mounced on a 
black charger, came forth une^tpcctcdly and, dipping his lance 
with supreme grace, saluted the Prince and the ladies. 

Though few believed that the promised cncaunter could end 
ikvourably for the newcomer, the muldtude applauded his 
youthful grace, dcKtcrity and great courage as he rode straight 
to the central pavihon and, with the sharp end of hU lance, 
struck the shield of Bois-Guilbert, leader of the challengers, 
until it rang again. 

“ Have you heard mass this morning,” demanded the 
surprised and arrogant Templar, “ that you peril yourself so 
frankly? ” 

“ I am fitter to meet death than thou art,” was tlic retort. 

” Then liiis night thou shalt sleep in Paradise.” 

The two met m the centre of the with the shock of a 
thunderbolt, and thdr lances burst into shivers. £qutp{>ed 
with fresh weapoi^ they sprang again from thdr stationi and 
charged. The Disinherited Knight reeled^ but kept his seat, 
and fats own l^ce went fair and true, hitting the p roud Korman's 
visor, the point retaining its hold on the bars. The unseated 
TempW, stung to madness by his disgrace^ drervv his sword and 
waved it at the newcomer, who leapt from his saddle and drew 
hU own fword. But here the fight was stopped, for the youili 
had fairly won, leaving the boastful BoU-Guilbert, to ^end the 
rest of hri day sulking m 1^ tent* 

“ Sir Disinhciitca Knight,” cried Prince Jolm from the 
Royal Pavilion, “ ft is now your duty to name the fair lady 
whOj as Queen of Honour and Love, is to preside over next day^s 
fesdva]* Raise your lance,” 

The knight obeyed, and Prince John placed upon its point 
a coronet of green sarin, wliich the conqueror earned along the 
galleries of beauties unrii be deposited it—at the feet of ebe fair 
lady Rowena, 

m m m m m 
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In nest day's tournament about a hundred knights took the 
field in two companies of fif^, one ltd by Brian de Boia- 
Guilbert^ the other by the Disir^erited KnighL 

After their numbers had been tbirmed in an exceptionally 
sc^^ere encounterj the Dianherited Knight fotmd himsefr 
opposed by three determined contestants: AthelstanCi who* 
though^ a Saxoni had joined Uie Normans, Front-nde-lkeiif 
and Bois-GuilbcrL At the most critical moment there dashed 
to the youth's rescue one of his owu party, die Black Knight, 
who rolled Front-de-Ba-'uf to the ground and then knocked the 
slow Athelstaoc senseless. In the desperate combat that 
followed, Bois“Guilbert was again unseated by the Disinherited 
Knight, and only the arrival of Prince John to declare tlie 
tournament at an end preveined the discomfited Templar from 
being fo^cd to yield to his enemvt sword at diroat. 

Acclaimed the champion of me day, the Disinherited was 
conducted to the foot of the throne of honour to receive from 
Lady Rqwena the reward of a splendid chaplet. He was 
wounded, and heard to protest against tlie tnar^ols for 
removing his helmet* But the)" did so, and the Vr'elbfbrmed 
but sunburned features of a young man of tweiity^-fivc were 
seen amidst a profusion of fair hair* His counte nance was pate 
aa death and streaked with blood. 

As the Knight's helmet was removed Rowena uttered a faint 
shriek, and Cedric rushed forward to $q?arate his son Wilfrid 
of Ivanhoe from the girl he had been forbidden to marry. But 
the marshals of the tournamenit had forestalled him. 

* # « * 4 

During the toumanricnt Prince John, catching sight of a 
beau tifiif Jewess in the crowd, had mvit^ her and her father, 
Isaac of York, to take a scat in die box occupied by Athektanc^ 
much to that w'orthy's jndlTOadon* It was Isaac and his 
daughter Rebecca who tended the wounded Ivanhoe after the 
tournament, and took him for nursing and shelter to their 
residence in Ashby. Here Ivanhoe was also stru^ by the 
lustrous beauty of Rebecca, and would not have dissented from 
the remark whidi Prince John had made concerning her when 
he esdaimed: 

“ By the bald scalp of Abraham, yonder Jewess must be the 
voy model of that pcrTcciJon whose charms drove frantic the 
wisest king that ever lived*” 

And yet, w hen Rebecca told ivanhoe, as she nursed him, 
iliat she ^vas a Jewess, ihe sighed internally to observe his 
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glance of tenderness and respectTnl admiratiori for his bene^ 
iactress exchanged for a manner cold, composed, and collected 
as towards one of an inferior race. 

The three, with Ivanhoe carried on a litter, set out from 
Ashby, hut Uie Saxon gnai^ deserted. Fearing attack from 
outlaws, Isaac begged permission to join Cedric's party return¬ 
ing to Rotherwood, but was curtly rcliised by Athcktanc, 
smarting still from the snub administered to him through the 
Jew by Prince John, at the toumament. 

Just tlicn Rebecca, making her way through the attendants 
to the palfrey of the Saxon lady, knelt down, and in the 
Oriental way of addressing superiors, kissed the hem of Rowetxa’s 
garment 

" It is not for myself that T pray this favour, nor is it for this 
poor old man. . . . But it Is in the name of one dear to many, 
and even dear to you, that I beseech you to let this sick peison 
be transported with care and tenderness under your protection. 
For if evil chance him, tiie last moment of your life would be 
embittered with regret for denying that which 1 ask.” 

The noble and solemn air with which Rebecca made this 
appeal for one whose identity she dared not disclose in the 
pr«encc of a father who had disinherited him, gave it double 
weight with the Lady Rowena. So it was that, unknown to 
her, tlie man she toved joined her father Cedric^a piuty, and 
was still with them when they were ambushed In a narrow pass 
by some of the Norman nobles from the tournament, led by Dc 
Bracy, of the Free Companions, who was an intriguer with 
Ihince John against King Richard, 

The Saxon capdvis were taken to TorquiRtone, castle of the 
roysteruig Baron Front-dc-Bocuf, where they were to be held 
for ransom, rcvmge, and stUl more sinister pui^es. 

The first unfortunate to be interrogated by his Norman 
captors was Isaac of York, Into whose dungeon descended, 
Fnont-de-Boeiiif, with his torturers. 

“ Most accursed dog of an accursed race," said Front-dc- 
BcEuf, and straightway ordered his WTCtchcd captive to send 
to York and bring back for him a thousand silver pounds. 

“Holy Abraham,” returned the Jew. - . , “ Not ivithin the 
walls of York, ransack my house and that of all my tribe wilt 
thou find a tithe of that huge sum of silver.” * 

“ I am reasonable,” answerisd Front-dc-B(Euf, *' and if 
silver Is scant, 1 refuse not gold.” 
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“ Have mercy on me, noble knight! ** cveiaimed Isaac* ” I 
am old and poor and helpless," 

Old thou mayest be, replied the knight—" more shame to 
their folly \vho have sufTered thee to grow grey in usury and 
knaverj\ Feeble thou mayest be. But rich thou art." 

" I swear to you^ noble knight * * 

" Pcijore not thjraclf," said the Notmajii “ This dungeon h 
no place for trifling. Prisoners ten thousand times more 
distinguished than thou have died wtbin these walls, and chdr 
fate hath never been known* But for thee is reserved a long 
and lingering death. . . 

Whereupon Front-de-Boeuf ordered his Saracen slaves to 
light a fire under a bed of iron bars. 

Now choose between such a scorching bed and the pay¬ 
ment of a thousand pounds of silver*" 

" It is impo^ble/^ exclaimed the miserable Jew* 

** Seize him and strip him," commanded the knight* 

The ur^appy Jew eyed in vain their countenances in the 
hope of dUcovering symptoms of relenting, 

* I will pay," he said. " Lei my daughter Rebecca go 
for til to York with your safe-conduct *^' 

“Thy daughter!” said Front-de-Bcmif- "1 gave that 
black-brow^d girl to be bandmaiden to Sir Brian dc Bois- 
Guilbert." 


Thcyell which Isaacof York raised at this unfeeling communi¬ 
cation made the very vault ring* He threw himself on the 
pavement and clasped the knees of Front-dc-Bccuf 

" Take all you have asked—take ten times more, reduce me 
to ruin and to beggary, if thou wilt, broil me on that furnace, 
but marc tny dau^ter, deliver her in safety and honour." 

" I thou^t your race loved nothing save their monty-^ 
baj^," said Pront-de-Becuf, rdendng somewhat. 

" Robber and \illain! ” kissed the Jew, “ 1 will pay thee 
nothing unless my daughter is delivered to me in safety*” 

" Strip him, slav'cs, and chain him down to the bars.” 

But the torture was delayed by the sound of a bugle, twice- 
winded, without the castle. 


♦ • * * * 

While the unhappy Jew was undergoing fib ordeal in the 
dungeon, Dc Bracy was paying his attentions to Roweua 
clsewhere. 

" Sir Knight," said she coldly, ** I know you not, and that no 
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man wearing spurs ooght thus to mtrude hiinscif into the 
prcsenct; of an tinprotccted lady." 

" Dc Bra^*s name has noi been always unspoken when 
heralds or minstrels have praised deeds of chivalry/^ he retorted, 
" But which of them," demanded Rowena, “ shall record in 


song your conquest of tfiis niffht over an old man followed fay 
a few timid hjnds^ and its Dooty^ an unfortunate maiden^ 
transporicd against her wB to the castle of a robber? " 

“ You are unjust," said the knight, in eonfusion. " Yourself 
free from pasrion^ you can allow no excuse for the frenzy of 
another, although caused by your own beauty.” 

Such language of strolling minstrels becomes not the mouth 
of knights or nobles." 

" Proud damsch” said De Bracy, incensed at finding his 
^Jant style procured him nothing but contempt. He added 
less body: "Thou art proud Rowena, and ihou art the fitter 
to be my t^ife. By what other means couldst thoii be raised to 
high honour and to princely place ? " 

Sir Knight,” said Ro^vena, ” when I leave the GraLUge in 
which I was brouglit up, it shaU be wi^h one who has not 
learnt to despise its dwellmg and its manners." 

Dc Bracy, messing her meaning, a$sured her tlmt Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe would never lead her to his footstool. “ Tim rival Is 
in my power." 

" Wilfrid here ? ** said Rowenai incredulous* 

Dc Bracy laughed. Not only was Wilfrid m the castle, but 
hia host Front*de*Bceuf had only to recognric him, the knight 
who opposed his own claim to the fair barony of Ivanhoe, and 
he would destroy him. 

" Save him for the love of Heaven 1 ” exclaimed Rowena, 
suddenly frightened. 

“ r can, I will“when Row-ena consents to be the bride of 
De Eraev." 


While the foregoing scenes were taking place, Rebecca 
awaited her fate in a distaiit and sequestered turret, guarded by 
tlie daughter of one of Cedrice's dead friends, an old Saxon hag 
HLrica, who had been ravished by the Norman captors of this, 
her ancestral halls. 

The hag sco^vled at the fair Jewess witii the malignant envy 
which old age and ugliness, united with evil conditions, are apt 
to look upon youth and beauty. “ There 13 no escape," said 
the hag, but through the gates of death." She left the room 
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»s she spoke, her features Mrrithed into a sort of sneering 
laugh. 

Presently Rebecca trembled and changed colour when she 
heal'd a step on the stair, and a tall mau dressed as an outlaw 
entered, as though for the execution of some deed of which he 
was ashamed. Anticipating hu explanation, Rebecca un- 
cla'iped hvo costly bracdet$ and a collar, which she offered hunt 
Take these, good friend, and for God's sake be merci^ 
to me and my aged lather," ^ 

_" Fair flower of Palestine," replied the man, " these pearls 
wdd in whiteness to your teeth; the diamonds arc brilliant, 
but they cannot match your eyes; and 1 prefer beauty to 
wealth." 

** Thou art no outlaw,'^ said Rebecca; no outlaw has ever 
refused such offers." 

“ I am not an outlaw, then, fair Rose of Sharon," said 
Brian dc Bois^Guilbert, dropping his mantle, 

" Then what wouldst thou have of me? *’ said the alarmed 
Rebecca. " I am a Jewcas. Our union would be contrary to 
die taws of Church and synagogue," 

" It were so indeed,” repUed the Templar, taugliing. " I 
cannot wed. It is against my vow as a Templar to love any 
mmden otherwise than as I would love thee. Thou art the 
captive of my how and spear—subject to my will by the laws of 
air nations," 

"Stand b.ickl" exclaimed Rebecca, "I will prodaim 
thy villainy. Templar, from one end of Europe to the other. 
You will be held accursed for dishonouring the cross that ihou 
wearest." 

“ Thou art sharp-witted," rt^cd the Templar, " but loud 
must be thy voice if it is beard beyond the iron walls of ihb 
castle," 

" I will not submit to thee! " cried Rebecca. " Thou, the 
best lance of the Templars—craven knight—fomworn priest 1 
I spit at thee. The God of Abraham hath opened an escape 
for his daughter—even from this abyss of infamy! " 

She threw open the latticed window and in an instant stocxl 
on the very verge of the parapet, with not the slightest screen 
between her and the tremendom denth below. Clasping her 
hands, she extended them towards heaven, imploring mercy 
on her soul before making the plunge. 

Tlic Templar, who never yielded to pity or distres, gave way 
to his admiralion of her fortitudei 
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Come he coaxed^ ” rash girl!—^1 sw'ear by earth and 

sea and sky I will offer thee no ofientc/* 

“ I will not trust thce^ Templar,” said Rebecca. 

The sound of the bugle without summoned the Templar from 
the room. 

* 4 * * « 

ITic Norman conspirators had been summoned to consider 
a letter written by Gcdric*^s jester Wamba, demanding the 
release of all the captives^ failing which he and his comrades^ 
none other than Rooin Hood, his merry meitj and the Black 
Knight, would besiege the castle and destroy iL 

At news that there were at least two Hundred men outside 
the castle Fronl-de-Bceuf became alarmed, and was counulled 
by the Templar to send at once to York or elsewhere for 
aisistancc. 

As they had no messenger who would undertake this errand, 
die Normans hit upon the ruse of asking the besiegers to send 
in a priest who would reconcile the captives to God, for they 
were to be executed on the foUomng mortiing. 

But the priest who wa$ sent into the eastlc was none other 
than Cedric^s Jester Wamba, disguised- Left tiuguarded in the 
presence of his master, the jester prevailed on Odric to ex* 
change clothes and escape from the castle. 

Presently the umuspeeringFroni-dc^Bixuflcd Cedric, habited 
in months garb, to the posEcm gate, urging him to do his utmost 
to bring Norman aid to their beleaguered friends. 

“If thou wilt do mine errand and return hither, tlioii shalt 
sec Saxon flesh as cheap as ever was swine^s flesh in Sheflidd 
market/* 

As the two parted, the baron thrust into Cedric's imwilUng 
hand a piece of gold and w'amed: 

" Remember, 1 will Bay off both your monk's cowl and skin 
too if thou failest in thy purpose I ** 

" And frill leave will E give thee to do both," answered 
Cedric, "if, when we meet again, I deserve not better at thy 
hand.” 

Turning back towTirds the casde, the old die-hard threw 
the piece of gold tow^ds the donor, CKclaimLng, " False 
Norman, thy money perish with thee! ” 

Front*dc-Boeuf heard the words Impcriecdy, hut the action 
was suspicious. “Archers,” he called to the warders on the 
battlements, " send me an arrow through yon monk's frock J 
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Yet Stay -—we must thus far trust him, since we have no better 
shift. I think he dare not betray me." 

The Norman took a long draft of vnne, then sought out his 
prisoners—and nodeed something amiss. He struck Cedric's 
cap from the head of the Jester and, throwitig open the collar, 
discovered the littal badge of servitude. 

“Fiends of hclll ” shouted From-dc-Bccuf. “ And thou,” 
he said to the Jester. I -will give thee holy orders. Tear the 
scalp from his head and pitch him headlong from the battle- 
metiEs. Thy trade is to jest, canst thou jest now? ” 

“ If thou give me the red cap thou propose,” whimDcred 
Wamba, “ out of a simple monk you vsill m^e a cardinal," 

“ The poor wretch,’^ said De Bracy, “ is resolved to die in 
his vocation. Front-de-Bceuf, thou slialt not slay him. He 
shall make sport for my Free Companions.” _ 

But the demonstradons of the enemy outside cut off further 
talk. 

m * * * * 

The progress of the historic battle for TorquLIstonc was 
watched by Rebecca from the room of 1 vanhoe, who had to lie 
like a bedridden monk while the game that would give him 
freedom or death viras played out by others. 

“ What dost thou see, Rebecca? ” 

“ Nothing but a cloud of arrows flybg so thick as to daazlc 
mine eyes and to hide the bowmen who shoot them," 

“ The archery may avail but little agai^t stone walls. 
Look for the Black Knight, fair Rebecca., leading his followers 
onwards.” ^ 

“ 1 see him not.” 

" Foul craven! Does he blench when the wind bltnvs high ? ” 
“ He blenches not! He blenches noil 1 see hirn now*; he 
heads his body of men close under the barbican. They have 
made a breach 1 They rush in—they are thrust back! Front- 
de-Bccuf heads the defenders! I sec his gigantic form above the 
press! They throng in again! God of Jacob it is the meeting 
of two 6erce tides 1 ‘ 

She uttered a loud shriek. 

'* He ts down! He is down! ” 

“Who is down?" cried Ivanhoe; “for our dear lady's 
sake!” 

“ The Black Knight. But no, he is on foot again. Hb sword 
is broken. He snatches an axe from a yeoman. He presses 
Front-de-Bocuf with blow on blow. The giant stoops and 
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loiters like an oak under ihc sled of the woodman. He falls. 
He falls." 

♦ * * # * 

Front'dc-Bccuf was taken to bis room, and, in the interval of 
the fiehung which followed, Bois-Guilbert and De Bracy dh- 
cussed hini. ^ 


“ Yet a few houia," said the callous Templar. “ and Front-de- 
Bteuf IS with his fathera.” 

“ A brave addition to the kingdom of Satan/' said De Bracy, 
Lives Reginald Front^le-Bocuf? ” demanded a broken and 
aiudl voice by the bedside of die dying baron, who shuddered 
^id asktd^ 

Who is there? 

” I am thy evil angeh*^ 

“ Think not that fwill blench from thec/’ 
mm™^ Front-de-Bosuf. On rebellion, rapine. 


" Let me die in peace/' 

“ In ncace thou shall noi die,” repUed the voice. “ Even in 
death shalt thou thirik on thy murders**^ 

Vile murdeious hag, detestable screech-owl 1" eKcIaimcd 
the dying noble, now recognizing Ulrica, his former 
paramour, 

‘‘ Ay—it k she who demands all that she has lost by the name 
of Fmnt-de-Boeuf Thou hast been my evil angel, and I will 

be thme till the very mstant of dissolution I’’ 

!( fiends t Oh, for one moment's strength 1 " 

Think not of it, valiant warrior. Thou shalt die no 
soldiers death. Rememberest the magazine of fuel that U 
Btmcd wncath these apartments. The names arc last rising " 
Outside, the voice of the Templar sounded above the din of 
oMuc. 


“ All is lost, Dc Bracy, the casde bums." 

De Braev led ha men to the postern gale, but they were 
^ten b^k, and the vaulted passages rang with the encounter 
between De Bracy and the Black Knight, until the former was 
felled ynih a ponderous axe. 

, Bracy? *' said the Black Champion. 

P'lOt to ail unkito'WTi conq ueror 

Rushing into the burai^ castle, the Black Knight bore out 
the wounded Ivanhoc m bis arms. Rowena was saved by her 
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fallicr*s servants* but Rebecca* carried off by Bob-Guilbcrt* 
filled tlic air with her departing shrieks. 

Tongues of fire had now risen to die evening skies. Tower 
alter tower crashed dowm. As the victors gazed with wonder 
upon the RameSp in wiiich tlieir own ranks and arms glanced 
dusky red, they saw the maniac figure of the Saxon Ulrica 
outlined above* tossing her arms abroad with ivild exultadon, 
as if she reigned empress of the confiagratiorc Then the whole 
turret gave way, and she fell to peri$h in the fiames that had 
consumed her tyrants 

* * # * 4 

One of the casualties of the battle of Torquilstone was 
AtheLtanc, the Saxon hope, who had been felled by as w^ord-blow^ 
Before saying farewell to the Black Knight, Cedric invited 
him to come to Atbebtane's castle of Coningsburgh for the 
funeral celebrations. 

The Knight came, attended by Ivnnhoc* disguised, and 
immediately begged Cedric to grant him the boon promisel 
fi?r his share in die fight for the casde. 

Cedric coloured, and protcsied that It was scarce fitting for a 
itran^cr to mingle in an affair concerning his own honour^ 

“ J\:or do I wSi to mingle/* saM the Knight mildly* " except 
so far as you will admit me to have an interest. As yet you 
Jiavc known me only as ihe Black Knight of the FettexlocL 
Know^ me now as Richard Plantagcncl 1 ^ 

“ Richard of Anjou I exclaimed Cedric, stepping backwards 
No, noble Cedric J Richard of Engtand, whose deepest 
wish is to sec heir sons nnltird to each otner^ . , . And now I 
require of thee, as a man of thy word, to give and receive to thy 
paternal affection the good kn^ht Wilfrid cS Ivanhoc/* 

And this is Wilfrid," said Cedric, pointing to the disguised 
knight in attendance* 

“ My CaQicri My father I " said Wilfrid, prostrating liimself 
at Ccdric^s feet, grant me thy forgiveness I " 

“ Thou hast it, son,” said Cedric, raising him up. ITiou 
art about to speak, and I guess the topic. But the Lady Rowena 
muse complete two ycars^ mourning for her betrothed husband, 
Athebtane, before we can treat of a new union/' 

It seemed as if Ccdric^s words had raised a spectre, fr>r at that 
moment the dead ” Aihelstanc appeared, very much alive* 
with the news that he bad only been $Ltinned by the sword that 
had struck him down. 
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My ward kowena^ you will not dcicrt her?” asked Lie 
alarmed Cedric* still hoping for a revival of Saxon England, 
Father Cedric,” protested AthebUmCj ” be rcasonablep 
The Lady Rowena cares not for me. Here, Cousin Wilfrid, 
in thy favour 1 renounce and abjure, . * * Hey! one cousin 
VVilfhd hath vanished! *' 

The gaUant Knight of Ivanhoc had responded to a ^dden 
appeal, made by Ins fair nurse Rebecca, to come to her aid at 
the Prcc^tor)' of Tcmplcstoue, to which she had been carried 
by Ikii$-GiiiJbcrt^ and where, to save liimsciT from die punish¬ 
ment of broken nilcs, hc had admitted her to be a sorceress, 
the punishment for which was death,, unless saved by a 
champion. 

The judges had been t\vo hours in the lists waiting >vhen 
Ivanhoe arrived* The Templars^ champion, UoLs-Guilbcrt, 
looked fiercely at his old antagomst. 

” Dog of a Saxon! ” he blusstcred* ” Tate thy lance and 
prepare for the death thou hast drawn, upon thee.” 

'^HaJ proi^ Templar t Hast thou forgotten that twice 
before didst thou fall before this lance? ” 

The trumpets sounded* the knights charged each other, in 
full carrar* and . . . Bois-Guilbert fdJ in the lists, tilled, not 
by his rival, but by hh ovvn contending passions. 

t 4 * 

On ihe second morning after the nuptials of Wilfrid and 
Roi^'ena had bfccn celebrated, Rebecca called on the Lady of 
Lvanhoe and, with head bent to the ground, kissed the em¬ 
broidered hem of her tunic. 

There was an involuntary tremor in Rebecca’s voice and a 
tendemcK of accent which perhap betrayed more than she 
would wHlingly have expressed as soe bade Rowena adieu. 

She ghdedf from the apartment, leaving Rowena surprised, 
as if a vision had passed her. The fair Saxon related the sin¬ 
gular conference to her husband, on whose mind it left a deep 
impression. He lived Jong and happily with Rowena, for they 
were attached to each other by the oondsof early affection, and 
they loved each other the more from the recollection of the 
obstacles which had impeded their union. Yet it w'ould be 
inouiring loo curiously to ask whether the recollection of 
Rebecca s beauty and magnanimity did not recur to his mind 
more frequently than the fair descendant of Alfred niight 
altogether have approved. 
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By W. M. THACKERAY 

Dfscribed Uii most succfs^ul n&^t ^ manners in the 
English iangaagif^ this shifting hakidoscopt of uivid 
impressions retains for us even to^daj^ its centniyh-oid drama 
and passion* li is a story of humirn emotion set against a 
background comf^sed of irilhant deiaib merged to one tonSt 
so (hot ike principal c^racUrs m ihr&wn into high relief 

I T was one snmiy moming in June, in the first yeara of th e last 
century, that two young girls left the prim quiet of Miss 
Fiiikcrtoti^s Academy for Young Ladies in Chiswict Mall, 
to drive forth into the great world, their schooldays over. 

Bui there could be no greater contrast lhan between Amelia 
Scdley, with her rosy cheeks^ sweet smilcj the bluest, most 
guileless cya in the world, beloved by all her schoolmates and 
now returning to the bosom of her rcspcctabk and w^ealthy 
familyt and Rebecca Sharp, whose nepariure passed nn- 
regretted, though she made U memorable by throwing out of 
the coach window that famous farewell gift to aU dieir young 
ladics-^ohn^n's Dictionary! It was to the dismay of ihc 
gentle Amelia, who had never harmed a soul in her life and 
certainly never imagined the fci^ng of hatred that possess^ 
Becky^s soul in that moment against the Misses Pinkerton and 
their gmteel ichool. 

At her companion's remonstrances the bitterness that she 
had been forced to repress for so long came to a head, and she 
poured it forth to Amelia, for, m she saidj “ Revenge may be 
wicked, but natural. Pm no angch” 

The world, indeed, had not been very kind to Rebecca. 
Her father had been an artist, briHiant, careless, over-fond 
of the bottle, wliilst her mother—long since dead—was a 
French opera girL He had taught drawing at the Academy^ 
where, at his death, Becky, aged seventeen, went to teach 
French and live as an anided pupi], none coo happy a position 
for the proud girL Slight, pale, sandy-haired, with curiously 
attractive greenish eyes, she had seen a seamy side of life that 
the protected mrU she now met could scarcely conceive. She 
was filled with resentment at their ease and comfort, that 
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contrasted ill vvith her defenceless^ povcrly-sLricken lot^ but 
determined to learn what she eouid there to improve the only 
chance in life that she had—a position as governess in a noble 

family. 

After a wordy battle with the autocratic elder Miss Pinkerton, 
that good lady heard of a post in Sir Pitt Crawleyfamilyi and 
$o Bccky^s future was settled. 

Kind-hearted Amelia had bdHended the orphaned girt, 
andj leaving school at the same tunc^ invited her aarling Becky 
to spend a week or so with her family in Rtmdl Square* 
before embarking on her new venture, 

Becky was charmed with everything on her arrival in 
Bloomsbury* and was especially solicitous in her inquiries 
about the only son of the house—Mr. Joseph* home on sick 
leave from India^ where* as collector of ftogley Wallah in 
Bengal, he was a respected employee of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Was he rich?* the artless girl inquiredH Had he a wife 
and charming family?—and seemed quite surprised when the 
innocent Amelia informed her that her brother was qtiite fancy 
free* 

No one could have called Joe Sedlcy handsome; though 
stout* vain^ over-dressed* he believed himself so in liis heart of 
hearts. But the sight of a w'oman always brought a terrible fit of 
shyness to the poor man, that he had never been able to conquer. 

Even Rebco:a*3 not too quietly whispered comments on 
Ills good look didn’t restore nis self-conndcnce. Needless to 
say* fancying himself ^ a man of the wrorld* he did not live at 
home, but bad rooms in a fashionable part of the city, and led 
the lifb of a man about town to die best of his liitiitcd ability. 
But he had few friends* and hfe was not really pleasant for die 
pompous little man. 

Pressed by his father to slay to dinner on the evening of 
Amelia's return* and not unplcascd by Rebecca’s remarks* 
he agreed to do so, and her expressions of pleasure on tasting 
an Ind i an ctirry for the first time, gave him not a little enjoy¬ 
ment, though the poor girl, truth to teU* found it almost too 
hot to swallow J 

She w'os a model of submissive gratitude during the days 
tliat followed and quite captured the whole Sedky family. 

w^ more than ever her dearest friend, whilst even 
Joseph gained a little confidence gradually in her presence. 
ipVhen ms ^cr reminded him of a promised vbit to Vauxhall' 
he w'as quite eager to go* * 
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But it was nccosary for both the young ladies to have escorts^ 
60 that the name of Mr. Sedlcy^s godson. Lieutenant George 
Osbornej was mentioned by that elderly merebantj with ever 
so slight a twinkle at Ameliaj as he pronounced that name. 

The evening of the prontised party brought a thundcr^tomii 
and the four young people were forced to stay at home, but 
thb ^vc a pleasant opportunity for Amelia was 

delighted at seeing her handsome, dashing George again, 
whom she had known and adored since childho^, whilst 
Rebecca welcomed the opportunity of pursuing her campaigii 
against Joseph, who found himself quite brilhatiLly talkative 
when nlonc with her, and was utterly charmed by her singing, 
which was indeed very pretty. It occurred to him that it 
would be pleasant to have such a modesty attractive, accom¬ 
plished girl as a wifCi even if she had not a penny to her name. 

Tlie very next day brought good weather, and the jaunt to 
Vauxhall was decided on, &cky fdt sure that the night 
would see her victory, and Joseph at her fect. 

Gcorge mentioned that he had invited his great friendj 
William Dobbin, to fom the evening^s party. Since their 
schooldays, when William had gone to defend young G^rgc 
in a quarrel with the school buJly, dxey had been the hrmesi 
of friends. Dobbin, tall, ungainly, shy, though brilliant at 
hb books, took ddight in looking after the handsome, spoilt 
liitie boy, and even now thought the world of George^ to wnose 
regiment he had been appointed. Since those past dap his 
father, a p^er, had become very wealthy and even acquired a 
title, but William wa^ as modest and unassuming as ever- 

On arrix'al at VauxhalJ, the party soon split up into two 
couples, thot^h they vowed to meet again at supper-time, 
whilst poor Dobbin was left to wander about on nis own. 
What with the ftrewqrks, the muiic, and diousand other 
delights of that charming place, Rebecca did not obtain die 
avoxvai she wanted. The bowl of rack punch at supper 
completed her defeat, for Joseph enjoyed it hugely and he 
completely lost his wits, singing, quarreUmg, and calling her his 
“ dearat diddle diddle ^ling,*^ which made the party most 
conspicuous, so tlint if it had not been for Dobbin's timely 
arrival on the scene, the end of the eycning would have been 
even worse. George took the two girls hurriedly away and 
left his friend to dem with Joe. 

She was still hopeful the next day^ though the lime for her 
departure was drawing near, but she could not, howe\'er, 
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reckon with the headache that ibllcws too much punch, and 
the tca$ing remarks of George Osbome to p^or Joseph as to his 
last es’ening’s boldness towards hliss Rebecca, done m none too 
pleas^t a manner, since that young gendcraan did not fancy a 
penniless governess as a future sistcr-in-law. 

But on his arrival at Russell Square, Becky realized some¬ 
thing of what had passed, from hh conversation, and George 
watild have had quite a surprise if he had realized the bitterness 
that he had aroused. 

When a note arrived from J^ph, telling of his immediate 
departure for Cheltenham, owing to illness, and apologizing 
for his behaviour, Rebecca kn^' the worst pang, as yet, of hjt:r life. 

Not that she showed any sign of her feelings, and ivhen the 
lime came for her to go, tliankcd the family prettily, accepting 
with the best of mace the many gifts that Amdia made her. 

Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet, of Queen’s Crawley, Hants, and 
Great Gaunt Street, London, was well known, if neither liked 
itor respected, in the great world, and it was to liis house in 
town tliat Becky had to go, to accompany him down to his 
country estate, where he spent most of his time. It was for 
the two daughters of his plebeian second wife tliat she had been 
engaged, and she was iull of anticipation as to the elegance 
iuid good luanucts that a baronet must surely possess, in such a 
contrast to the bourgeois atmosphere of the Sedicy home. 

To her surprise, the door of the house was opened by an 
elderly, bald-headed man with leering grey eyes, set in a red 
[ace, who led her into the gloomy old mansion, where she 
tcamt, to her astonishment, that he was Sir Pitt himself, in 
spite of his rough country accent and shabby clothes. She 
svas soon to learn that meanness was his reigning vice, and he 
possessed respect for no man—or woman. 

In her letters to Amelia from Queen’s Crawley, she described 
the great house with its faded, neglected mistress, quite in¬ 
capable of living up to her jposilion; the two msignifteant 
tittle girls i their pious and Solemn step-brother, Mr. Pitt, the 
heir; Rawdon, the younger son, away now with his regiment; 
and the air of decay that hung like a mist over the whole place. 

Sir Pitt’s brother, Bute Crawley, reigned at the rectory, and 
Uiilc love was lost between the two families, as the financial 
hopes of both were concentrated on the handsome fortune 
owned by MUs Crawley, Sir Pitt’s half-sister, and the question 
of how she would dispose of the money was u source of an.\iety 
to both. 
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IL seemed to be Rawdoii that had her favour^ for she had even 
been known to setUe hJs debts^ whenj as became a dashing 
young olheer in the Dragoons^ ihcy became too pressing. 
Great was the fuM that was made of the old lady on her visits 
to Queen's Crawley, and the old house knew' be ttcr meals and 
a ^Tieral air of case quite absent on other occasions. 

Rebecca setllt^ dovm in the household, adopting every 
method of picasing that she thought fir. She did not press 
their selsoohbooks too rigorously on the tw^o girls; she 
respectfully admiring Co Pitt; she pli^cd backgammon 
with his tipsy old father, and swn became 01 great help to him 
as a secretary, sorting out his innumerable papers and letters, 
for the old man was alwap engaged in some law-suit or other. 
He grew more and more Dependent on her for advice, and little 
was done without consulting the young governess. 

It was a great day when Miss Crawley decided on a visit 
to her relatives in the country, and everything was done to 
make her stay at the hall agreeable. The Bute Crawlcys let 
their feud disappear in her presence, and one might even have 
thought die two families on good termSi. The worldly old 
woman fully appreciated the situation and obtained a malicious 
saiisfaction from the trouble her visit caused. 

Rawdon arrived home especially for the occasion, and Becky 
wTotc of him to her Amelia, dcscribmg him as a great dandy, 
adored by his aunt, who had an eye for a handsome man, 
espcciaHy a man of the world, ready to drink, gamble, fight a 
duel ana make love to a pretty woman, and lead a life that 
she considered the height of manliness. Mr. Piti she dis¬ 
missed as a milksop, and he had taken the opportunity to be 
absent from home on his aunt^s visit. 

Nor did Miss Crawley stand aloof from Becky'f pleasing 
ways, and made a great fuss cf her upon every occasion. She 
prided herself on her HberaJ opinions, and vowed Becky was 
the only |wrson in the whole countr^'slde whose conversation 
had any vivacity or wit. 

But neither his aunt nor Amelia heard of all her litdc 
en count CIS with Rawdon. The dragoon was slow' of speech, 
and had no talent for pretty w'ordsj but Becky could see his 
admiration in his ^es, and kept liltn dangling after her, w'ithout 
sacrificing one tvbit of that delicacy and modesty tliat had been 
impressed on all Miss Pinkerton’s young ladies, though she 
used her fine eyes and pretty voice with a subtlety that the 
Academy could never have appreciated. 
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But what of Amelia? Site waj btny adoring her wonderful 
George, who, truth to tdJ, found it quite a natural thing 
to be so loved. Indeed, he had been spoilt and adored all his 
life by his two doting slstcis and proud father, and took the 
girl’s worship as a matter of course. 

Many were the pan^ the poor child suffered when GeorBe 
was too busy to sp^e time for her. Gambling, playing car^, 
billiards, and entering into the doubtful enjoyments of many of 
his bTOther*officcrs, took much of his time,'and little Emmy 
had to bear it with uncomplaining patience, though her pillow 
was often wet with tears, 

Of late, her father had seemed very preoccupied, and 
tlie re^on for this appeared one evening when George’s father 
told him that he didn’t like the look of old Sodley’s affairs, 
and the less he saw of his daughter the better. 

& while Emmy's little heart suffered ail the pangs of love, 
Mua Crawley had returned to her house in Park Lane, accom¬ 
panied by her dear Becky, who was to look after her for a while, 
as tire good wine and elaborate dishes in her honour at Queen’s 
Crawley had proved a little too much for her. Becky^s arrival 
was much resented by the faithiul Briggs, companion for many 
years to the old lady. 

Captain Rawdon paid his aunt many a visit Irom his barracks 
dose by in Knightsbridge, and no doubt he occasionally caught 
a glimpse of the fascinating £<xky. Poor Lady Crawley, 
desperately ill in the countrys received little attention firom her 
Cimily, but the rich old woman who had been made ill through 
her own greediness was another matter. 

As Miss Crawley grew better through Becky's excellent 
nursing, many were die appeals that came from Sir Pitt fbr her 
return, but tus half-sister did not want to part from her amusing 
companion,^ whose sharp wit diverted her, and so he was left 
fuming—missing her more than a little, 

Amelia and Becky renewed their friendship, that of late had 
grown a litdc wan, since both girls were absorbed in their own 
affairs. Introduced at Park Lane, Miss Crawley approved of 
Emmy's pretty face and modest ways, and, as Rawdon knew 
George, invitations were dispatched forthwith for a little party. 
It proved quite a success, as George was flattered at bdng ask<^ 
to the house of one of die nobiUty, diougb Rawdon did not 
much care for Geonje’s condescending attitude towards 
Becky. 

News came of Lady Crawle/s death, though none wept for 
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that unhappy lady. Sir Pitt* coming to town to dtai with his 
fiUTitcrous affkU^ came hiimidf to Miss Becky to return* 
and there wa5 something unu?aial in his manner iJ>at agitated 
that mu ally self-possessed young woman. And when he 
begged his dear Becky to return—to come as Lady Craivlcy— 
she vya$ deeply touched* The infatuated old rascal even fell 
DO hh knees to seal the bargain^ and^ to his astonishment* saw 
tears in her eyes, and indeed had cause to weep at her 
predicament, for she had to confess, ** Oh, Sir Pitt, I—Fm 
luarricd already*” Miss Crawley arrived then on the scene* 
Done too pleased. But the old man recovered himself remark¬ 
ably quickly, and departed chuckling, telling Becky she could 
at any rate count on him as a h-iend, and he^d be glad to see her 
back at Queen's Crawley* 

It was a glittering pri^e that she had missed, but Rebecca 
was ever one to take lire as she found it, and she confessed to the 
astonished Miss Cmwicy that^ deeply as she was touched by 
the honour, an attachment elsewhere bound her. She did not 
iay to whom, for she realised that in spite of the old woman's 
protwtations as to her liberal mindT when she learned of the 
marriajgc of the penniless little governess to none other than her 
&vouritc nephew—Rawdon Crawley himself—she w'ould be 
far from pleased. 

That not very mteUigent officer w^as utterly charmed by 
the clever girl, and speec^ess with admiration at her grace and 
wit. 

The time had come now when their marriage could be kept a 
secret no longer, and one day a certain bedroom in Park Lane 
was empty when the maid entered it in the momiTig, though a 
note had been left for Miss Brig^, quite won over now by Becky, 
explaining what had happened and helping her to intervene 
on tlicir behalf with Mm Crawley, 

The anger of the old lady was only exceeded by the fiiry of 
Sir Phtj when he arrived to fetch the girl back to Hainpshirc* 
In a tempest of wrath he cursed both her name and Raw don's. 

While Becky was endeavouring to advance her fortunes, the 
Scdlcy family had suffered a bitter blow. The slate of aJfairs 
in Europe had affected the business* and Old Sedlcy was utterly 
ruined. The house in Russell Square and its contents were put 
up for ^e5 Becky and her husband visited the sale, and there 
was quite a tussle for a htde piano, beloved by Amelia, until 
the hammer feU at last—and it came into the possession of a 
etttam Captain Dobbin. 
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Fulham which xva, now 
the hoii^ of the broken old man; where his wife and Emmy 
managed on the allowance sent them by Joseph. But the fall 
of their fortutiK was not such a blow to the poor pirl as the 
thought she had had for months past that Gcor^ was not quite 

breams. When a 

tl ! . Osborne declaring their mairiage to 

be out of the quesnon now, she took it with a deathly calm. 

Inc very news that had caused her father’s ruin interii'cned 
now still further in her lifi^Napoleon had returned from <Sle, 

w 'Vt against him. George and William 

VK^ld per^ps be called abroad with thefr rcRimcnt. 

Dobbin had found that young man one day with a note from 

their engagement, and even that 
scl&h, frivolous heart was touched by the sweetness of her 
Dobbin, he could scarcely conceal his feelings, 
for to him Amelia was the ideal of all that womanhood could 
mean and her happincM worth cvci^hing in the world to him 
though he might not share in it. Together they recalled her 
!.f .t g^ncM j a pang of unworthincss, of rcaliza- 

«on of the love that he had treated so cardcssty came to 

^y. Dobbin, he svent straightway to the 
ttle villa, to bring joy un^aginablc to arimplef loving heart 

If r despair of recent months. 

r ^ Amelia’s pale 

cheeks and the brilliance to her pretty eyes* ^ 

^ not quite as Bedw had planned it; his 

though they lived very 

^ Crawley was in charge now at Park Lane, 
tinci neglected no opportunity of pointing out Rawdon’s wicked- 
cuni^g little wife. To be ordered abroad 
widi hi5 regiment might be the best solution to thdr difficulties 
”1'” °l Georges rancwxd attachment to AmelS' 
hard-hearted old merchant—threatened to 
cut him off without a penny, and after a dreadful scene Georue 
walked ou. of .he house, .0 u^hid. he w... d.SiS „«.S- fo 

Willi Dobbin^ help a quiet wedding was arranged and ihc 
rauple went to Brighton tor a few days, to be followed later by 
Joscplip stiJI hk fut, vaia old sett Crawley was rnTnvini 

the air of deUghtful place, and so RawdoJ and hh 
were there too, m hot pursuit. Encounter with George and 
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bride v/as mevitablej and the little party was soon inseparable. 
Becky showed by her manner that any slight hostility between 
her and George was Quite forgotten, and, indeed, exhibited this 
M plainly that poor little Amelia was quite left in the shade. 
She was outshone by Mrs. Rawdon’^s brilliance, which her 
husband seemed to appreciate so much. 

One day Dobbin arrived hurriedly with important news for 
George; first that he had broken the ncivs of the latter’s 
niarnage to his father, to Mr. Osborne’s unbounded Airy: 
and secondly, that the arniy had been ordered to Bdgium, there 
to encounter tlie great Bonaparte. 

Becky’s sharp eyes soon saw what Amelia had not guessed, 
that George’s kindly but awkward friend Dobbin was deeply in 
love with her. Between Becky and that gentleman, bowever, 
little love was lost, 

^elia and George left for London to settle their affairs. 
It being decided that the ladies should accompany their hus¬ 
bands to Brussels, wi^ Joseph for company. It was not with 
regret that the little wife parted from the too attractive Rebecca. 

-All that they had from George’s father was a sum of two 
thousand pounds due to him under a settlement, and not a 
penny more would the couple receive. There was no longer 
a place for his son in the Osborne household. 

And so they set forth for Brussels, where the utmost confidence 
reigned: Napoleon would soon be settled by the unconquer¬ 
able armies—and meanwhile, gaiety was the order of the day. 
Visitors flocked there as thoueh to watch a play. Needless to 
^y, that tliey should meet the Crawlcys was inevitable, and 
Emmy watched her former friend’s triumph in the social world 
into which she now entered. for George—he ivas enslaved 1 

On the 15 th of June the Duchess of Richmond gave a ball— 
one day to be famous in liistory—and in tliat briliiani assembly 
the wife of Rawdon Crawley was remarked on all sides j her 
toilette was supremely elegant, her manner as though she 
had moved all her life in such circles. But Amelia sat oy her¬ 
self, whilst George sought Rebecca, the centre of an admiring 
t^ong. jUtcr enduring agonies of humiliation, neglected, 
forlorn, the poor girl begged the faithrui Dobbin to take her 
home. 

Fateful news came with the dawn, and William went to find his 
Wend. He was at the gambling-table, but the news Dobbin 
brought soon sobered him, and as he walked through the pale 
dawn, realised that he was going to an encounter train which 
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there mJglit be no rctuiTL He dio\ight suddenly with bitter 
ticket of his hasij^ inarriage—-his unkindness to that gentle 
loving creature, ms ivife— out there was no dme now for 
repentance. 

The story of Waterloo and its glory is too well known to 
repeat; but thousands lost their lives that Napoleon might 
be defeated for ever—amongst them George Osborne. Amelia 
waited, her heart full of love and foreboding for his return, 
all bitter thouglits long since Ibr^ttcn in the anguish of war! 
It was ^Dobbin who eared for her ia her grief, who caused 
George’s father to knotv of her condition—she was going to 
have a cliiJd. But though he appeared in Brussels to visit his 
son's grave, Amdia he hated, and refused to help her in any 
way. ^ 

The money that George had was long since gone, for they 
lived extravagandy, and he had spared himself nothing 
that he wanted. .Amelia never realised just how little she 
had, nor just how much hdp she owed to Dobbin. Bong the 
ctecutor of his friend’s will, he was able to do this. Distracted 
in her giic^ money was of no importance to her. 

With her son’s birth, hovrever, new hope came to Amelia_ 

a reason for living, now that her hero was gone for ever. 
Motherhood made her blossom again; she had no thought in 
lilc but for her child. Brought back to England by the faithful 
Wiiliam* she settled down to a quiet life in the litdc villa in 
Fulham, her existence dedicated to maternal love. If her 
parents noticed Major Dobbin’s devotion, the presenta he 
showered on all the little household, his frequent visits, Amelia 
did not; her being was wholly occupied. >Vhai, one day, he 
announced that he had been ordered to India, she regretted 
the departure of a kind fnend, but that was all. 

In Paris, Becky, now herself the mother of a son, was leading 
a life of fashion on the credit Rawdon could still commana 
there, and his skill in gambling further augmented their 
fortunes. .But she saw no advancement for him, and they 
dreided to return to London, where influence might obtain 
him an appointment worthy of an o^Scer and a memb^ of the 
Cravvdey tamily. Ito aunt was sbU obdurate, but Becky had 
confidence m her wits to gain advancement for her husband 

So they moved into a charming Utde house m Cur^on 
Sir«t, and when news came of Mias Crawley’s death, were not 
unduly siirprwed to hear that the major portion of it went to 
his brother Pitt, who, now married, bad managed to insinuate 
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Wmsclf into her graces* Never at a loss, a tactful letter was 
^paichcd^ congratulating Pitt on his good fortune and wishing 
every jjrraperiiy, asking after Lady Jane, and hoping little 
Kawdoa might one day have the happiness to meet his dear 
relatives. 

was the way smoothed out fbr a friendly relationsliip 
with his brother's faniih\ 

In Hampshire, the old baronet wew more and more eccentric 
with tncrcasing years, his Uste for low company more pro* 
no^ced, and his fondness for the bottle even stronger* Rumour 
said that Horrocks the budor's blowsy daughter had ambiUom 
to oe Lady Crawley, and indeed she had no small power in the 
neglected house. But one night, after a stronger than usual 
dose of mm and water, the wicked, old man dict^—regretted by 
no one except possibly Miss Horrocks, who saw her position gone. 

Pitt breathed a sigh of relief, for he could now set his ancestraj 
home in order. The Rawdon Crawdeys came down for the 
funeral, of cuurae, and Becky was the soul of tact, pleasing her 
pompous brother-in-law by her admiration of his ability, and 
capuvatmg I*ady Jane by her intercsc in the childrtm, though it 
cannot be said that little Rawdon ever saw signs of such 
tenderness at home in Curzon Street. 

On their return to town they plunged again into the life to 
jrtmeo Becky was such an ornament. Everyone knew that at 
Mrs. Crawley’s house one could not fail to be amused, par^^ 
Qcul^ly the gentJcmoi J One of the most frequent visitors to 
her house was the great L^rd Stcyne^immcnscly rich, his 
power wd influence could open all doors to her. That bis 
notorious in no way made him unw^come, and 
the mends he brought could gamble with Rawdon, who more 
and more retired into the background* Mrs, Crawley's 
husband cut a poor figure, and the greatest joy of his life 
was to go upstairs lo the mirscry to play with little son. 
Occasionally his^ lov'cly mamma went there, but the child bad 
but a few languid words from her, before she left him to go to 
, . to the play, or one of the innumerable diversions 

which took all her lime* 

Amelia hv^ her quiet life, quite contented with its sim¬ 
plicity, and if money was rather short, had she not the greatest 
treasure in the world to guard, and was not that worth every-* 
her? Dobbin in India had letters describing the 
w^ondcrful boy's progress^ and he cherished them, as he did 
everything that came from the woman he adored* 
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Old Osbome had lieu's of his bcautirvil lietJe grandson 
through his daughter, who had met the child at the Dobbins' 
home, where the Misses Dobbins delighted to invite him. The 
bitter old mart drank in news of his grandchild ivith pitiful 
eagerness, and one day came the opportunity for which he had 
been waiting. 

He had the temerity to offer the poor mother money if she 
would give up her claim to litde George and allow him to be 
brought up as befitted a gentleman by Ids grandfather. Even 
Amelia's gentle spirit was roused to rebellion at the thought of 
sacrificing her darling, her only joy, in a lift that was becoming 
increasingly burdened bv poverty—her father squandering what 
little he possessed—until one day she realiaed it meant her boy 
would miss the chances in life that he deserved, and witli many 
a bitter pang and secret tear, she let him go. But a provi^ 
liras made that the gentle widow should see her boy whenever 
she wished to do go, to which old Osborne had to agree. 

The Sedlcy family sank deeper into poverty, her father 
having foolislily mortgaged even Joe’s allowance; their 
creditors were pressing. Desperate to aid her parents, she 
thought for a moment of marriage—for even in their present 
circumstances she met with adoration, and the curate thought 
Mis. Amelia his ideal of a wife—but she put that thought 
away. Whatever the temptation, George’s memory was all- 
important to her. But the strain was too much for her mother 
whose last ye^ had seen so much of disappointment, and tlie 
poor old lady just Cidcd out ofa life that had groivn wearisome. 
Amelia was left to comfort her fatlier as she could and to dream 
of her Geoige’s wonderful future. , 

Whilst she suffered, Becky’s plans were prospering, and die 
CTcatcst triumph of her life came when her sister-in-law 
Lady Jane, presented her at Court, Sir Pitt had been quite 
won over—more than his wife really cared to own, but she was 
a timid little woman and obeyed her husband’s commands. 
As they rode in the coach she remarked on the beauty of 
Becky’s diamonds and the ^uirite lace that trimmed the rich 
brocade of her dress. The jewels, Becky assured her, were but 
hired, whilst the lace was a bargain that she had possessed 
these many years. Did she glance mischievously at Sir Pitt 
when referring to her jewels—fingering a diamond clasp that 
be had given her? Though, to be sure, those very diamonds 
never wen t back to the jeweller’s, but were locked away In a 
litde desk in which Becky kept all her treasures 
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quite a store of bank-notes of which Rawdon hadn't the lease 
sn^icion. 

But of what importance was that shabby officer^ grown 
someivhat portly of late ? The e^'ening was his wife^s* Even 
His Imperial Majesty was charmed^ and Lord Stejme full of 
gracious compliments, eyeing those superb diamotid$ with a 
strange little 5 roilo at the comers of his sardonic lips. 

There was nowhere now to which ahe could not gain an 
entr^e^ and even those ladies ofspodess virtue who had looked 
ai^kance at htde Mrs. Crawley, welcomed her now^ The aloof 
Lady Steyne was forced to give her hospitality* The litde 
governess had progressed since the days of Miss Pinkerton. 
Yet in all this glory, from time to time she grew even a litde 
hored: it ivas almost too easy a triumph! 

Lord Steyne was i^n more than ever at her house. After 
all, a woman of fashion is not expected to have a htisband too 
much in cadence, and there w^as always die faithful Miss 
Briggs—now her danu dg compdmu^io observe the proprieties. 
The latter was not always paid her salary; but, thciij neither 
were the bills of many of the trade^cn who supplied luxuries 
for those famous little supper parties. 

It was after Becky had appeared with great cRcct one night 
at some fashionable charades given at My Lord Steync^s 
residence^ that Rawdon^ after having seen nia wife into her 
carriage, proposed to walk home wdth a friend* Out of the 
shadosvs stepped two men—ro^h men—w'hose mien he could 
uoi: mistake* They were bailifS^ and escape was useless. He 
must endure enforced hospitality at Mr. Mosses house in 
Cursitor Street, until such time as kind friends would come to his 
aid and settle the debt for which he was immured. It was not 
the first time Rawdou had found himself there, and so he 
settled down, deciding to write to Becky the next day and get her 
to find what was necessary for his release. 

In the morning he dispatched a note and looked forward to 
his release with pleasure^ feeling certain that she wotdd manage 
it for him that day, even if it meant pawning some of her 
trinkets. Time passril and no reply came^ ToiiVards evening 
came a note from his wife * such u sad litde note—the thought 
of him being imprisoned at Mr. Moss's had broken her heart, 
and though she nad been feeling far from well that day—the 
physician nad been called to see her-^hc had got up and rushed 
out to $cc what could be done. But Mr. Naiitan, at whose 
bequest Rawdon had been detained, was implacable: he must 
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bave the full sutn or nothing. On her iiriploring him, however, 
he had agreed to let her f^awn her few jewdb, and ^e money 
would be there to free him the very next day. Mean while, 
his desolated B«ky had returned to her bed with a fever. 
Strange auspidoas came to his heart on reading this note, 
suspidons that had visited him more than once of late^ Would 
she welcome this opportimii^ of his absence;, and, if so, to whom 
would she turn for consolatiou ? * 

He dashed off a note rapidly to his brother explmniog what 
had happened to him and oeggiug for his hdp. An hour or so 
brought a visitor to sec him. For a moment he could not 
believe his eyes—it was Lady Jane; her tender heart had been 
touched by his predicamcat and she brought the money that he 
needed,- Tears came to his eyes at the si^t of her-—she had 
treated his little Rawdon with such sweetness, and represented 
a goodness that he had almost forgotten cMstwl 
It was towards nine that he wi^ed home, or rather ran, as 
some strange impulse seemed to urge him on. At the sight of 
his house, ablaze with light, he paled and a fit of trembling 
overcame him. For a moment he could not stir, then he 
entered the house silently. There was no one about; the 
servants were absent, Miss Briggs had been sent away some 
ago, the boy was at sdiooL He mounted the stairs to one of the 
uppCT rooiiB, from which came the sound of his wife’s voice, 
singing as only she could sing., 

When he ojp^ed the door it was to sec Becky seated on a sofa, 
in a beauumf gown, blamng with diamonds. Lord Stcync 
bending over her hand, which he was kissing. The dazzling 
smile on her face turned to a fixed stare as she saw her husband, 
but Stcync was enr^cd—^he suspected a trap. Endeavouring 
to make the best of it, he attempted a friendly gesture to Raw¬ 
don, but Becky understood the look In her husband’s eym. 
She threw herself at his feet, protesting her innocence, calling 
liord Stcync to prove that this was so. Convinced now that 
the pair had planned the dAtouemeni^ Stcync turned to her with 
a snarl, protesting that eveiv jewel she wore was paid for by 
him, and God knows what dw besides, and he wasn’t going to 
be trapped by such a rascally pair. With that he attempted 
to leave, but Rawdon struck him in the face, 

For the first time, Becky respected her husband. He turned 
to her then and tore the glittering jewels from her neck and 
arms and Rune them on the Boor—one struck Stcyne on the 
forehead, and left a scar he was to bear until his d ^j ^ t h 
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Now he demanded tier keys to prove that Steync'swords were 
indeed true as to the money she had. The litde desk she kept 
her treasures in was opent^, and he found it crammed with 
notes—enough to settle their debts—some of which be took to 
make what repamdon he could; then he left her—pale and 
dfehevclJcd—a ruined woman 1 

Never at a loss, she sought Sir Pitt’s help die following day, 
but S.awdon had been there before her, and Lady Jane had 
told her story. It was too late! By the irony of fate, news 
of the governorship that Becky had begged Stcyne to obtain for 
her husband appeared in that momlng^s paper. It was in the 
tropics, and thither Rawdon went, to die an exile. 

In the humbler world of Amelia, her chief joy was sdil her 
boy, who was growing up into a handsome hide tyrant, nothing 
being spared him by Iiis dodng grandfaUier. One day at 
school a tall, brown-faced stranger called to see him, and it 
did not take him long to recognize his father’s friend, Major 
Dobbin, of whom his mother bad often talked. They w'cre soon 
the greatest of friends. 

As for Dobbin, no one could guess his joy at the sight of his 
sweet Amelia, his love for her burning as brightly as ever in that 
devoted heart.^ Joseph, too, had arrived home:, shocked to 
find his family in such straits, and carried them off to pleasant^ 
surroundings. Emmy bloomed again as life grew easier, but 
her father did not long survive their happy change of circum¬ 
stances, in spite of her devoted nursing. 

Young George made the Major his Eero, and hU mother was 
ovcijoyed to see so much of their devoted fiiend. But the 
mention of his love brought back memories of her dear dead 
husband, and she could but offer him a friend's rega^, with 
which he had to be contented. The little woman scarcely 
realized the worth of the precious jewel that she was offered. 

A trip abroad was proposed, and Joseph, the Major, Amelia, 
and George set forth on a leisurely tour of Europe, One 
night in the gambling-rooms at Baden Baden, Joseph was 
surprised to be addressed by a strange lady in a mask—for 
it was carnival time—whose voice was still charming, though 
her dress was shabbily smart and her face a little ovcr-roug«l. 
Then he realized that it was Rebecca—but how sadly changed i 
Many ivcrc the continental towns that had seen Breky’s vaga¬ 
bond progress, a rather bnely, sad one, as nowhere could she 
escape the breath of scandal. 

It was a pitiful lalc of wronged innocence that she told Joe, 
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enbanccd bjf the appeal of a still very handsome pair of eyes 
and round white arms. Quite convinced, he went straight 
to whose heart was instantly touched. William was 

vcr>- sceptical, said the tvoman brought misery wherever 
she went. He impiored Emmy not to see her again, anH the 
subject led to a bitter quarrel, in w'hich she spurned the 
{riendship that she had taken so easily all these years. At last, 
stung by her injustice, the faidiful William told of hia years of 
love and lonmng, saying tliat an end had come to hb patience, 
be could no longer be at the beck and call of a woman w'ho was 
not worthy of a strong, deep love. 

After Emmy^s victory, and William’s departure, why was it 
that life seemed so flat that the tears would come to her eyes? 
Her rosy checks grew pale, her manner quiet and sad* the 
gaieties of the town lost theh savour. 

But u pretty, rich young widow-^Id Osborne at his death 
had left her richly provided for—was Dhtdous prey for the 
adventurers that abound in all cities, and the approaches of 
two friends of Becky's filled her with horror. Desperate, her 
pride gone, she wrote a letter one day and sent it to London. 

Becky saw very well svhat had happened, and in a moment of 
generosity decided to intervene. She told .Amelia dearly that 
she had thrown away a love any woman would be proud to 
gain, for a memory that was not worth a thought. Emmy 

g rotested that no one should speak so of her ifcar George. 

ut Becky described him as he rc^y was—conceited, weak, 
vain, and, as her crowning proof, produced a note be'had 
wrtiten her on that fatal eve of Waterloo, be^ng her to run 
away with him. The revelation did not won such ha^’oe as 
she had expected. J t ^vas almost a release for Emmy's p-ouhled 
heart—she could now let it love where It had so longed to do. 

.As for Becky, she disappeared from their simple, happy life' 
and remained abroad to comfort Joe, who liked a contmentaj 
existence. It was not long before he w-as completely under her 
thumb, and when William tried to rescue him he refused to 
leave her. At his dea^ It was found that he bad left litdc but a 
life insurance, to be divided between .Amelia and his dear Afrs 
Crawley. 

In time Becky's son mhcrited the estate, but would never sec 
his mother, diough he made her a liberal allowance She 
reiurncd to England at last to Indufoe in good works at Bath 
and was an ardent church-goer—in'^foct, a model member of 
ilic com muni t)'. 


WAR AND PEACE 

Bv COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 

“ Tht ttmim of a great msial coaxieiicn and reaUstie 
dtteih^ fft* Otiford Cmpanion to English Ukra-^ 
tun, and an imtnense iittaginatioe I'isiaiit cortihiae to make 
him one of the great European wrf/m.” This gigontie 
^imama oj" Russian life during the tsfur wiilt ^apoUan 
{published in 1860} u one of the most astonishing tours dc 
force ever tvritkn, combining as it does the historical and 
the philosophical, and sublimating the former though the 
latter so that it betomes ^bolic of the whole aetivUies of 
manhnd^ No digest can do more thaa gm the barest of 
otiilitus. To be appreciated fully the book must be read in 
its ealirety. 

S o you too arc ealisring for ttic war? '* said Anna Pavlovna 
Sclicrer, 

“Yes . , * General Kutuaov has been ^od enough 
to take me as an aidodc-camp,” replied Prince Ajidrey 
^Ikomky with an air of embarrassment. He was an octrcmely 
handsome young man, and his clear, incisive fcatuies were 
seen at their best advantage by his hostess, for his face was in 
profile to her as he scanned, through half-dosed eyelids, die 
elite of Petersburg ^icty who had gathered in her brilliantly 
lighted salon on this sultry evening in July, 1805. 

" And your wife? 

“ She is going to my father's place in the country." 

“ But surely you wouldn’t rob us of our darling little Lise? " 
persisted Anna Pavlovna. 

Just then the younj^ Princess Lise Boliotisky passed by diem 
on the arm of the Vicomte dc Monicmait, an /n»iW from the 
French Revolution. *• Oh, Audrey," she cried, " the vicomte 
has told me such an amusing story about Bonaparte and an 
actre^ in Paris,’* 

Prince Andrcyscowled and did not answer. He was annoyed 
coquetry with which she always addressed him in 
pubhc—as if they were still lovers, and not husband and wife, 
^d he posidvely detested the way her short upper lip, faintly 
darkened with down, lified up appealingly whenever she was 
unusually gay. 
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He had even begun to wonder of late why he had married 
her. “ I must have been bewitched by her pretty face," he 
reflected savagely, “ for she’s easily the most stupid and htdplcss 
woman in Petersburg.” 

If prince Audrey had looked more closely into his ;)wn 
heart, he might have seen that it was not really his wife he had 
grown to dislike, but rather the way of living-^thc interminable 
round of setr^es, balls, concerts, and assemblies—in which she 
tmk such obvious delight and which had begun to arouse in 
him a vague proibund loathing. He might have seen 
tliat the life of fasnionable society had become a prison to 
him. Instead, be saw only that Lise had the mind of a spoilt 
and happy child, that abe was naive and frivolous and rather 
vain, and that if he did not escape from her soon he would go 
mad. 

Suddeniy Prince Andrey^’s face lightened with a smile. He 
had just caught sight, in the middle of the room, of a fat young 
mam in spectacles, with dose-cropped head, and foppishly 
attired in a brown silk coat, lace nifilc and brown silk 
breeches. He had a good-natured grin on his face, and Ms 
manner was benign almost to tlie point of inanity. He was 
die illegitimate son of old Count Bezuhov, a celebrated roui of 
the day, immensely wealthy, and now dangerously ill in Moscow. 

Young Pierre Bezuhov was making his dibut in society. 
Sent abroad as a child of ten to complete his education, he 
had returned to Russia only a few months ago. He seemed 
bltssfuUy unaware of the importance of the news which most 
of the itlmuious ^csts were disemnng in hushed tones—tlic 
news that Russia had decided to join Britain and Austria in 
the war against Napoleon, 

Pierre was chatting gaily with Prince Vassily Kuragin and 
his beautiful daughter, Ellc^ when he saw Prince Andrev 
snMing at Mm. Prince Vassily and his daughter linked arms 
with young Bezuhov and went across to /mdrey and Anna 
Pavlovna. 

" VVhy, it’s you, Pierre," said Audrey ironically, “ and in 
hi^ society, tool *' 

Prince Vassily inclined his bald and shining head towards 
.\rina Pavlovna. " Sec what you can do with this shy young 
bear," he said. ** He’s been staying with me for weeks and 
this b the first rime IVc managed to lure him into the open. 
Notiiing*!! bring Mm on so quickly as the friendsMp of a clever 
woman.” 
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As Prince \''assily and his daughter moved away, Pierre 
gazed after Ellen with mpturous, almost ftightened eyes. She 
had the allure and poise of an acknowledged beauty. Ho" 
snow-white shouldcrSj glossy hair, and diamonds gleamed as 
she passed between the mcn^ w^ho moved aside with instinctive 
awe to make way for her. 

Very lovely,'* said Prince Audrey. 

“ Very,” murmured Pierre, He was silent for a few moments. 
Tlien he said to Andrey in an undertoDc, “ T*m coming to 
you for supper—afterwards. May I? ** 

quite impossible/* answered Audrey^ laughing, arKl 
giving Pirrrc*s hand an affectionate squeeze tliat belied his 
words. 

Prince V^ily had left his daughter, and was crowing to 
the otlier side of the ^cat drawing-room, when he Mt a 
pressure on his arm, and iMkcd dovm snto die imploring eyes 
of an elderly lady witli a kindly xmd carc-wom fiice. She was 
Princess Anna Dnibetskoy, of one of the oldest families in 
Russia, but she was poor and had outlived all the iufluenrial 
rdarions at ^urt who might have ptomoled the career of 
her son Boris in the army* 

“ My dear Prince,” she said aerx^ouslv, for this was not the 
first time she had pleaded with him^ " t have never reminded 
you of what my fatlier did for you. But now I beg of you, for 
Clod's sake, say a word to the Emperor^ and get Boris transferred 
to the Guard*/* 

Ptince Vassily's policy was never to ask favours for other 
people from the powcrs-that-be, in case the time should come 
when he would be unable to ask them for hfrmelf But Just 
now he was m such a high good-humour that he forgot this 
rule. 

Very weU, ^hire Anna Mihalovna,” he said gently, 1 
will do the impossible. Your son shall be iransfexTed to the 
Guards.” 

An hour later the guests began to dqjart. Pierre was one 
of the last to go, not because he had enjoyed himself, but 
merely because he knew even less about gctlLag out of a 
drawing-room than getting into one. Awkward, stout, and 
abnormally tali, he lumbered dreamily to and fro among the 
vanishing throng. 

He set out on foot for Andrey*s house, where he found the 
prince waiting up for him; Lise had gone to bed. After supper 
they sat and smoked in Audrey's study. 
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“This v«ir agauut Napoleon,*’ observed Pierre suddenly. 
“ rr it were a war for freraom, I could have understood U, I 
would have been the first to go into the army. But to help 
England and Austria against the greatest man in the world— 
dint’s not right." - , 

Prince Andrcy sagged his shoulders. “ If everyone would 
figlit only for his own convictioos, thcrc’d bt no more 
war.” 

** Well, why arc you going to the war, then ? ** asked Pierre. 

*'Why? I—I couldn't say ofiliand. Because I have to. 
And besides, you sec. I’m ^omg "—he hesiuted “—I’m going 
because my life here is gettiog on my nerves.” 

He leaned forward and said hoarsely to Pierre, “ Never, 
never marry, old man; take my advicet don’t marry until 
vou’vc done all you’ve set out to do in life, until you no longer 
love the woman you have chosen, or you'll make a mistake 
that can never be put right, and everything worth while in you 
will be squandered away on trifles. . . 

It was after one o’clock when Pierre left his friend’s house. 
He had promised v^drey during their talk that he would 
give up the life of dissipation with which, merely for want of 
something to do, he had been whiling away his nights in 
Petersburg. The leader of his “set ” was Anatole Kuragin, 
the scapegrace son of Prince Vassily, who lived at the Horse 
Guards' barracks. 

*' Women and wine 1 can undeistand,” Andrcy bad said. 
" But Kuragin’s women and wine! ” He shuddered. 

Pierre got into a hired coach, and, without thinking, oidercd 
the driver to take him to the Horse Guards' barracks. It was 
pleasant to ride like this through the moonlit empty streets..,. 
Suddenly Pierre ronembered nis promise. 

“ Ah, well,” he soothed bis conscience, “just one more 
night, and then ^jV! ” " 

He jumped out of the coach and ran up the steps into the 
barracks. The ante^room was deserted; empty bottles, 
clonks, shoes, were strewn around pelbmdl. From above 
came a wild burst of cheering, 

Pierre went upstairs into a brilliantly-lighted room. Eight 
young men were crowded round the open window. Three 
others, reeling drunk, were struggling to hold back a young bear 
on a chain. ° 

“ Here’s the bottle, Dolohov,” cried Anatole Kuragin, a 
tall young man, strikingly handsome, with his cavalry shirt 
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He forced his Avay 


to the window, 


open over hi.s chest. 
followed by Pierre. 

Outside, on the sloping window-ledge of tliis third-storey 
room, sat a young mlhiitry officer svitli curly hair and ice-blue 
eyes* 

“ Dolohov is going to drink a bottle of rum striiieht off 
without touching the ledge with his hands," cxplamed .\natoJc 
to Pierre. 

The youBg officer took the bottle and held it to his iips, bent 
hjS head back, and held his Iree hand upwards in n perilous 
attempt to keep hb balance. 

“ I rs madness,” screamed ; 


head 


, ... a voice; he’ll be killed.” 

Pierre slm t his eyes, When lie opened them aga i n, Dolohov’s 
was so far oent back that his curls touched hb shirt 
collar, and his free hand was outstretched and trembling in 
an extremity of effort. The bottle was ncariy empu-. Sud¬ 
denly Dolohov made a shuddering movement with hk spine 
th.Tt almost threw him from the ledge, hk clutching fingers 
grasped frantically at die window-frame and missed 
Pierre shut hb eyes and felt he would never open them again. 
Then he heard a shout of laughter and glanced up. Doli^ov 
his &CC white and merry, was swinging himself tlirough the 
window into the room again. 

.. ^'11 .^9 Pierre, pounding a table with hb 

fist. Give me a bottle of rum 1 ” 

Anatolc stared at him thoughtfully. “ Listen, old man,” he 
said slowly, you can try it to-morrow. But now we're all 
goms out for some more vodka. Come on! ” 

“Yes, come on, tome on!” shouted Pierre. "And we'll 
take the little fellow along, too.” And he caught hold of die 
hear and began walumg round and round the room with it 
• * * * ^ 


Soon after Anna Pavlovna’s joiViTf, old Princtas Anna 
Drubetskoy went to stay with her rich relatives, die Rostovs 
m Moscow, It was with dib family that her darling Borb had 
l^cn living for years, until he recently joined a reglmenl of the 
line. Now, thanks to Prince Vassily's inJlutncc.Tie had been 
transferTcd to the Guards as a sub-licutcnant, and would very 
shortly be leaving the Rostovs and Moscow and lib beloved 
mother for the campaign in Austria. 

Countess Rostov was a thin, salbw woman of forn-five 
and her deJiberatc mode of speaking and moving, really due to 
enfeebled health, gave her an air of pronounced dignity. The 
K. s 
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count, on the other hand, was a vigorous and fussy little man, 
nervously eager to please his gucsis- 

The conversation veered to the main i tem of news in Moscow 
that morning, the grave illness of wealthy old Count Bezuhov, 
who had once been so admired for his personal beauty by the 
ladies of Moscow. 

“ I am very sorry for the dear old count,” said Princess 
Anna, wiping her eyes: “ his health m such an uncertain state 
and now Pierre’s goiogs><»n; it’ll be the death of him. This 
is what comes of modem education E ” 


“Why, what has Pierre been doing?” asked Countess 
Rostov in alarm. 

“ He and Anatole Kuramn and a young man called Dolohov 
—the son of Marya Dolonov, you know, such a respectable 
woman—they're perfect rtiihans! T^c three of them got hold 
of a bear from somewhere, put it in a carriage with tliem, 
and were going with it to some actress’s. The police tried to 
stop them. They seized the police oGSeer, tied him back to 
back on the bear, and dropped the bear into the river. TTie 
bear swam ashore with the police officer on him.” 

“ A lovely sight he must have looked, ffta cAErf,” cited Count 
Rostov, shaking with laughter. 

Princess Anna gazed at him primly. “ They have had to 
suffer for it,” she said. “ Dolohov has been di^raded to the 
rank of a common sold ier, and Bezuhov’s son has been banished 
to Moscow, As for Anatole Kuragtn ... his father, Prince 
Vassily, managed to hush it up somehow, but he too has liad 
to leave Petersburg.” 4 

Countess Rostov sighed, “ How handsome old Bezuhov 
was! ” she mumiurcd, “ A hncr-lookiug man I never saw.” 

“ Yes, w'c all know his reputation,’” said Princess Anna 
meapingly. He had lost count of his own children. . . . 
But this Pierre was always his favourile. Of course, the direct 
lieir is Prince Va«ily, through his wife, so that no one can tcU, 
ifhe dies (and he’s so ill that it's expected any momeat), whom 
that vast property wiij come to, Pierre or Prince Vasily. 
Forty thousand sem and milHons of roubles! ” 

Just then tlierc was a scuffle outside the door, which was 
suddenly Bung open, and a laughing, rcd-fkccd girl of thirteen 
rushed in, hugging a doll to her tightly in her slender bare 
arms, .Almost immediately arterwards there appeared in the 
open doorway a tall, htir-haired young officer. 

“ Boris says he’s going to take Mimi away to the war with 
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him,*’ cried tlie little girl, then went ofTinto a peal of ringing 
laughter as she tried to hide the doll in her arms. 

'■ Wdl, I’ve known her since she was a baby,” said the young 
officer, staring hard at the doll, “ and I still love her with afl 
my heart, even if her nose is broken and she has a crack across 
the top of her skull.” '* 

” Don’t let him take her, motiier,” cried the little girl, 
burying her face in Counleas Rostov’s blouse and trying to 
stifle licr mirlJi. 

“ There, now, Natasha, enough of this nonseme; run along, 
dear,” said the countess, pushing her away with a pretence of 
anger. 

The dark-eyed little girl, rather plain, but full of life, sprang 
up and flew out of the room as fast as her agile legs could carry 
her, narrowly misaing her elder brother, Nikomy, who was 
cnteriDg the ™in with their cousin, Son^'a. They were 
followed at a distance by the youngest Rostov, little four-year- 
old Petya, a plump and solemn youngster, who took his station 
by his mother’s chair and tnutefy surveyed the company. 

Nikolay was a curly-headed youth of eighteen, handsome, 
and with a frank but irresolute air. Sonya, the countess’s 
niece, who had been brought up ’ivith the family, was a slender 
brunette, with gentJe eyes heavily shaded by long lashes, jet- 
bladc hair twisted in two coils round her head, and a pallid 
skin. There was something in, the quiet reserve and slyness 
of her manner that reminded one of a kitten. Though she 
rarely looked at Nikolay, it was manifest to the most casual 
observer that die entire power of her being was drawn to him. 

Ya, ma ehhe*' Count Rostov was saying to old Princess 
Dnibetskoy, " here your ion Boris has received his com¬ 
mission as’an officer, and Nikolay is so fond of his fnend tliat 
he doesn't want to be left behind, and 1$ giving up the univer¬ 
sity and his poor old father to go into the army. And there 
was a place all ready for him in the archives department. 
He’s going into the hussars. There’s friendslilp fqr you I ” 

A few weeks later, the Rostovs held a ball to celebrate 
Natasha’s fourteenth birthday. In the interval, Sonya dis¬ 
appeared. Natasha searched for her in vain until she was 
inspired to visit the lumber-room. 

Yes, Sonya was lying face dowmvards, cnislting her gossamer 
pink frock on a dirty old striped feather-bed, and sobbing as 
if her heart ts'ould break, 

“V\'hy, Son>'s, what is it? What’s the matter with you? 
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, . , Ooh-ooh t ” And Natasha’'s big mouth dropped open 
ot once and she waited loudly os a baby, the tears streamine 
down her flat cheeks. r 

" Nikolinka’s going off to that horrid war in a week . , . 
his . . . paper . . . has come,*' gasped Sonya, shaking from 
head to foot, And he’s my cousin, and we can never marry; 
:ind hesido, auntie would never let him marry me—she’d say 
I was spoiling his career, and she wants him to marry the 
Countess Julie! ” 

Natasha lifted her up and hugged her, smiling through her 
tears. “ Sonya, darling, I never heard such nonsense. Don’t 
you remember how wc talked it over with Nicky rha^ night in 
the divan-room, and settl^ it once and for all? Why, uncle 
Shinshin’s brotlicr is married to Ins first cousin, and we're only 
second cousins, you know. And Nicky’s simply dying of Jove 
for you^—he’s said so over and over again—and he never gives 
a thought to that stuck-im creature Julie 1 ” 

“ Do you think so? Honestly now ? ” said Sonya, smoothing 
her frock and her hair. 

Natasha solemnly drew her finger across her throat, and 
they both laughed gleefully. “ Let's hurry back," whispered 
.Natasha, patting a stray wisp of hair on her friend's head, ^ I’ve 
promised the ncjrt dance to Boris.” 

* m * * 0 

Wliilc the guests in the Rostovs’ hall whirled to and fro in 
the sixtli aaglaise of the evening, a t the other end of the town 
in one of its largest mansions, old Count Bezuhov lay in the 
throes of his sixth stroke. 

The dtx:tor3 had announced there tvas no hope of recovery. 
'Hie dying man had already received absolution and the 
.Sacrament, preparations were being made to administer 
extreme unction, and throughout the great house rdgned a 
tlirilling hush. Prince Vassily, who was the direct heir through 
his wife, and the Count's three daughtere, were in constant 
attendance at the bedside. 

Pierre arrived at the m^ion in a carriage which had Ijeen 
sent to his lodging by Prince Vassily. Somewhat to Pierre’s 
surprise, the carnage drew up outside the hack entrance to 
tlic mansion. Pierre got out, walked slowly upstairs, and was 
escorted by a whispenng, tiptoeing bevy of servants, doctors 
and nurses, into the immense bedchamber, divided by columns 
and an arch, and caipeted by Persian rugs. 

People were busy for several minutes around the high bed. 
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When tKey moved away, Piotc fdt a touch on his arm. He 
turned and saw old Princess Anna Druhetskoy, who murmured 
to him, Come along.” Pierre approached the bed and gazed 
at the old count's magnificent face, with its broad and lofty 
brow, proud cold eyes, and. fine^ though seimial mouth. 

The old count groaned. A servant hurried for^vard to turn 
him 00 his right side, so tliat he would be more comfortable. 
It was no easy task to move the heavy body, with its massive 
shoulders and tremendous arch of chest uac of count's 
arms dragged helplessly behind, and he made a vain effort to 
pull it alter him. The count noticed Pierre's look of pity 
during this struggle, and a smile appeared on liis lips—a feeble 
and anguished smile, contrasting strangely with those pow'erfiil 
features. At the sight of tha[ smile, Pierre felt liis tRroat go 
hard and thexc was a tickling in bis nose he could not endure 
and tears were suddenly wet and cold on his checks. 

The old count moaned and closed his eyes. Pierre sat and 
looked at him. He was lying very still. Pierre began to 
wonder what he ought to do next. 

Pierre felt a touch on hk aon. “ He is. . * * Let us go/* 
whispered Princess Anna. Pierre followed her out of the room. 

Two days later, when the will was read, Pierre learnt he 
was sole heir to Count Bezuhov’s huge fontine and many 
estates, which included some of the largest in Russia. 

• * * » • 

Moscow talks of nothing but the war* The Guards are 
already starting on ihdr march to the frondfir* Heaven grant 
that the Corsican monster who is destroying the peace of Europe 
may be foiled by the angel whom God in His mercy has given 
us as our Tsar. 

This terrible conflict has robbed me of one of my heart's 
dearest ailJt:s—I mean Nicholas Rostov^ the young man 1 spoke 
to you of ip the summer, who Kaa left the utiivcrdty and joined 
the army. Some day I will idl you all sve said lo each other 
in p*Tning, but as yet the sweet pain is too fresh in memory. Ah, 
dearest Marya, how lucky you are 10 know nothing of such joys 
and sorrows^ both so poignant as scarcely to be borne! 

^ 1-^t me hear all about the arrival of your brother *'\ndrey 
and his darling litde wife* 1 embrace you as I Icw^ you. 

JuuE."^ 

“ F*S.—Why arc we not together again on the blue walk in 
your sLudy, the c^njfid^nlial sofa? Why cannot 1 draw new hope 
and comfort Irom your divinely beautiful eyes? ** 
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She flatters me, thought Princess Marya Bolkotuky sadly, 
as she put down the letter on her dressing-table and glanced 
with a sigh into the mirron The glass rellectied a plain and 
sickly face and a thin, ungainly flgxtrc. But Julie 

had not flattered her friend m the least. The young piinc^s's 
eyes were so large and eicpressive and luminous, so alive witli 
intelligence and fine emotion, that they made the plainness of 
her face more attractive than any beauty. 

Princca Marya sighed again, then, with a guilty start of 
recollection, looked at her watch. She was five miniitcs late 
for her geonse^ lesson. Almos^t panic-stricken with fear, 
she rummaged in a drawer until she found a tattered exercise- 
book, then hurried from her boudoir along the corridors leading 
to her father’s room. 

Old Prince Nikolay Bolkonsky, once a commandcr-m-chief, 
had groum weary of life at Court and retired to his estate at 
Bleak Hills, where he lived with his daughter. Princess Marya, 
and her French companion. Mademoiselle Bourienne. He 
planned his days with military exactitude, and save during 
mea^ which had to be servM to the minute, spent every 
waking moment at work. 

Princess Marya knocked dm idly at the door and entered. 
Her father glanced round, then went on turning a snuff-box on 
a lathe. TTie great room was full of objects manifestly in 
comtant use—lugh bookcases with their glass doors open and 
their contents in wild ^order, tables strewn with maps and 
plans, an escritoire with a closely-written manuscript pad, 
carpenters’ tools lying all over the floor, half-finished chaits 
and cupboards. 

The old prince was a shrunken but vigorous littdc man. 
.^ficr a few more turns lie took his foot from the lathe and went 
up to his daughter. 

“ You’re late,” he said curtly, offering her an unshaven 
cheek. " Never mind, sit down! ” He drew up a chair to an 
empty table, pulled a lext-buok from a drawer and began, 
“ Now, madam, these triangles are cqualj kindly obs^e’ 
the angle ABC . . ^ 

As the lesson ^vent on, a scared look appeared in the princess’s 
eyes, and unsightly red blotches spread over her facef It was 
obvious that she did not imderstand a word, and that she was 
too afraid to ask for cxplanatjons. At length the old man 
thrust back his chair with a loud grating noise and jumped to 
his feet. 
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“ Your head m ust be made of wood \ ” he yelled. He paced 
angrily (.0 and fro, “ Mathctnatics is a grand subject,*^ he 
muttered. *'■ Paliencc, paticDce, that's all you need! You 
want to l>e something better than these silly tnodem girls, 
I hc^pc! ** 

Suddenly he came baci to her, laid his hand on her hair, 
and gaMd at her wth piercing tendtfness. “ It won't do, it 
Vp'on t iiOj he said gently. But there now^ run 
A^d if your brother Andrqr and that wife of his come bef^e 
diniiCTj remeniber Pm not to be disturbed.” 

^incess Marya was. in the divan'room struggling with her 
daily practice on the clavichord when Prince Audrey and Lise 
arrived. The little princess entered the room first; Marya 
rose from her stool wdth a cry of delight and clasped Lise in 
her arms. Use had grown Stouter, she thought, but her short 
upper lip, with its faint down and valiant smile, still mac 
as gaily as ever when she spoke. The two women kissed 
rapturously. 

nAitcr diuDcr, the old prince took Audrey back with him to 
his study, “ Well, my toe warrior*’^ he said, ** so you want to 
fight Bonaparte, eh ? Mind you beat him, or we Russians’Il 
all be his slaves. But come, tell me how we’re planning the 
Austrism campaign/^ 

Audrey hao to explain in full to the old tuun how the R iua ian 
^oops were to link up with the Austrians in time to confront 
N^olcon with a superior force before he could take Vienna. 

The moment of fkrewtU drew near. 

“ Father,” said Prince Andrcy haltingly, " I’ve brought 
you . . . my wift . . . with child. . . . I’m ashamed as it 
IS to leave her on ^'our hands, but + . 

Don^t talk nonsense. Say what you want/* 

** When tny wife’s confinernent is due, send to Moscow for 
an accoucheur. . . , And Jet him slay here! ” 

The old prince stared at him. 

y 1 admit that out of a million cases^ only one goes wrong, 
said Prince Audrey* his voice breaking, but they've htm 
telling her tMn^; she^ had a dream and she’s frightened/’ 

* H'm . . . li'm/' muttered the old prince. “All right. 
She s pretty. Well now, good-hyc/^ He gave his son his 
hand to kiss and embraced him. Rememba*, if you arc 
killed it will be a grief to me in my old age. . . /’ Hts voice 
rt>^ almost to a scream. “ But ii I learn that you have not 
behaved like the son of Nikolay Bolkonsky * . /* 
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Prince Audrey smikd^ “ You needn^t have said that^ 
father/^ he said aflectionately. 

,Thcy stood facing each other. The old man^s fierce eyes 
\vcre hxed on his son^s eyes, 

“ Well, what are you ivaiting for ? cried the old man 
suddenly; We have said goodbye. Get along/‘ He flung 
open the study door. “ Get along he roared^ his loud um 
angry voice echoing and reechoing down tlie corridor. 

Lise glanced up anxiously when her husband entered the 
drawing-room^ where she was talking with Princess Marya 
and Mademoiselle Bourienne. 

I must leave now/* he said^ looking at licr^ and there was 
almost a sneer in the “ now' **, as if it meant, ** Now hurry up 
and go ttirough youf little peiformancc/* 

“ Andrey? At once? ” said the little princess. She turned 
pale and gazed at him in anguish. He pul liis arms round her, 
then felt ner go suddenly limp. Very gently and carefully he 
carried her to a low chair, glanced into her face, and kissed her 
bloodless lips. 

Then he turned to his siaier. " Good-bye, Masha/^ he said 
quietly. They kissed each other^s hanas; Prince Andrey 
walkea swiftly out of die room. 

m * m m m 

By the middle of October, 1805, the first Russian troops 
were occupying the towns and villages of eastern Austria, 
They had expected orders to move on as quickly as possible 
to edect a Junction with General Mack and his Austrian army 
at Ulm. But tiiere were incomprehensible delays; orders and 
counter-orders succeeded one another with bew^Udering 
rapidity. The men were not sonj to rest for a while, many of 
them were cxliaustcd by the series of forced marches otct a 
stretch of more than a thousand miles. They were short of 
food, clothing, and equipment, and would remain so until the 
transport columns caught up with them. 

One of these regimaits amved at Braunau late one evening, 
bedraggled and dirty, with tom and buttonless uniforms and 
boots that gaped with holes—only to icam that ditre would be 
a general inspection an hour after dawn by the Russian com- 
mander-in-cmef and an Austrian general The general in 
command of this regiment was almost beside himself with fury 
at the news. His men had marched nveatyvfivc njUes that 
day, and now- they must sit up all night mending and cleaning 
a^nd polishing! ^ 
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Jusi after dawa he had the fathin snimded. Wfica the men 
were assembled and at attention, he stnitted aindoiisly to and 
fro before dieni, a^cably surprised by their neatness—the 
tom faoote were a pity, but couJan’t be helped, of count. 

The aide-de-camp who had brougJit the mstmetions from 
the commandcr-in-Hiiief approached the general and whispered 
something in his ear* The general’s grey whiskers bristled and 
his mottled red fowls sw^cd dangerously* Turning to a 
major, he snarled, ” A fine mess weVe made of it. Why 
didn’t you realize that the words ‘ in marching order ’ meant 
w earing their greatcoats ? ” He advanced nearer the regiment 
and bellowed hoarsely, “ Change into your greatcoats, lads, 
and for God’s sake be quick about it! ” 

Captains and sergeants bustled to and fro among the ranks, 
and instantly the regiment became a heaving mass of men 
straggling apart and shouting and laughing as they ran back* 
wards and forwards, stooping to remove tlicir l^apsacks over 
their heads, taking out their grey greatcoats, and thrusting 
their arms into the sleeves. 

It was half an hour before the men were in position again. 
The general’s nerves were raw. He walked before the regi¬ 
ment again with his ditlicring strut, and scanned it ivith 
merciless eyes. 

Suddenly he halted and the purple veins of !iis face and neck 
stood out like cords. A man in the second rank had on a blue 
greatcoat instead of a grey one. The general turned to the 
captain of the company and, pointing with his bngcr, yelped: 

* Who’s that dressed up like a bloody Hungarian? '* 

“ That’s Dolohov, Your E.'cceiiency, the degraded officer.” 

“ DcCTadcd to what? A private or a field-marshal? 
You’ll be dressing your men in petticoats next.” He strutted 
angrily up to Dolohov, who, with an impudent grin on his 
hard white face, gazed straight into the eyes of the general. 

What are you doing in a blue coat? “ barked the general. 
** Seraeant, rip it off the dirty b- 

“ General, 1 am here to obey orders-” began Dolohov, 

“ Silence! ” roared the general. 

—but not to endure insults! ” went on Dolohov in a clear 
and ringing voice. 

The general stared at him in astonishment. Then he 
growled, “ Get him into a grey greatcoat,” and strode angrily 
away. 

A few minutes later, old Prince Kutuzov, tJic comnundcr-ir.- 
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ciucf^ ^ccompsiiicd by aq Austnsii j^cocrs], arrived in a coacli 
from Vienna. Kutuzov^ stout and grizzM,^ seemed already 
oveccome by the weariness of age. He walked slowly and 
lisd^ly through the ranks, stopping now and then to occhange 
a mendly word with officers and soldiers, Inking at thdr 
boots, be often shook his head dejectcdlv, and pointed them 
out to the Austrian general. Behind Butuzov followed his 
suite; nearest of all to the commander-]n*diler was his hand¬ 
some adjutant. Prince Andrey Bolkonsky. 

After the review, Kutuzov and the Austrian general retired 
to the commander-in-chiers private room. Butuzov sent 
Andrey to get some documents. Outside the room he met 
Kozlovalcy, tiic adjat^nt on duty, 

“ No news from Mack? ” asked Kozlovskv. 

’* No.” ^ 

“ 1 suppose if he’d been beaten, the news would be here 
by now.” 

Very likely,” said .\ndiey, and was moving towards the 
door, when it was flung open, and a tall stranger, wearing the 
long coat and Maria Theresa order of an Austrian gtucr^ 
and mth a black kerchief tied round his head, lurched un¬ 
steadily into the room. 

“ Commander-in-chief Kutuzov? ” he dcmatided in a harsh 
German accent. 

” He is engaged,” answered Kozlovsky, rising and humedly 
barring the way to the commander-in-chiers room. ” Whom 
shall 1 announce? ” 

But at that moment Kutuzov himself opened the door and 
at the sight of the stranger, his jaw dropped stupidly. * 

The general with the bandaged heacl stumbled coweringly 
lomard, as though fleeing from some awful danger, ** ^ 

" You see the unfortunate Mack,” he groaned brokenly 

A scowl appeared on Kutuzov’s face, then vanished almost 
at once, and with a look of pity he threw his arm round the 
Austrian general, helped him into his room, and closed the 
door. 

The latcful neivs spread like wildfire among the Russian 
troops. GcDeral Mack had been outwitted by Napoleon at 
Ulm and surrendered the main Austrian army, hinweir 
had only ^aped capture by a miracle. 

The plight of the Russian army during the werka rkaf 
followed became perilous in the extreme. Puirued by French 
forces of a hundred thousand men, commanded by Napoleon 
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himself, Kutuzov’s Atttiy of thirty-five thousand beat a hasty 
retreat to the lower ground aliout the Danube. Here they were 
overtaken by the enemy, and fought rear-guard skirmishes, 
avoiding all engagements save those needed to secure the with¬ 
drawal of artiUery and bsggage. Desperately, they turned and 
stood at hay, at LambacE, Amsteten, and MelJc, but the only 
results of these actions was to accelerate the already rapid 
retreat. 

rfcOT Schdngrabcn they were lured to a halt by the false 
promise of a truce from Marshal Murat. Before they realised 
their deception, they found themselves trapped on their hillside 
position by a strong force rushed to the scene by Napoleon. 

The French were advancing so swiftly up the hill that 
Prince Andrqr could soon discern clearly thdr sashes and red 
epaulettes. The Rus s i an front line had formed with infantry 
on the right flank, artillery in the centre, and cavalry on the 
left. Prince Bagration, general in command of the right flan^, 
rode round the ranks of infantry, then dismounted, and gave 
the reins of his horse to a Cossack. He advanced a few paces 
before the centre of the line of infantrymen, bent and stretched 
his legs like a jockey, and straightened his cap. The French 
column came into sight round a bend in the bill. Prince 
Bagration turned for a moment to the front line and called out 
in a resolute voice: 

“ With God’s help, lads! ” 

Then, with the awkward, lumbering pace of a man rarely 
off horseback, be w^ked downwards over the uneven ground. 
Prince Audrey at bis side, and tlic men a little to the rear. 
Suddenly there was a crack of a shot from the French, tlii-n 
another . . . and then ftriug rang out steadily and wisps of 
smoke puffed from all along the dimbing enemy line. 

Several Russians fell. The snapping of shots from both sides 
was now so rapid as to make it tmposwblc to hear the shouts of 
the officers. ‘>Ncarly every soldier’s face was now comically 
smudged with powder as he plugged with his ramrod, got 
charges out of his pouch, or fired his musket. 

By the Andrey got down to the hollow at the foot of the 
hill tlic air was so dense with the white and acrid smoke that 
he could sec only a few yards around him, and every other 
sound was muffled by the continuous roll of musketry. Two 
soldiers p^sed him dragging a third up the hill; his head was 
covered with blood and he was coughing and gasping. 

Suddenly .Andrey felt liis arm gripped, and found himself 
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staring into tic excited face of Prince Bagration. " Send 
down the two battalions of the Sixth ChasseLsT' he ydkd. 
Pnnee Audrey nodded. As he made his way back uo the hill 
the redemg smoke cleared. He could hearW nof only *e 
whiz of bullets but the low hum of cannon-balls and grenades 
A bal! tore mto the earth quite near him, throwin^p the 
soil vridi stupendous force. He gave the order to &e com- 

and reported to Kutuzov 
wrho asked him to ride at once to the batte^ in the centr^nd 
see how things were ihring. ^ 

^drey rode to the^altery and dismounted by the end one 
of m four eannoM Directly facing the battery on the skvlkc 
of the oppcMite bill could be seen the vilJage of Schongra^cn 

three inwcs of Fre^h hoops advaocing. The battery was 

named r^hin, who kept up its fire so briskly that the French 
fought the mam forces must be coocentrated there. 

Md twice liad attacked m strength and been driven back wiS 
heavy slaughter by the grapeshot from its four cannons 

tfA'i'r if the battery, Tushin had managed 

to set fire to Schongraben. At the sight of the merry bl^e. 
the ^nnm danced Idte children, then, without w^ing^o^ 
TusI^ s ^U^cnons t^gan aiming all four cannons at it. 

»l,^ (5 ^couraged one another glcefiiJIy as 

the fire rapidly spr^d; give em another to fry their bacon ’* 
In revenge, the French station^ ten cannons on the rieht 

VVrSfn'?f^®' poundirf away heavily at Tiishin's battery 
Withm a few minut« the balls were falling among his cannot’ 
fcn^king over two bones and tearing the foot offa gmSS " 
An hour later Kventeen of the Forty gunners were dead 
But Tusl^ a frail htde still ran to and fro amid fhe 

rackc^ shuddering from head to foot 
at Mch b<»m of the t^on chirping “ Smash away, lads” ” 
in hu w-cak falsetto, aiming the ^ns, cstimadtig the charces 
now here now there for*^‘iust one mo^pipcZXt 

Andrey rode back to Kutuzov, who told him to order Tushin 
to retreat at once. One cannon ball afrer another flciv over 
on the return journey, and in spite of all his 
L^’ tincontrollablc shiverini!. “I 
mwtn t be ^diraid, he thought, and deliberately rode into the 
nudst of the Bhell-tom battery before dmnoimting ^ 
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Among the four cannons and Uieir pcjrspiriiig gunn<^rs now 
raged a din that seemed to come from ad sitJes* from under the 
eartli, from the sky. Horses and men lay inextricably mingled 
in a blood-strc^vTi wdter of harness and wheels* Tushiu was 
arguing with a stalT-officcr as Audrey came up, and firom time 
to time glancing with delight at number one gunner of the 
second cannon, who was riotously drunk and toiling like a 
madman^ 

Here comes anotlier of their mothballs/' squeaked Tushin 
to the dmnkcn gunner, as a cannon-baD thudded into the 
earth beside him. Mind you throw it back^ Ivan.” 

"Arc you mad?” shouted the officer. ** YouVe been 
ordered ti^dce already to retreat.” 

Why pick out me?” said Tushin timidly^ looking with 
alarm at the superior officer* 

The officer ducked smartly to avoid a cannon-balL He was 
about to speak again, when another ball rushed past him. He 
turned his hom*s head, applied his spurs, and galloped aw^y, 

“RetreatI Every'one must retreat!” he shouted from a 
distance. 

A hoarse roar of laughter went up from the guonera. 

Prince An drey gave a stem order to Tushin, then helped 
tlic gunners to_ move the two cannom that were undamaged 
down tlic safe side of tlie hUL ** Good-bye till we meet agaitij” 
he said to Tushin, then hdd out hh hand. 

** Good-bye,” said Tushin, tears streaming down his cheeks* 
« * * « * 

MeanwfiilCj on the left flank the Pavlograd regiment of 
hussars were suddenly ordered to repulse a surprise attack, 
^d young Ensign Nikolay Rostov had scarcely time to swing 
into the saddle before the command mng out to form in order. 

Sabres clinked out of their sheaths. 

” Forward, qmck, gallop! ” yelled the commander. 

The horses" haunches m the front line moved away from 
Nikolay. Shots rattled in the distance* On the right Nikolay 
could ™ the line of hu^ars, advancing, aa it seemed to him, 
incredibly slowdy. 

" (Quicker/* snapped the ^vord of command along the line, 
and Nikolay felt his horiie^s hindquarters sink as he settled bjto 
a gallop. Far ahead he could sec a dark, moving band. 
That must fae the enemy, be decided; wdl, Pm ready for 
him; and he could feel already the exhilarating downward 
slash of his sabrc- The thrill of the dash through Sic cold keen 
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air made his pulses beat like hanuners. He applied the spurs, 
and horse sped forward in an easy and powerful rhythm, 
outs^pping the line witli a speed as unreal as a dream, 

Nikolay saw the French unifornis clearly now advancing 
across the field. All at once a humming as of a myriad of 
bees swept over Nikolay; the other horses were catclAng up 
with him and passing him; wiother hussar crashed into him 
and turned round with a face red with fury as his horse pounded 
on, and suddenly Nikolay knew that the line had gone by and 
idt him behind. 

“ What’s the matter? I’m not moving. I’m falling, I'in 
killed,” he said to himself. His horse sank to his knees, and 
Nikolay was alone in the middle of the field. Blood spur ted 
from the horse’s head, Nikolay tried to get op, dragged his 
left leg from under the horse, then fell down again. 

His sabreuche was entangled in the saddle. He pulled it 
free, and stood up. His left arm liad gone numb and the wrist 
and hand felt as if they did not belong to it He examined his 
hand carefully for spots of blood. 

“ Thank God, here’s someone to help me,” he said to himself, 
noticing some men running towards him. The leader of tlie 
men wore a qucer^looking shako and a blue coat and had a 
swarthy fiicc and a hooked nose. Behind him came many 
more, tunning swiftly, and in their rear two men were holding 
Russian hussar; he must fac wounded, too, thought 

Tlie advancing soldiers had low<a‘ed their bayonets and were 
now running so swiftly and intently towards Nikolay that a 
quiver of fear passed through him. ” Can they be French ? ” 
he wondered, “And are coming to kill me? Afe, whom 
«e^nc loves , , , mother . . . Natasha . . . Sonya . . . 
Julie? Impossible.” 

The man with the hook nose was now so near that Nikolay 
could see a breathlessly eager sdUncss in his face, Nikolay 
snatched up his pistol, but instead of aiming and firing it he 
found himself unable to do more than fling it at the Frendiman 
Then he turned and set off running across the field as fast as 
his legs would carry him, jumping over hedges, darting and 
spurting with tlie panic verve of a hare escaping from doM. 

Whenever he looked back, a chill of horror ran down his 
spine; they were gaining on him, A hundred yards in front 
was a wood he knew to be occupied by Russian infantrv but 
he was exhausted, and his left arm seemed Id wdgii a huii^cd 
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poumU. ^Hc glanced round; the man with the hook nose 
had dropped on one knee and was taking aim at him, Nikoky 
moanedj he could roit no farther, he ducked as the bullets 
whizzed by and over him. Then, dutching hU left hand in 
his light, he made a last dc^airlng cSbrtj sttimhliiig ami 
gasping he reached the _ wooa just as a volley of musketry 
crackled from the Russian sharpshooters' line at its edge, 
putting the band of Frenchmen to flight. 

By nigh^J the Irench had been driven back far enough to 
mlow the Russian army to escape from the trap and continue 
its retreat in safety. All along the road, wounded men were 
hogging for scats on the cannons, but the gunnery had been 
ordered to refuse ail “ lifts ” so that the artillery could be got 
away as quickly as possible. ^ 

A white-faced young ensim of hussars, nursing a bandaged 
arm, approached Tushin’s battery and implored the frodded 
litUc captain for a seat. “ Captain, for God's sake. I’ve hurt 
my arm, he said beseechingly, “ For God’s sake, I’m done 
up, I can’t walk another step.” It was evident from his 
pttcoiis tone he had been everywhere refused. 

“ Let him get on, let him get on,” said Tushin. He turned 
to a gunner. But where’s the wounded officer? ” 

*' We took him off, he was dead,” said the gunner, 

his place, my dear,” said Tushin to 
Nikolay Rostov. ” Sit on Mrs. Gobolov,” he added, indicating 
the cannon from which they had removed the dead officer. 

“ Where arc you wounded? How did it happen? ” asked 
Tusliin. 

“ It’.s only a sprain,” stammered NikoJ.ay, shamtraccdly. 

“ But there's blood on the cannon,” said Tushin. 

*■ That was the dead officer staiued it ” said an artilleryman, 
carefully wiping away every speck of blood from the shining 
cannon. 

• * * * ♦ 

Pierre had led a very lotidy, idle, and carefree life before 
he become Count Bezuhov and one of the richest men in 
Russia, Now, however, he found liiimelfso beset by visitors, 
so occupied with affairs, that he never managed to get a moment 
to himself unless he stayed in bed. He had to sign eoiiude^ 
papers, appear at nrieetings of lawyers^ hold long consiilUlions 
with the stewards of hh many estates, and in general take control 
of all sorts of biisLncsa about which he kncw‘ nothing and cared 
even less. Moreover, himdreds of people who had hitherto 
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bten quite unairare or his existence now rarely let him alone if 
they could help it. 

Prince Vassily was by far the most assiduous of all tln^sc wclh 
wislicrs, and no trouble was too great for him in his efforts to 
acrusiom the awkward young man both to the dignities and 
pleasures of liis important new station. He obtained for 
him mi appointmpr as gentleman of the bedchamber, insisted 
on hK stant^ with him at his mansion in Petersburg, !md 
introduceu him evcJTnvhcrc into the best society. 

Kerre found, to his no small gratification, that the lovely 
£llcn appeared to share her father’s liking for his company 
He became her constant escort at the many balls, assemblies, 
and concerts oF the season, and more than one interested 
obsen-er noticed his naive admiration of her beauty. 

“She’s ^quisite, isn't she?” ^\nna Pavlovna Scherer 
whiswrcd m his ear one evening. “And how she carries 
hciOTin Such grace and perfection of manner I Happy will 
be he wlio wins her. Even tlic most insignificant man would 
take a brilliant plate in society as her husband.” 

Pierre walked over to tlie comer ivhcre Ellen was seated 
with Arm a Pavlovna’s aunt. Elicn looked round smiling at 
him, and made room for him at her side on the divan She 
leaned forward. Her dress was cut very' low both in front and 
lithind, her bosom was revealed in all its allure to his short¬ 
sighted ^cs, and her neck was so close to his lips that he could 
have kissed it almost without moving. He breathed the 
intmate fragrimce that came from her, leU the warmth of her 
body against his own. The close-fitting gown she w^re seemed 
less than a veil. 


So you have never known until now that I am desirable? ” 
her naked beauty seemed to be murmuring to him. ” That I 
am a woman ? A woman to be enjoyed by anv man ” mw. 
looked at him. “ By you, too,” her eyes said. 

Pime tossed restlessly on his bed iJiat night. In earlier 

^11 sorts of rumours 

about Ellen Vassily, There s something 


joy she excites in me,” 
true about her lovers. 
.\natoJe . . 


. in the 

he thought. "I wonder if it's 
They even say her own brother 


In NoyembCT, Prince Vassily had to go on a Government 
tour of inspccticm through four provinces. The eve of his 
dtpmu,. »,B EUert birthday, W in ceUbmdS, Prin« 
Vassily gave asupper-pany to a few select friends and relations. 
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After the guests had departed, Ellen and Pierre remained for a 
long time alone in the little drauing-rooiri. 

“ Aline,” said Prince Vassily, to his wife, as he paced 
irniiibly to and fro, “ go and see what they arc doing,” 

'I'lie princess returned a few moments later. 

”Jiist the same! ’* she said. 

Prince Vassily frowned, and one comer of his mouth twitched 
with an ugly, brutal effect. Suddenly he dung back his head 
and strode resolutely into the drawing-room. He walked 
tjniekly up to Picirc. The prince’s face was so impressively 
solemn that Pierre got up in alarm on seeing him, 

"Thank God!" said Prince Va^y. “ My wife has told 
me all about iL” He put one arm round Pierre, die other 
round Ins daughter. "My dear boyl Ellen I How glad 1 
am! Hjs voice faltered. “ I loved your father . . . and 
she will make you a good wife. . . . God’s blessing on you 
bolhl ” Tears were moist on his cheeks. 

Six tveeks later they were married. 

* « « • « 

Soldiers! The Rimnan army is coming to meet you, to 
avenge the Austrian army, the army of LUm. They are the 
forces you have defeated at HoIIabrunn, and have been pursuing 
ev^ nnee. The position we occupy is b poweriiil one, and 
while they will march to outflank me on the right, they will 
their flank to me. Let every man be fully iiupii^ by 
the idea that we must subdue these mttiiona of England, who 
are seised with such hatred of our country. This victory will 
conclude our campaign, ^ 

Napoleok.” 

Such was the proclamation read to the French troops on 
the eye of the battle of Austcriitz. Fresh reinforccinents from 
Russia had joined Kutuzov’s army, also a large Austrian 
force tinder General Weicrothcr. The Emperor Francis of 
.Austria and the Tpr Alexander had met at OlmQia and 
summoned a council of war, where it was decided—against 
the advice of Kutuzov—to advance at once and fight a general 
engagement with Napoleon. 

The allied armies advanced to a point west of Austcrlitz, 
where the main Russian force took up their position on the 
Pratzen beighijs, facing the French army on the opposite 
htibidc two miles away. 

Napoleon himself rode among the bivouacs while the 
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prMlamation was being read to hJs troops. The soldiers 
lighted wisps of straw and ran after him crying “ Fter 
I tmpmar !' ITie shouting and the flares went on for a tone 
time before ^ey died down. The allied armies, two m 0 « 
away, thought the French must be putting out their camp- 
firra and bead^ a hasty and contused retreat. On sudi 
tnllfis hang the dcstinlea oi nations. 

At t« o’clock in the evening the allied generals held a final 
counol of war m Kutuzov’s quarters, Kutuzov, his uniform 
imhuttoned, and lus fat neck bulging over the collar, was 
sitting m a low chair, hU pudgy old hands laid limply on the 
for delay had been ignored and he had 
ell] he jiad to say* He was almost asleep* 

Wth the air of a man who has not a moment to lose, Weie- 
mther, the Austrian stafT^ommander, glanced impaticfitly at 
Kutuzov’s ^ping cydids, and began explaining ihc plait of 
attack. I he brunt of the action was to foil on the Russians 
who were to be the first to descend &om the IVan rr n heights’ 
w as to attack the French right flank and drive it back to the 
Bohemian mountains. 

Kutu^v had begun to snore. He was exhausted by many 
mghts without sleep. Wderother looked at him with contempt 
then WMt on \%-ith his long and intricate account of the dispod- 
non of forces for the morrow. 

“ If NaTOleon could have attacked us, he would have done 
so to*day, he said. ‘ Personally, 1 doubt if he has as many as 
foity thousand troops. ’ 

’* case he is going to meet his ruin in awaidna^ our 

atlacl:^ observed a Russian general ironically, 

? The enemy have Mdo^hed their fires and a continual 
noi^ has been heard in their camp," retorted Weicrathcr. 

rhat mcaiis they axe either rctreatiii^the only thing we have 
to fenr—Dr chan^ng their posiiion, ^ui even if ihcv were to 
take up their position at Turas, it would merely be sav™ us a 
good deal of our trouble, and all our arrangements would 
remaiji unaltered in the alightcsL^" i 

“ How that be? ” said Prince Andrcy, who had Jonc 
awaitmg the opportunity to c-xpress his doubts. Bm at 
that moment Kutuzov opened his eyes, cleared his throat 
huskily^ and looked round at the gentraJs. 

‘‘Gcndcmcn, tlie disposidon for to-moirow—for m^aw 
ra^cr, Sts Its nearly one o’clock—can’t be altered now” he 
said. '’Vou have heard it, and wc will aU do oi^ duty 
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And before a battle nodiing is 30 important , * . as a good 
night’s rest/* 

« * * • ^ 

Seated on a little grey Arab horse, a few pace in advance 
of his marshals, Napoleon was gajdug mtently and silcndy at 
^e hills occupied by tlic enemy. He had slept well, and fell 
in cxceUent ^irits. It nine o’clock in the morning of 
December 2, 1805, the aimivcrsary of Hi coronation- 

Atovt a sea of mist he could discern the Rossiaii troops 
moving across the hills in the distance^ and hear the ateai^ 
noise of filing in the valley. ^ fece, still, thin, and hand- 
did not sdr a muide, his glittering eyes were fixed on 
one spot. His forecast had proved correct. Part of the 
Russian forces were going down into ihe valley towards the 
Mnds and lakes, while part w^erc evacuating the hdghti of 
Pratxen, which he regarded as the key of the position. Soon 
the Russian left flank would become hopelessly exposed by its 
vain attack on die French right, and then he would launch 
the pickof Soult^s and Bemadotte’s forces in a smashinig counter- 
stroke which would capture the Pratzen heights. 

Half-an-hour later Kutuzov and Prince Audrey w^erc 
following a column of carabineers down the heights. The log 
was hegtrming to lift, and a mile and a half away the Frenefi 
troops could be ragucly perceived on the opposite hills. J^ow 
on the left the firing had become much louder. 

Prince Audrey turned to an adjutant, and aaked him for 
the loan of his field-glasses. 

“ Look! look! ” cited the adjutant in horror, pointing not 
to die opposite hiMls, but straight down the hill before them- 
theFmich!” 

^ Not two iiundred yards away, advancing rapidly up the hill¬ 
side towards the Russian infantry on iheir right, was a dense 
column of French soldiers- 

We must w'am the Apseron regiment,” yelled Andrey to 
Kutuzov. But at that moment volleys rang out dose by on 
all sides, every tiling was lost in a cloud of smoke, and suddenly 
a hoarse Russian voice shouted ^ 

It^s all up, mates 1 ” 

Instantly, ^ if the cry were a command, a pell-mell rush of 
fleeing troops swept by Andrey. When they had gone past, 
he saw Kutuzov pressing a blood-soaked itandkeremef to Hs 
check. 

You arc wounded? ** gasped Audrey. 
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"The wound's not here, but there,” said Kutuzov. pomtinP 
'? t^’c runninv sold,era* He lashed his horae and rodrto thf 
nghr^oUowetf by -fVndrey. A fricsh oiulaught by flying croivds 

■n>«/»t™crSrfr™d 

nghi and forced their way through to a Russian batte^. 

tJ,c Pfench were racing towSefe^f 

^ ‘s srsiri E 

let )t drop from his hands. itK^meatat tJag 

** the flap 

Lads, forwi^ he screamed, seizing the sia/f of the fiaf 

S^XnT®,''^‘r the heavy stall; he stumbled forwa^* 

The French captured the Praizen lieights and iheir cavalrv 

^SrA? ^ Russian rearguard, now surging 2 

panic djso^er along the banks of the ponds near the villavl of 
AiigcsL On the narrow dam over the Satschan pond a ihStS 
of men with faces wry with the terror of death staled madJ? 
^ith one another in tlic rush to get across, amid i 
and cannom, under horses’ legs and between 
wheeis, crmhing and suiTocating one another, dymp siennmrr 

onw^, ,^c every few seconds a cannon-ball tore die 
and smashed down among them, or a grenade burat and flun? 
over a wide circle the blood and flesh of tliosc it had killed ® 

j®'- ^ soldier, knocyng dow™iwo 

others and floundering on to die slippery ice of the milloond^ 

A general at the Ikr end of the dam fifted his hand in waSSv 
Just then a catmon-ball zoomed over the crowd, evera-oM 

*•" 

"On ihc icei Get on tlic icel ” ydled countless voic« 
Hundreds of sddicra running from die dam m to ^e 

frcjzcn pond,. Others, finding their w^y to the ire u 

h»,« b*«i & hoK» 

die hoav\- gun-carriages behind tiiem. ' 

The ice, swaimidg^now with soldiers, hoiws and artlllr™ 
bcga= » .plmlc and cr«t. Huge pi«« brekt aw ™»7d 
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men and horses fouad themsdvc$ struggling in ihe vvatcr. 
Meanwhile:; the cannoti-baJb fell in a thickening storm, shatter¬ 
ing the pond and it$ ma^s of shrieking^ tkowning \ictiins into 
a milh of ice and bicxid. 

#>**«# 

“ To the health of beautiful women . . . and their lovem/* 
said DoIohoVj raising his glass of champagne to Pierre ajid 
gazing boldJy into bis eyes- 

They w'ere guests at a dinner of the Englbh Club in Moscow, 
and sat facing each otlier across the long tabic. As usual, 
Pierre had drunk too much. Indeed, ever since his raarriage 
he had been diiuking more and more heavily. He spent mcjsi 
of his time sitting alone in his study with a bottle of wine at his 
side. People said the way he neglected his lovely wife was 
shameful. Fortunately, there was never any lack of admirers 
to escort Ellen to the balls and jcjV&j, where her beauty still 
reigned without peer, 

Dolohov, who had been restored to officer's rank for bravery 
in action, was on leave from the front. He and Ellen had been 
about a good deal together of late, Pierre knew no reason 
whateii^tr to believe there was anything between them. But 
at the look in Doluhov’s ^es as he raised hb glass, Pierre 
lurched to his feet, leaned forward unsteadily over the table, 
and said in a low voice' 

You . . . you blackgjuard . . * I challenge you/^ 

Pierre’s second was his friend, Nesvitsky, and Dolohov's 
was young Nikolay Rostov, An officer called DeiiLsov agreed 
to act as urnpireH The five met at the Sokolniky copse ticar 
Moscow at eight o’clock the next morning. 

Denisov gave Pierre and Dolohov their pistols, stepped back, 
and cried, ** At the word * three * you may advance tow'ords 
each other and fire! O-one . ^ , two . . , three! " 

Dolohov walked slowdy towards Pierre, his ice-blue ey^cs 
intent on the face of his antagonist, and his lips, os always, 
tivfsted into a smilen Pierre held his pistol in hb right hand, 
with the arm ftihy outstretched. He was obviously afraid of 
killing himself with it. He had never held a pistol before. 

Pierre shut his eyes and fired. When he opened them again 
he could see nothing for the smoke. He stood still aw^aiting 
Dolohov’s shot. The smoke cleared. Dolohov was duidling 
hb left side, and Ntkolay Rostov was supporting him, “ft 
canT be over . . . already," mosmetf Dolohov. ** My 
mother . * He fell limp in Rostov’s arms. 
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Three hours Jatcr Pierre was sitting in his study when 
rushed in* '* Tm die laughing-stock of aU Moscow,” she cried 
furiously. ” You, you of all people going in for deeds of 
valour. You were drunk, and didn’t know what you were 
doing, and you’ve killed ”—^licr voice rose to a screanir—“ a 
better man than you in all respects.’* 

Don t speak to me . , . 1 implore you,” muttered Pierre 
huskily. 

'■ Why Wouldn't I speak ? 1 tell you there aren’t many 
women with husbands like you who wouldn’t have taken a 
lover, only—HonJy 1 havai’t done it,” she cried. 

“ We had better part,” groaned Pierre, He was in physical 
agony, and felt as if he were choking. 

tneam,” said Ellen, if you give me a fortuDc.” 

» and staggered towards her. 

1II kill you! he shouted. He snatch^ up a marble slab 
from the table. 

Blip slacked and darted away from him. A spasm of 
Jralhing distorted Pierre’s faccj he flung down the slab, 
amvenng it into fragments. “Go!" he roared, “Gol” 
She ran out of the room. 

A week lattt Pierre made over to hU wife the revenue of 
all his estates in Great Russia, which made up the larger half 
of his property. 

***** 

He began to spend more and more time at his dub. The 
life he had been leading in Petersburg now filled him with 
loathmg. He could no longer endure the tedious ceremonial 
ol service at Court, and the brilliant and inane round of society 
rwolted bim. He took to drinking heavily a gain^ sought out 
the gay companions of his bachelor days, and soon his orgies 
of dissipation became such a byword tn the capital that cv^- 
one b^an to say he was bcsmirdiing not only his own name 
but that of the lovely Countess Ellen. Pierre felt there was 
_tU6ticc m dm charge, and, to avoid compromising his wife 
ne left Petersburg for Moscow, 

In caw-going Moscow, with its love of indolciicc and its 
dislike of formahty, he felt comfort able, warm, at home, and 
snugly duty, as in an old drcssmg-gowTi. Everyone, from the 
old ladies to the children, welcomed hbn back like a Jonc- 
j *«cmed to ihcm a prince of good feilovil, 
a dclighttul, kind-hearted, good-hmnouricd, eccentric a gener¬ 
ous and jovial Russian gendeman of the old school "charidcs 
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and benevolent societiesi schools^ sutKcription concerts, and 
churches never appealed m v^kk to him. 

As soon as He was lolling in his place on the sofa at his club 
he was surroimded by a circle of his friends. After a few 
bottles of margot, everyone was laughing or talking excitedly 
around him. Whene%Tr there were quarTeLs^ his kindJy smiles 
and casually uttered jokes were enough to reconcile the bitterest 
enemies. He was die most popular man in Moscow. 

But, for all his carefree air, Pierre often reflected sombrely 
that he w^as merely the weaJdty husband of a Pithless wife* a 
retired kitmmiThiTT^ fond of cadng and drinking and talking^ 
and litdc cIbc— a rnaHj in short, who was idling away ins life 
imiead of mating the most of it. 

Like many other men, especially Russians, he allowed bis 
intdligcncc to cripple his draire to act. He saw too dearly 
the sham and falsity of life. Every sphere of humao effort 
appeared to him tainted ivich evil and deception. Whatever 
he tried to be, whatever he took up, quicUy seemed corrupt 
and ftitilc to him. Meanwhile he had to live^ had to occupy 
himselJ' with something. It was an agony beyond endurance 
to be rccninded of the insoluble problems of life, so he abandoned 
himself, simply in order to for^t them, to any and every form 
of distraction, especially the most potent of aD, drmi and 
women. 

* « * * « 

At Bleak Hills there was still no news of Andrcy when his 
wife^s labour commented. A relay of horses had been sem to 
the high-road for die German specialist, who was expect^ 
every minute, and men were despatched with lanterns to guide 
him over the holes in the ice. 

Princess Marya could no lonireT read her book ^ she sat in 
silence, her luminous eyes watcking the wrinkled hice of her 
old nur^c, who, lool^g up from the stocking she was knitting, 
kept saying, God is mcrcifiil, doctors arc never wanted." 

Suddenly one of the windaws blew open, and a draught 
fluttered the curtain and swept chilly through the room. The 
old nuTsc put down her atocking and walked over to the 
window. 

Princes, my dearie, thcrc*s someone driving up the avenue. 
With lanterns—it must be the doctor I " she said. 

** Ah, thank God I " said Princess Marya, “ I must go meet 
him; he do^ not know Russian.*' 

Princess Maryu went oul to the head of the stairs. A foot- 
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^ candle stood an Itie first lajidieg, and down below 
the butler was opening the door. 

She heard a voice that seemed familiar to her, the butler 
answered mmething, then steps In thick overshoes becan 
mounung the lower, unseen, pan of the staircase. ^ 

S * \ " *^an't be ”-aud 

j^t then, on the landing where the roounan stood with a candle 
there came into si^t the face and figure of Prince Andrey’ 
He was pale and dun, and his face 1^ a strangely altered 

fnSd to S. **' “P 

“You did not get tny letter then?” he asked ''The 

whom he had met at the last station, 
followed him upstairs. Andrcy flung off his fur coat and 
m^hoes, and went with the doctor into the little princess's 

black hair lay m curls about her swollen and perspiSng c^ccla 
and s^ was smiUng joyfully. The agony &d only Vt left 
her. eyes were Ml of terror, and when they rited m 
P nnee Audrey « the foot of the bed they showed no change 

^ ki»cd her ,dad4 

muronircd-a word he had ncv'cr used 
to her before-^ I love you so, and we are going to be vcA^ 
if at him with a face ofu^uiry, alS 

The pains begiw again, and the old nuree asked Prince 
Andrey to l®ve the wm. He went into the next room and 
sat down. A few minutes later a woman ran out and gave 
Andrey a panic-stncfccn glance. He buried his face in his 
hands. HelpI^, animal groans were coming from the room 

He W u doctor came om' 

Prince Andrey went into the room. He saw th^ t™™!.?:- 
hands of the old nunc holding something red and tiny squeal in? 

Your son, ’ she muttered. He went to liS 
bedside. His wife was Iring dead, and her short upp^ 
^^uimcd up a Imle witii t£e same ehitdbh appeaiia|’3fJS 

Two hours later Prince Andrey went softly into his father’s 
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room^ old prince knew everything already* Without r 
word, his rough old arms dosed like a vice round Ji±s son*s 
neck and he bur$t into 

• * * 4 * 

this is all we fought for/^ reflected Ensign Nikolay 
Rostov bitterly* “ So this h how we^vc saved the freedom 
of Europe! 

It was a sunlit aftcrtioon m June tSoy. Nearly eighteen 
months had passed since the battle of Austerlitz, The French 
had gained victory after victory—Jena, EyJau, Fricdland. 
Finally the Tsar Alexander had Income tired of the struggle 
and arranged a truce. Tenday he was to meet Napoleon at 
Tilsit to sign the terms of peace. 

In the public square two batulioiiSt one Russian^ the other 
French, stood facing each other. The two Emperors rode to 
meet each other between tliem. The handsome, youthfkl 
Alexander wore the uniform of the Horse Guards^ Napoleon a 
tricorne hat and a blue uniform over a white vest. 

Both Emperors dLsmounted and shook hands. Napoleon 
had a repumve smile on hU flabby white face. 

Nikolay had just come back from a visit to his friend Denisov, 
lying with a wounded leg in field-hospttalH. Young Rostov 
could not get the memory of the filth and disease and neglect 
out of his mind* and the stench of rotting corpses was so strong 
in his nostrils that he still kept looking round to see where it 
came from* 

Men had died hideously in battle, he said to himself as he 
watchc^ the two Emperors ■ they have been blown to pieces, 
their limbs have been wrenched off, for what? Merely for 
Alexander to embrace like a brother tliis smug, complacent 
fiendj still the arch-tyrant of Europe. . * . 

Two years latcr^ in iBog, the friendship between die two 
monarclLH bad become so close that when Napslcon declared 
war on Austria, a Russian corps crossed the frontier to fight 
side by side with the French against their old ally. 

4 4 4 4 • 

Prince Aridrcy spent most of his time nowadays on his estates 
at Ryazan, leaving his infant son, NLkoluslika, in the care of 
the old prince at Bleak Hills. 

In May iBog certain dudes in connection with the 
estate made it necessary for Prince Audrey to visit ihc marshal 
of the district This marshal was Count Ilya Rostov* He 
^ w.f,b: 
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ruf^theTnight warmJy, and begged him to 

j^tiring &ie coimc of the evening Prince Andrey glanced 
at Natasha, who appeared to him absurdly gay 
hWlf ™ about? " he kept asfing 

Alone in hts room, he found sleep eluded him. He got 
up and flung open tlic window. tIic night was fresh and 
bright and silent. To the right was a great, leafy tree and 
ahove It die moon, almost full, in a starlS spring sL. ' 

»l^^^dcnty he heard the chatter of girls’ voices overhead. 

Eionya, Sonya, do look, what a moon!" said a girl from the 
window above. She must have been leaning right out of the 

?n ’T of hc> dfess and even 

her breaking. All was hushed and stonily quicL like the 
moon and its lights and shadows. ? i »t 

eitquisitel" murmured the first 
voice. Prince waited while the gir! remained there 

sev'^I nuoutes. He licard now and then a rustle or a sigh. 

sJam ^ tlien! And she dosed the window with a 

to Bleak Hills. His father 
ni««ly and restless, Prince Audrey 

ufe >■'' ’"■wif f" 

The Rostovs, iw, were going to Petersburg for the ball 
which was to be Natasha’s tfibut in society. ’ 

* • * • * 

rhlr^hnS^ a^Sonra both wore white dresses and red roses in 
their hair. They knew that many people at the hall, which 
was one of ^e most bnlhont ever held in Russia, were g anS 
at them wi^ a^u^tion. But neither of the girls felt hapSf 
The orchestra h^ been playing for nearly hal^an-hour ^nd 
*'^rr**^ asked either of them to dance. ‘ 

PiOTc Bezuhoy went up to Prince An drey and took him 
by the arm. You alwap dance," he said brusquelv 
Here $ the young Rostov girl; ask her ” msqueiy. 

Prince Andrey went forward in the direction indicated by 
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Pierre* He looked very aiLractive and gallant in hia white 
uniform of a cavalry colonel^ and many eyes followed him as 
he walked acn^ and bowed before Natashu^a tremulouSj 
despairing face. He raised hb hand to put it round her wabt 
before he had finbhed uttering hb invitation* 

I have been waituig such a long time for yoU|^* the young 
girl seemed to say in the anuie that appeared through her 
starting tears. 

Prince Andrcy^ was one of the licst dancers of his day. 
Natasha danced exquisitely. Her face beamed with a rapture 
of haupiiie^s. And Prince Audrey, as they vfhirled round and 
round, as his arm drew that slender, supple wubt nearer to 
him, as he felt her stirring close and smiling gaily up at hiin— 
Prince Andrcy knew the mtoxi cation of her ocauty had gone 
to hb head. 

Next day Andrcy called at the Kostovs, and m the weeks 
that followed became a constant vbitor to their lodging* 
Everyone in the house knew why he came, of comse, but no 
one dare breathe a word about it to the scared and flushed 
young girlj until one morning her mother said to her gravdy: 

“ What has he said to you* Natasha? ” 

“ Marnma, does it matter hb being a widower? " she asked 
instead of answering. 

** Hush, Natasha. Pray to God. Marriages are made xn 
heaven.” 

Mamma, darling, how I love you! How happy I am! ” 
cried Natasha, hugging her mother. 

Prince .\ndrey had to ohtain his father"s consent before he 
could many* He set off for Bleak Hilb. 

The old prince ibtimed to hb son's request without showing 
a trace of the wrath it aroused in him. Then in a calm tone 
he answered^ " Firsdy, the marriage h not a bzdiiant one 
from the pomt of view of birth or fortune. Secondly, you 
arc still in v<^ delicate health and the girl b very young. 
T^dly^ the girl b too young and inexperienced to be entrusted 
with the care of your son. 

Fourthly,” he added, ” I beg you to postpone the marriage 
for a ycarj go abroad and get really well, and thco^ if your 
love—your passion—your obstiiiacy—arc so strong, then get 
married. And that*s my last word about it.” 

Prince Audrey knew hb father would never alter hb mind. 
He agreed to the condition of a year's delay, and returned to 
Petersburg* 
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He approached Natasha vrith downcast eyes. “ I have 
rainute I saw you/* he said. Can 

She carac nearer to him and stopped. He took her hand 

^RQ k.Lh'jCQ It- 

“ Do you love me? " he asked. 

She hoist into sobs, 

T- *“*!’ smiling thmugh her tears. 

bhc leaked at him m dismay when he told her Jm lather’s 
!f™®‘ It can t ]k h^F^, Natasha,*' he pleaded. “ And 
^ unhappy, 

awfuH’* :^Ssha cried 

I the pain 

and perplcjcjty tnat tortuned iL ^ 

and gave 

Andrcy began to visit the Rostovs as Natasha's pUghted 

Whm the moment of farewell came, she watched him 
leave the nKjm^ then uimg hei^sclf down on the floor in an 

Make him come back 1 Something dreadJRd wiU happen J " 

Six months latw ^nce^ Marya wrote to Audrey m Gcr- 
i^y that Natasha had tried to elope with Anatole KuraiHn 
the han Jomc and prafligate brother of Elkn Vassily. AnaSfe 
had made Iwc to hw arduously and prdnused hi marriage* 

rSfe ^if t’ Anatole had 

***** 

On a sultry evening in June i8io the Tsar .Alexander was 
dancing a maiurka in the p^ace at Vilna. Suddenlv a 
^CT^ of his staff, Balashov, entered the hall, and walked 
stra^ht acr<^ *e flwr, brushing aside the dancm in hS pS 
unnl he reached die Tsar. Thdr gasps of indignation KS 
m tho^ of astonuhment; BaJashov, withoutany regard ®fS 
etiquette, without a moment’s hesitation, had £c 
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Tsar^s arm aiid sti^ped between him md the lady. The 
Tsar looked at him m arria^cmeni, then^ seeing the expression 
in Balashovas eyes, murmured a word of apoLo^ to his partner, 
and aceompamed the general out of tie nalt. 

A few hours later the Tsar told. Balashov to deliver in 
person to Napoleon the following letter: 

Monsieur uon 

1 learnt yesterday that in spile of the b^^ty with which I 
have kept my engagements to your Majesty, your troops have 
crossed the Bonders of Russia. If your Majesty consents to with^ 
draw your troops from Russian territory, I will pass over the 
w'holc inddent unnoticed, and aCTcemcnt between us wjh be 
possible. In the opposite case, I shall be forced to rq>c] an 
mvason which has been in no way provoked on my side^ Your 
Majesty has it in your power to preserve hmnaiuty from the dis¬ 
asters of another war. 

Alexander/* 

Bdashov made hk way ^roiigh the French lines and was 
admitted to an audience with NapDlcon+ The Emperor had 
just finished dressing, and smell abominably of cau dc cologne. 
One black lock of nair was plastered down across his broad 
forehead; his plump face and neck were unhealthily whiter 
his short, stout body^ with its narrow shouldeo and rotund 
ttomach, seemed to creature his air of imposing dignity. 

" I am no less desirous of peace than the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander/* he snapped, when Balashov had given him the Tsar^s 
message. Haven't I been doing everything I can for the 
last ei^tecn months to obtain 

He began striding to and fro, his neck swelled, and it was 
obvious to Balashov he was working himself up to a state of 
imcontrollable fury. 

Such demands may be made to a prince of Baden, hut not 
to me,” he shouted. ‘ You say I began the war? Who was 
the first to join his army? The Emperor Alexander^ And 
you offer me negodatious when I have spent mUiions, when 
you arc in alliance with England, and when your position b 
weak—you oficr me negotiations.** 

Napolcori laughed maliciously^ took a snu^-box from a 
pocket of his white waistcoat, and applied a pinch to his 
nostrils. “ You havcn*t two hundred thousand troop/* he 
added, with a smirk of contempt, “ and I have three limes 
as many. I give you my word of honour/^ He seemed 
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linage that there was no one Jeft outside France who believed 
in his word orhonoiir, ^ 

He w^ked sharply up to Balasliov, gesticulatiiig volubly 
and waviuB his while hands almost in ha face. M’ll thrust 
you beyond the Dwina, beyond the Dnieper," he yelled, a 
nurpJe flush in his white checks. " I'U restore the frontier 
that ffUrope was criminal and blind enough to let you overstep, 
j es, that's what you’ll gain by defying me,” He strode up and 
down the room, his thick shoulders quivering. He put the 
snuir-box in his pocket, took jt out again, applied several 
pinches to his nose, and stood still facing Balashot'. He looked 
at Balashov sardonically and said, “ And yet what a fine 
rcim your master might have had! " 

As Baliwhov left the audicncc-chaniber, he observed that 
^apolcons fat left calf was tivitching. Napoleon himself 
had noticed it immediately—it was the greatest of all omens of 
success to him. 

The war had begun. 

* * * * m 


To Napoleon’s surprise and fury, the enemy armies refused 
to be dra^ into a major engagement, as the French Grand 
Army of four hundred thousand men advanced farther and 
fanher into Russia. lustcad, they retired steadily and in 
g(^ order, Prince Bagration’s forces withdrawing from 
Uolkou^ to Mohilev, and those under General Baiclav de 
Tolly from Vilna to Vitebsk, Always the Russians were 
rrody to fight mmor skirmishes and gain smalt victories, but 
whenwer Napoleon tried to hold them in a decisive 
they simply abandoned their positions and fell back again. 

Bonaipartc felt sure they would make a stand b^rc the 
town of Srnolcmk. Accordingly, he arranged his forces for a 
NapoLeomc battle Murat’s cavalry would charge the 
general advsmccd guard would attack and hold the euemy. 
^tl hoaUy the mam body under Davout would swing in on 
his rear annihilate him. But the Russians gave up the 
town s\^out firing a shot, and retreated towards Moscow 
Thc Tsar himself now began to fed that these tactics were 
not in keeping wi^ the glory of war, and he sent old Marshal 
l^tossov to the front to assume the chief command, with 
ordm to fight a pitched battle with the French before ihev 
CDiild ttrcatcii Moscow, * h ^ 


Neither Napoleon nor the Tsar realised that the all-important 
lacior in this war was not brilliance in strategy, not the move- 
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tncTits of great armies, noL victory in batcJc, but tlie instinct 
of tile Russiiut people^ That instinct was to lure on the 
invader into a vast and hostile wildernc$s^ to tut off his supplies* 
to starve and harass him untih like a wounded, hungry* and 
exhausted beast, he was glad to make any c$CHpc he could find. 

And that imtinct wa$ deep-rooted in the peasant soul of 
Kutuzov* To the annoyance of the Tsar, who wanted mili¬ 
tary triumphs that would resound throu^out Europe* Kutuzov 
merely continued the pohoy begun by Bagration and Barclay 
de Tolly^—the policy of elumng the French army* and clramng 
it farther and farther into Russia. The Tsar and the Court 
at Petersburg* imbued wilh French notions of fame and 
glor)% began to scorn Kutuzov as a weajy old dotard at furat* 
and then as a coward and a diirkcr* liis German generals* 
too* become more and more exasperated by hia apparent 
failure to understand their ingenious plans for encircling and 
destro>ing Napoleon's army* 

The mdd and simple old Marshal always seemed to be 
doing his utmost to fulfil the Tsar's instructions,. He listened 
Avjth rcspcctfuJ humility to each of his advisers. Yet some¬ 
how he still went on dodging and retreating before the French* 
and to every objection he always had a plausible excuse. 
Finally* the enraged Tsar sent him a peremptory order to 
fight an engagement at Borodino : otherwise* he said* Moscow 
would be lost. And Kutuzov, too* thought it would be no 
bad thing to have at least one pitched battle w*ith die French* 
If tlic beast could be dealt a mortal blow. ^ , On the other 

hand, reflected Kutuzov* if he lost even a fourth of hh army, 
tlic French would be able to take Moscow. 

Napoleon was oveijoyed when he learnt the Russians would 
fight at last. He wept over in his mind the course of this 
weird Russian campaign. During the past two months not a 
victory had been gained* not a flag* nor a cannon, nor a 
corps had been taken. Hjs troops were lodng heart—nearly a 
thiM of them had been picked ofT by Russian sharpshooters 
or had deserted—and the efEcicncy of his great war-machine 
had slackened to such an extent that it was almost impossible 
to preserve disaplinen 

The batde began with a cannonade of hundreds of guns on 
botli sides* and the main action was fought on a plain seven 
thousand feet wide. Soon the plain was covered with smoke, 
and the French and Russian armies were grappling in fierce 
combat. 
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_ Napoleon^ a cold. He strode to and Jit> impatiently, 
giving burned commands to his marshals. The Russians 
stubbornly resisting all the onslaughts of his finest troops 

Ihe slaughter went on for ten hours. The Russians still 
bclo. their ground. ^ 

An uneasy feeling of perplexity and depression began to 
steal over Napoleon. His soldiers were the same, the gener^ 
satne, there had bceit the samt preparatiom, the 
dispos j tion of forces. He himself was the same, or, if anything 
more cxpcncnced and skilful than ever before. The enemy 
w^ ^e same as be had defeated at AustcrUtz and Friedlaad. 

All th^c former nunocuvrts that had been invariably success¬ 
ful in the past had been tried—the concentration of batteries 
on one point, tlie advance of reserves to smash the line the 
Mvalry attack of his “ men of iron And, far from victory 
bcuig assured, reports poured in of killed and wouud^ 
g^crals, of more remforcements needed, of troops in complete 
disorder, and of the Russians being impossible to move. 

T)^ ncM that the Russians were attacking the left flank of 
the t^rand Army aroused a nightmare horror in Napoleon 
He mounted a horse anti rode over to Semyonovskoyc. 

The smoke was slowly moving from the plain through which 
Napoleon rode, and everywhere around him, singly and in 
heaps, he saw mw and horses lying in pooU of blood. Such 
a shambles of killed and wounded bad never been seen by 
Napoleon ^fore, nor by any of his generals. The deafening 
l^ra of the cannon was like a horrible accompanimeat to 
the scene. ' 

Napoleon rode up to the height of Semyonovskoyt and 
through the smoke he saw a mass of soldiers in unfam iliar 
iiiiif(:>rmL9. They were! Russian, 

Russians stood in serried ranks behind Semyonovskoyc 
and th^ gum kept up a ceaseless roar and smoke all alone 
thar It was no longer a battle: it was a massacre 

It made both victory and defeat a mockery. Napoleon eased 
at It m stupor/ For; first time in his life, war appear^ to 
him meaningless and infernal. " 

g^c^, ^ing up to Napoleon, suggested that 
the Old Guards should advance into action. Tliis assault 
wtmld almost certainly have won the day for him 

Napoleon sat mute with chin sunk on breast. The mneraJ 
rcj^^ted his suggestion. 

‘ Eh? *’ said Napoleon wearily. He sured with dimming 
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eyes at the general. “^No,” he said in s low voice. " I’m 
not going to let my Guard be buteimedl ** 

***** 

Behind Semyoaovskoye, not yet in action, but under heavy 
^^dllery fire, was stationed Prince Audrey’s regiment. For 
sis botirs a barrage of hundreds of enemy camion had been 
concentrated upon the oat-held in which they stood patiently 
awaiting the order to advance. Without leavbg the spot, 
without discharging a single round of ammunition, the regiment 
had already lost a iJiird of its men, 

Pale and haggard. Prince Audrey walked to and fro, his 
hands clawed behind his back and his eyes fiKcd on the 
ground. There was no need for him to give any orders, and 
nothing he could do. E-verything was done of its oisna accord. 
The kOied and wounded were dragged behind the line and 
tlie ranks dosed up. 

A whiz and a thud! Five feet away from him the dry 
earth was thrown up as a cannon bah sank into It. A chill 
ran down his back. He glanced at the ranks. Probably 
several men had teen struck. 

" M. Paide de camp** he shouted, “ tell the men not to crowd 
together!” 

The adjutant, having obeyed thU instruction, w'alked towards 
Prince Andrej’. 

“ Look out I ” came the fiightenod yell of a soldier, and like 
a bird, alighting with swift whirring wings on the earth, a 
grenade dropped a few feet from Audrey. 

** Lie down 1 '* shouted tlic adjutant, flinging himself to the 
ground. The shell was smoking and rotating like a top 
between Andrey and the recumbent adjutant. 

Prince Andrey stood there heaitatkig. ** For shame, M, 
Vmde dt camp" he said slowly. ” What sort of example . . .” 

He did not hnishf There was a rending, crashing sound, a 
burst of stifling smoke, and Prince Andrey was sent spinning 
over to the earth. Several officers ran up to him. He was 
unconscious, and a great stain of blood was spreading from 
the right side of his stomach. 

Mill da-men ^ith a stretcher carried Prince .Andrey to ait 
ambulance station on the ^ge of a birch copse half-a-milc 
away. The ambulance station consisted of three tents. From 
one of these emerged a doctor urearing a bloodstained apron, 
and with small hands wet with blood, in one of which he 
carefully held a cigar between thumb and little linger, so that 
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It would not be stmned. He glanced at Andrey's wound and 
yelled to ao assistant inside the tent, “ This one immediately 1 ” 
When Andr^ recovered consciousness he was lying on a 
wooden table inside the tent* Someone was sprinkling water 

murmuring, “ You'll be all right now. 
\ou 11 be aU nght now/^ 

On the next tabic was lying the naked body of a man with 
his face turned awaj from Audrey, who thought the hue and 
curhncss of his hair seemed qucerly familiar. One of the 
mans plump, wliite legs was twitching rapidly and spas- 
m^iedly; two assistants were pressing upon Ins chest to 
hold him down, and a dcKlor, very pale and trembling, was 
severing the other red and lacerated leg. The stoutisb youne 
wri^ed his head in agony. " Oo-ooooh," he sobb^. 

MyJ^ ' thought Pnnee Audrey. “ What is he doing 
here? l^c handsome adjutant, the darling of all the gav 
ladies in Moscow, Ellen Bezuhov’s brother, Anatole Kuragin. 
The man who robbed me of Natasha,” he remembered wildly 
bclorc he swooned into darkness again 

* * * * * 

Kutuzov, irith his grey old head hanging, and his corpulent 
body sagging into a heap, had remained seated throughout 
mwt of the battle on a bench outside his hut. He issued no 
orders, he merely gave his assent or gentJy demurred to 
whatCTer was Proposed to him. 

“ Yes, yes, do so dear boy, by all means,” he would say to 
?? h^d man, and see for yourself,” 

or Well, perhaps we’d better wait a bit longer.” He appeartid 
to take little interest m what was said to him. llic German 
generids—Winzgerodc, lYuhl, and the rest-complained bitterly 
to each Ollier that he did not even seem to care whether the 
batUc resulted in a victory or a defeat. They were right 
Kutuzov’s mIc concern was to deal such a blow at the Gi^ti 
Army tbai it would not recover. 

The day dosed with the witlidrawal of both sides from an 
indecisive action, Ch'er the plain that had been so bright and 
stirrmg a sight m the morning sunshine, with its gSttcring 
bayonets and fine umfor^, now hung a dark mist If smoki 
w'luch reeked sourly oi saltpetre and blood 

* ♦ * * ' * 

Pierre ^uho%* poured out with a shaking hand anotlicr 
glaa of wine, swallow^ it in one gulp, then pcciHi again 
widi bloodshot cy^ at in$ open Biblc^ ° 
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“ Here is wsdom^'* lie read, * Let Kim ihat hath imdcr- 
standi count the number of Uie t>tast, for it La tlie number 
of a man^ and his number is six hundred three score and 
six/” i 

Pierre was dirty, unkempt, and unshaven. He had slept in 
hb clothes ever since the French had tdtered Moscow^ five 
days ago. He wa$ hopelessly intoxicated, and alone in his 
^cat nrtansifin. Everyone who wanted to flee from the 
invader, and could mnWc to do so, had already Jeft Moscow. 
For days the roads out of the great city had been blocked by 
almost endless processions of caits bearing noble and h&urge^ 
families and their innumerable belonmu^—furniture, pictures, 
jewellery, food—everythhig that could be saved finm the hands 
of the spoilers* 

Kutuzov had withdrawn his army a hundred and fifty vasts 
east of Moscow. The Tsar fumed, the German generals pro¬ 
tested in vain. Kutuzov listened to countless picas that he 
should attempt to recapture the second city in Rtiisia^ nodded 
courteously to every argument—^and did nothing. The Tsar 
Aent him hate letters declaring that there was nothing to 
prevent Napoleon from advancing on Petersburg itself, irom 
conquering the whole of Russia. 

Kutuzov knew' better^ The French morale had been 
shattered by Borodino. Their troops hod entered ^£o$cow 
tvrary, baffled ^ and exhausted. All discipline had vanished, 
and th^ soldiers drank and rioted and pillaged throughout 
the ciry. They were lighting fires everywhere m this town 
of W'Ooden houses. . . . Soon there would be conflagrations 
and disorder, lack of Caod and supplia, and a starving, dis* 
heartened, and panic-stricken raboic of soldiery vvoiila have 
Only one thought in its head—to get away from the vast, 
whitc^ silent horror that was unconquerable Rtissia* 

Pierre glanced at the verse in the Apocalypse again, then 
began hazily working out a code on a piece of paper* ** S up¬ 
pose 1 write down the French alphabet/* he thougnt, “ making 
the * i ■ and ^ j * one letter as they were origirudly, and then 
write imdcmcath the Hebrew system of numbers, in which 
the first nitit letters repraent the units^ and the next tlte tens*" 

a b € d e f g h i k 1 m n o p 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 20 30 40 50 OQ 

q r s t u V w X y z 

70 80 90 100 no 120 130 [40 150 160 
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After trying various Napoleonic titles on this code, Pierre 
lotmd that if he turned the words “ Ic empereur N^olcon ” 
into the corresponding figures for the letters, and then added 
■ logcth^, ilicy came to 666. "So Napoleon is 

indeed the Beast of Revelation," he decided ^ 

garishly, Pierre turned to his Bible again. In the same 
thirte^ih chapter of the Apocalypse, verse five, he read 
Anti there was given unto him a mouth speaking great 
things and blasphemies, and power was given untohim to 
continue fo^ and two months." WorkSig out the words 
_ quarante deux » (forty-two), Pierre found®that the sum of 
numbers again came to 666. And Napoleon was in i8ia 
forty-two years old. 

" WhojiU put an to the power of the Beast? ” Pierre 
then asked himsetf. He tried rcmpcrcur Alexandre " and 
la nauoa russc but neither woUd do. He wrote down 
h^ own name "^mle Pierre Be^uhov", but the sum was 

spcUijig. put “ * ” for “ z " and 
b 1 k wrong. He tried “Ic nissc 

^uhof , It added up to 671. This ivas only five too much 
the extra five was due to an e too mamv Kem 
to drop U.0 fijjn •• fc ; Uiir 

course, hut it would balance the incorrect spdlimr oT" le 
^pCTcur Na^lcoa" which should not have in the 

- A “ aptwtrophe. He tried " I'russe Besuhof"- 

It added up to exactly 6661 "wuuur , 

This ^covery greatly excited Pierre. He opened another 
tetde of champagne imd drank it off as he iLilied to Sid 
fro m his study. So he, the wortUesi idler whom nobody 

appointed by destiny to destroy 
the blackest ^anny ever known in Europe! ^ 

:i out a pistol, and thrust 

^ ^ Napoleon that 

He stumbled down the stairs and into the street. A livid 

I buuSSi^facS" 

hur^g tiirong on the pavement took the 
noiice ^ him as he walked unsteadUy towards the Krem! 
Jm wl^h Najiotwn had boasted would become the St 
palace iU his new Oncutal Empire# 

Suddenly Pierre's attMiion was drawn to a group of Armc- 
nians seated among their household goods ancfchattels hTIhe 
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middle of the roacl* Among them was a very old man wearing 
a new sheepskin and a pair of fine long leather boots. Close 
to him sat a young of pronounced beauty, with her arched 
black eyebro^Sj soft skirij and perfectly ovsd face. Over her 
head she had a bright $ilk kerchief, a satin mantle covered her 
shauldcrSj and around her throat gleamed a diamond necklace. 

Two French soldiers were standing in front of them. One 
soldier bent forward and whispered something to the old man, 
who b^an hurriedly pulling oflf his boots. The soldier put 
them under his arm. With a sudden^ brutal rnovemeni, the 
other soldier grasped tlic necklace round the throat of the 
young girl. ^ 

** Let that woman alone,” roared Pierre. He advanced 
menadogty. In an instant he was surrounded by a m£lie of 
passers“by^ who shouted approvingly as he fought with the 
soldiers. 

Round the corner of the street came galloping a patrol of 
French Uhlans. They dismounted^ tJic officer gave a curt 
order, and Pierre was seized and overpowered^ 

“Do you speak French?*" demanded the officer^ Rerrc 
made no reply* He stared wildly about him with his blood-' 
flecked eyes. His clothes were stained and tom and hb face 
smudged with dirt. 

” He looks Ukc an incendiary'/* said the officeCj searching 
him with agile fingers. “ Ah, ht b armed. Put him under 
close guard/' he added^ turning to a lieutenant, “ and take 
him to the Zubovsky banra,cks.” 

He was conducted to a shed rigged up out of charred beams 
and boards for the prisoners of war,^ whim stood in the barracks- 
yard. He entered and found himself among a score of men 
lying on straw palliasses on the damp earth. Some were poor 
iradesmen* others looked like thieve or va^bonds, and a 
fenv were wounded soldiers who had been lelt behind during 
the great exodus from the city. All began excitedly asking 
him questions. Pierre said nothing, and sat down on some 
loose straw near the wall. 

“ Here you taste this/" said a soldier m a ragged ucifornH 
handing Kerre a cold roast potato. Pierre had eaten 
nothing all day. He thanked him and began munching. 

“ My nameS Platon^ surname Karataev/’ went on the 
soldier* He was a little wizened mmir about fifty years old, 
with a humorous twinkle m his eyes. 

“ Eh, me dear* don’t grieve/* said Karataev, noticing that 
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there were in Pierre’s eyw. » Don’t grieve, darling,’' 
l»c added jn the tender, caressing sing-song ivhich Russian 
peasant wmen use ^ith Hide cilldre^. “^™ubte 1 ^^ ^ 

tDanJe God ^ notlijng to vec us/* 

After a short pause, Karataev got up. " Wdt, I dare sav 
sir?” he said, and began rapidly crossing 
femself, mi^unng, “ Lord Jesus Christ, holy Saint Nikola^ 
Irola, and Lavra, have mercy and save us! ” He sighed and 

PnA^^A ^ down like a !tone. O 

G«^, and ri^ up hke new bread." he murmured, lying dmvn 

pulling hjs auhtary coat over him. * r S ^ 

' What prayer was that?" asked Kerre. " Frola and 
I’ve never heard of them," u and 

to be sure/’ muttered Karataev sleepily- ” they’re 
the horses sainte. One must think of the poor b^\s, too/’ 

\Vhcn the French had advanced towards Moscow, old 

m" nit.?'M't/ f«^«l to leave his estate 

at Bleak ^Ih and fly to another at Bo^tcharavo The 

shock of this uprootmg, followed soon aft^y the nem that 
his son vvas again wound^, this time perhaps mortally, w:is 
^ much for lu yc^ He h,d cellared Ji* u ^ 
d^^lfneT^' ttc garden, and died after thw 

“ }, Junged for his death, I wanted it, so that 1 could be 
free, moaned Pnncrss Marya to herself, the morning after 
the funeral. Mademoiselle Bouricnne approachetf her 

Plc^ go away, go away,” sobbed Marya. 

Vo^ brother is at My^hchty,” she said. "The duitrict 
marshal has just arrived with the news. They were sening 
him to a hospital away from the French, but he has fallen so 
cannot be moved. The Rostovs, too, are at 
Aly^hchty, on their way from Moscow/' 

Princess Marya sent for little NikoJushla, ordered a carriairp 
and set off for Mytishchty. Audrey, she was told, was lymg 
in a hut near the station. * ' s 

Geritly she own^ the door of the hut, Andrcy, a thin 
wasted sp«^ of his former self, was lying on a pdiel in Sc 
co^r. And at his Sddc knelt Natasha Rostov. ^ 

.k Marya did not enter. Instead, she sofdy closed 

the d«r again. Come, Nikolushka,” she said taHnv tS 
lutlc buy by Ac had. " Duddy b u,leq„ ' 
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Inside the hut. Prince Andrcy was smiling and holding out 
his hand to Natakha,. 

You? ” he said. WTiat happiness 1 '* 

With a swift but infinitely tender movcmcnip Natasha took 
his hand in her own and kissed it. 

‘‘ Forgive mcl‘' she said m a whisper, lifting her head 
and glancing at him, ** Forgive me! “ 

“ I love yoij,^‘ said Prince x*\ndreyp 

Forgive me/* repeated Natasha in a hardly audible, broken 
whisper. 

He lifted her face with his hand so that he could look into 
her eyes. ** I love you more than before/' he said. 

Her eyes, swimming with tears, looked at him wiih timid 
and hopeful joy. 

The door opened and the doctor enteresd. 1 must beg 
you to retire, madam/* he said re^ecifuUy, 

An hour after Natpha had left the room Prince Andrcy 
fell into that sleep which kno\s^ no awakening in this world- 

# * « # * 

" Father, you must let me go into the army,” said Petya 
with knitted brows. 

“ At sbctcen years old I A fine warrior you‘d make! ” said 
old Count Rostov, laughing. *‘Don*t talk nonsense; you^ve 
your studies to attend to/* 

Countess Rostov clasped her hands in anguish, and said 
angrily to her husband, *^See what all your talk about the 
war has done.” 

IVs not nonsense, father. Fedya Obolensk/s younger 
than me, and he's going- What's mo-re, £ can^t study now 
when . . Pet^^ stopped, reddenmg, then went on, 

- * when the country*^ m danger.” 

Hush, hush! Nonsense . , 

*‘But you said yourself you would sacrifice anything.” 

‘‘ Petya, be quietj ” cried the count, glancing at the countess, 
who was staring with white face and fixed at her yoimgcr 
son. 

The Rostov's were in Petersburg. They had lost most of 
their fortune through the w^ar, and now lived in straitened 
circumstances. 

* 4 # * • 

Princess w'ho w'as staying with an aunt in the capital, 

had been visiting the Rosiovs a good deal of late, chiefly in 
order to console Natasha. The Countess Rostov could not 
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Mp renting upon the fact that Matya had inherited large 
enates htr brotiicr and father^ and that Nikolay was 
expect^ home on leave almost any time now. Sonya could 
scarcely sLeep, and Jooked like a ghos^ poor girl; but of 
coune It was unpossiblc for her to dream ofmarr^g Nikolay, 

. r sp'ak to Sonya very fir^y. $hc 

sent for Ac whitc-faced girl, and, in the tone^f a governess 
admoni^in^ ^ unrulv child, upbraided her harshly for per* 
nstinr m ‘^^this foolish tnfatuaSooSonya gazed at’hJr 
stonily and tbd reply. The countess began to weep, and 

liist she threw aside ail pretence at 
authority and Ix^ed and implored Sonya to repay all the 
» I ^ “•' her by renouncing her Jove for Nikolay 

-j nle tJds 

promise^"" she said. 

burst into sobs and stammered in a choking voice 

Ih?5 ^AllT" sacriCce anything but 

^1 her life she had mven up to others what she held 

n^r'K ^'h P®***^^® Kostov household was such that 

only by the way of sacrifice could she reveal her virtues. She 

been happy m the thought that by her very 
she was heightening hersdf in the eyes^of hersdf 
and those awund her, and waTbccoming worthier of Nikolav 

hiir”i’flM b^ond everything in ^fe. And with these 

turned and ran out of the room. 

The foUowing day the countess sat down at her escritoire 
Md began ^ung to her son. “ Sonya," she said gendy 
lu^ng her head from the letter as her niece passed bv her* 
&nj^. won't you wnte to NikoJenka?" she went on in a 
soft and trembling vmcc. And in the weaiy eyres that looked 
at her over their spectacles, Sonya read ail that the 
meant by those wor^. Those eyes betrayed cntreSTilSi 
drrad of a refiisal and shame at having to beg, ^ 

sunless, and, km^ down, kissed 
“ I will write," she said, 

Nikolay was at Voronezh, and had just been to a tliank, 

victory it Borodino wh^ h^^ 
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had lately incurred heavy ^ainbling dcbttj his ftmily was 
ruined, and undoubtedly he ought to be looking round for a 
wealthy heiress. . * . No, that isn^t it/* he said, to himself 
vehemently- “ Noj I don't love Sonya in the right way, 
all a muddle, a fearful muddle! I don^t love her at aUl 
What do 1 want? f’reedomj release from Sonya. Notlibg 
but misery for us both can come of my marrying her. My 
God! take me out of this awful, hopeless position P* And all 
at once he clasped his hands and began praying fervendy. 
"Yes, prayer will move mountains,” nc mused, as he un- 
daspi^ his hands and picked up Sonya’s letter. " You have 
only to believe,” he said to hirmeJi", as. he tore open the envdopc. 

" Dearest Nikou^^ka, 

It would be too painful to me to think that 1 could be 
a cau^ of sorrow and discord in the family that has overwhef mod 
me with Idndni^. The one aim of my life is the happiness of 
those r love. Therefore 1 beseech you, Nikolas, to connoer your¬ 
self free, and to know that, La spile of everything, no one can, 
love you more truly than your— 

Sonya-*' 

Two days later the Tsar attended a great military parade 
in Moscow, Petya tried to get through the crow'ds so that he 
could apwal to the Tsar in person to let him go fight for 
Russia. But so dense was the throng that he never even saw 
ihe Emperor Alexander* He returned home burning with 
disappointment, and told his fatlier he would run away from 
home if he could not join Uic army* At lengtli the old count 
weakened, and, unknown to his wife, obtained for ihc boy a 
commission in a regiment of hussans serviag under Bagration 
a hundred versts north-west of Moscow, and therdbre unlikdy 
to engage with the French army. ' 

A \veek after Petya left his terrified moiher to join the 
regiment, Nikolay arrived home on leave. The countess lost 
no time in acquainiing him with their desperate financial 
plight. She introduced him to Priuccss Mary a, and Nikolay 
soon divined bis mother’s plan. Sooix,^ whcdicr he willed it 
or no, he found himself more and more in Marya’s company. 

One Sunday inomJng the footman came into Marya"® 
draiving-room and announced that Count Nikolay Rostov 
had called. >Trhe young princess showed no sign of ennbarrass- 
, meut, but a faint colour c^e into her cfaccfc, and her eyc^ 
shone with a new% radiant light. 
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\\lim Nikolay ^tcred the room, he started, " Either black 
suits her wonderfully or she really has grown better-looking ” 

him, Icr face seemed traSi- 
formed by a sudden ardour ^:^hlch gave it an unexpected and 
impressive beauty. 

and, for some reason he could 
irietn? hwV ofgradtude suffused his heart. He 

NW Ld fh^n by caressing litUe Nikolushka. 

w and liien he glanced at Marya. With gentle, shy 

watching the child she loved in th^c 
ams of the man she loved. Ntkolay caught her look and 
di^ng Its beauty, suddenly flushed 4th d^ght ' * 

aeSr sought her society of his own 

k! , ? K a twinge of self-reproach about Sonya 

i 't' i^^ ^ ^ felt that some force he could not understand 

‘>wn easy-going 

drills “m wJ 

Princess Marya were betrothed three weeks 

• * * ♦ * 

Kinuaov had gucMcd aright. Napoleon's army suffered a 
iTuinaJ blow at Borothno. Like a wounded beast it had crem 
to Moscow, only to fand there that its life-blood ivas ehbine 

fo ^ 

N^olcon being vanquished by an enemy that would 

JSovIr^^' ^ 

He sent envoys to KutuMv to arrange terms of peace 
Kutuzov answered gruffly, ” Get out of Russia 1 ” ^ 

At length a inadn^ seized upon the Grand Armv tlie 

H animal. And even^when 

Napleon had ordered die retreat from Moscow, the madness 

of taking all the food they could find 
the soldim loaded themselves with booty. Instead of kecS 
m close order, they straggled from thdr units. There wm SS 5 

rhiSr^r'^ “■* •h' 

‘ 7 th October, 1812, the door of the 
shed tn which Pic^c was held prisoner was flung own and 
a ^ptain outside shouted harshly, '* Fite^ / JP//,w “ 

The pnsonen crowded outside, huddling together for 
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warmth. Picirt had on a dirty, tattered shirt, a pair of 
soldier’s trousers, and a peasant’s coat and cap. His feel 
were bare. The tower part of his face was overgrown with 
beard- his long, tangled hair, swarming with See, fell in 
matted curb over tiis ibrchcad. But his eyes had a look of 
firmness, calm, and intelligence such as his filcnds in society 
had never seen in them. 

Near by stood an escort of French soldiers in marching 
order, with shakoes, muskets, and knapsacks. Troops anH 
traim of baggage were moving down the street. 

Pierre went up to the captain and asked him what was to 
be done with the sick prisoners. 

** They’ve to damn well march the same as the rest,” snapped 
the captain brutally. 

** But »me Me in agony . . 

“ Get into line,” roared the captain, pushing Pierre. Alto¬ 
gether, with the prisoners from other sheth, about three 
hundred starved and limping wretches formed up behind the 
French escort. In the rear came the baggage-wagons, on 
one of which sat a number of vromen with rouged feces, wear¬ 
ing brightly-coloured dresses, and singing and laughing 
coarsely. 

They marched along the Kaluga road and reached open 
country at nightfall. Here the prisoners were given horse¬ 
flesh and told they could light camp fires and sleep beside 
them. 

rhey marched on neat day over snow and slush, overtaking 
other troops of soldieis with thrir bands of prisoncis. Platon 
Karataev walked by the side of Pierre antf tried to comfort 
him. 

Three weeks later the convoy of prisoners which included 
Pierre had shrank from three hundred to ninety. Half the 
transport with stores of food had been seiacd by soldi ere in 
front, and the other half had been raided by marauding 
Cossacks. 

The tattered soldiers, many of whom, like the prison en, 
had no I^ts, but only bandages round their swollen feet, 
w ere continually changing, joining the column as it marched, 
and dropping behind it again. TTicy nearly all belonged to 
different regiments. They quarre^^ incessantly. Night and 
day there were false alarms of raiding Cossacks, and sn their 
panic to escape to other parts of the line, the soldieis^ often 
shot one another or trampled one another underfoot. But 
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their biggest ptwaace was that they bad to stand sentinel at 
night over the groups of prisoners, cowering together for 
waruith on the snow, 

M ajong the way of march lay rotting carcases of men 
and horses* . , , - 

Pierre had long since ceased to think about his former life 
as a man of wealth and society. He did not know that his 
wife, Ellen, was dying in Moscow of an illness that bailled 
the specialists, but even if he had known, it would have seemed 
to lum as remote and meaningless as if it were happeoinir on 
another planet. * ® 

During his throe weeks’ march he had learnt a new and 
con^latory truth. There was a limit to suffering, and that 
him t was very soon reached. A man troubled tvith insomnia 
Ivmg on a leather bed must suffer just as much as he 
did, dozing at intervals on the bare, damp earth. He could 
keep warm in the daytime on the march, and at night there 
w;as a place near the camp~6rc, and the lice that devoured 
him helped to keep the cold away. Every morning, when he 
cx^ned his naked feet, he thought he could not possibly 
walk another hundred yards on them, but he would set off 
hmpmg and after an hour or two he had forgottcu them 
though by evening they looked worse than ever. 

Platoo Karataev told him naive peasant stories with a smile 
on his thin face and a peculiar joyful light in hU eyes. Thev' 
were absurd stories, usually with some far-fctclied religious 
moral. But it was not the stories themsdvts, but an ecstatic 
gladness that beamed in Karataev’s fece as he told them 
that vaguely iiUed and rgoiced Pierre's soui and gave life a 
new meaning to him,'' * 

Often Karataev would say something dircedy opposite to 
what he_ had said before, but both sayings were equaUy true. 
He lAed talking, and talked wcUp adonung his speech with 
jests and proverbs which Pierre often suspected he had in¬ 
vented himsdft But the |^cat charm of his talk was that the 
sinmlcat incidents—sometunes the same that Pierre himself 
had seen without noticing them—became in Karataevas 
account of them full of significance. 

When Pierre, impressed by the force of his remarks, asked 
lum to rcf^r w^t he had just said, Kara ta«' was never able 
to recall the wo^. He did not understand, and could not 
^p, the mea^g of words taken apart from the sentence. 
Lvery word and tvexy action of his was the expression of a 
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ut Iwi, he look^ at it^ had no meaning a^ a separate 
life. It had meaning only as a part of ail tic life around 
mm, of which he vims at every waking moment fully consdous. 
Hb words and actions flowed from him as smoothly, as inevit- 
^ly, as spontaneously, as perfume exhales from a flower, 
ric could not perceive any meaning in an act or word udien 
separately. 

.■\cquaint^Ctt, relations, friendships, loves, in the sense 
Uiat ^etyc had ^ ways understood thcirij Karataev had iionc» 
™ affeedonate terma with every creature with 
whom he was tJirown m contact, artd especially so witli mari— 
not mtn any num in particular, but siinply with every man 
w ho happened to be before his eyes. He loved his comrades, 
bved the French, loved Pjerre^ who was hh neighbour. But 
Pierre fdt that, in spite of Karataevas tenderness towards him, 
would not suffer a moments grief at parting with Pierre* 
He would merely go on loving everyone and everything 
aro^d inm as before. And Pierre began to have the same 
feeling towards Itarataev* He felt that hCi toop w^ becom¬ 
ing pp^cssed of the poor soldier^s childlike spirit of truth and 
siniphcity; that he, too, was no longer a separate being, with 
hia ow-n scUish loves and fears and but part of a great 

whole that would endure and love for ever* 

Karasev began to sicken with fever, a^ the soldiers had 
been ordered to shoot all prisoners who tagged behind. Day 
after day he struggled on. But one mommg Pierre missed 
him on me march^ He looked bade- Karatae%'^ was sitting 
under a buxh^trec, and two French soldiers were bending ovw 
and talking to him. Pierre dared not look back again, even 
after he heard the sound of a shot. 

***** 

The Tsar and his German generals were now urging Ku tuzov 
to swoop down in force uj^n she Grand Army and anniJtOate 
it. But the wily old iriarshal ignored ali commands, requcsis, 
Md ple^ to this end. HLs object was not to keep Naprdeon 
m Russia,^ but to drive him out of it. The wounded beast 
was now in ftight threugh a desolate countryBide, harassed 
and starving, and it would destroy itself His forecast proved 
cornet ; the Grand Aimy had only a tenth of the men with 
which It entered Riisda when it finally reached the frontier 
again. 
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Kuiozov contented himself by sendinjr out roving bands of 
skirmishers to attack the stragg^g columns. One of these 
marauding bands was led by Dfausov, the officer who bad 
acted ^ umpire at Pierre’s duel with Dolohov, 

Denisov heard one morning Jate in October that a French 
company had tagged behind the march near a village a few* 
mites from Smolensk. He was riding towards this place at 
the head of his Cossacks when he was met by a young officer 
on horseback. The newcomer was a boy with a broad, rosy 
face and keen, merry eyes. He gave Denisov a letter from 
die general of his regiment, explaining that the youngster had 
tired of inaction and w'anted to join the irregulars m their 
raids. 

“ So you’re Petya Rostov,” said Denisov gravely. “ I know 
your brother Nikolay. Well, I’ll let you come with me, if 
you promise to keep in the rear. There’s going to be some hot 
work in a few minutes.” 

He turned his iioise’s head, and set off towards the village. 
Petya follow'cd well in the rear of the band, as he had agreed. 
But suddenly the Cossacks applied their spurs and set off at 
full gallop. Petya beard the noise of finng in front. He 
gave his horse the rdns and soon vras dying m a tumiiituous 
rush amid the foremost Cossacks. Already he eoffid see the 
French soldiers; their muskets were Icvcllt^ at the Co^acks. 
Behind the Frenchmen stood a stnmge-lookJng group of ragged 
[leasants. “ 

A volley of shots swept through the charging Russians 
Petya flung up both arms and lyi from the saddle. The 
Cossaeks flew on, shot down several of the Frenchmen, then 
galloped round and round them, firing, until the rest laid 
down thdr muskets. “The Cossacksr’ the tattered group 
of men in the rear kept shouting. ^ 

Denisov and his men dismounted and embraced the Russian 
prisoners. .Among tbcm was Pierre. For a full minute be 
stood there stupefied, listening to bis comrades’ w-ails of ioy 
Then he laughed wildly and cried, '* Mates [ Our own folks' 
Brothers!” 

Denisov walked back to where Petya was lying. He picked 
him up and with tremblii^ hands turned over the blood¬ 
stained, mud-spattered boyish face that was already pale in 
death. ' ^ 

The Cossacks feared and respected Denisov because he 
ncs'cr betrayed the least sign of emotion. Now they turned 
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and gazed at thdr leader in astonisbmctit. Denisov' was 
howling like a dog. 

* « * * * 

The Cossacks took Pierre to Orel, where he fell ill and 
spent three months in hospital. The full strain of his hard¬ 
ships and privations as a prisoner only came upon him now; 
he lay in a delirium clouded with vague memories of dark 



Only by degrees could he become used to the idea that 
there was no one to drive him on to-moitowv that no one would 
t^c his warm bed away from him, that he was sure of getting 
his dinner and tea and supper. But it was many weeks befote 
he could shake off the feeling that he was a prisoner, and 
always in his dreams he was on the weary march over die 
snow and slush of the wastes again, hungry, cold, and CJthaustcd. 

Similarly, he had to be told again and again, before he 
puld grasp the news, of the death of his wife from incurable 
illness, of the death of Prince Audrey, of the overthrow of ttic 
French. 

But at length a joyful feeling of freedom began to sEeaJ 
over him. “Oh, how' barmy I am! how splendid life isP’ 
he would repeat to himself. At first he tliought this feeling 
was inspired by the material comforts around him—the 
sno^vy-white table with its dish of savoury broth, the soft, 
clean bed into which he climbed at night. But gradually he 
became aware that it was an inner freedom, quite independent 
of all external drcumstances, that made him so happy. 

The abiding worry of the old day-s, the ques^n of the 
object of life, had suddenly vanished never to return. He 
did not need to seek any longer for such an object, because 
now he faith. (Not faith In principles or words or ideas, 
but fai^ in a living and universal God. His search for an 
object in life had only been a seeking after God, And then, 
suddenly, widJc he was a prisoner, he had come to know! 
not tlwough words or areiimcnts, but by hts own feeling, that 
God is here and cycryvvhcre. He had come to see that the 
God of tbat poor simple fcUow Karataev was grander, more 
r^, and more true, than the Architect of the Univenc rcco*- 
nisf^ by the theologians. * 

Pierre felt like a man who fin^ at his feet what he has 
been straining bis eyes to perceive in the distance. AU his life 
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hillicrto he had been gazing ihrough the telescope of intdlectt 
far over the heads of^l around him, una’vvare tliat he had no 
need to atram his eyes, but had only to look upon what was 
Dearc:$t tO him. 

Now, however, he had learnt to see tlie great, the eternal, 
and the iahnite in everything, and the closer he looked at it 
the calmer and happier he was. He could throw away the 
telescope of intellect. The awful question which had racked 
his mind in tlic old days—the question: What for?—had no 
existence for him now. To that question. What for? he had 
now always ready in his soul the simple answer: Became 
there is a God—that God without whom not one hair of a 
man^s head jails. 

***** 

“ Tlien a patrol came up and rescued us," said Pierre. 

“ I am sure you arc not teUing us all. I am sure you did 
something," said Natasha—" someLlung good,” 

ft was a year later. Pierre was sttbng with Natasha in 
the home of Countess ,^^a^ya Rostov and her husband. Count 
Nikolay, in Petersburg, 

Pierre began to tell them about Karataev, He rose from 
Im seat and began walking up and down, Nausha foUowing 
him with her eyes, ^ 

" No,” he said, stopping short in his story. “ You caonot 
understand what I learned from that man, that happy and 
simple creature." 

Countcu Marya was not listening to him. She was tlunkiag 
of something else that absorbed aU her attention. She saw 
the possibility of love and happiness between Natasha and 
Pierre. And this idea, wliich occurred to her for tlie Erst 
time, filled her heart to overflowing with gladness. 

>Vith shining, eager eyes, Natasha still gazed intently and 
pcnistmtly at Pierre, as though she longed to know somethlim 
more m his tale of adventures, somethiug that he had Iclt 
unsaid. 

It was three o’clock in the morning. The footmen, with 
austere and reproachhil faces, came in with fresh candles but 
no one noticed them. ' 

“ They say sufferings are misfortunes," said Pierre, '* Bui 
if I were asked, Would I remain what I was before I was 
taken prisoner or go tlurough it all again? f should say. For 
God’s sake let me be taken prisoner and eat horse-flesh once 
more." 
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We think that as soon aa we are torn out of our habltud 
lifcj all is ovcj^^ But it is only the beginmng of something new 
and good. As long as there is lift, there is happiness/* In 
shameJaced^ glad confusion, Pierre turned towards Natasha, 

That I say to you,** he said. 

Yes, yes,” she said^ and I would ask for nothing better 
than to go through it all again/* 

Pierre looked hard at her* 

** Yes,, and noihing more,” Natasha declared. 

Not true, not true:,** cried Pierre. ** I am not to blame 
for being alive and wanting to live. Neither are you.” 

All at onoe Natasha let her head fall into her hands and 
burst into tears* 

“ What is it, Natasha? ** said Countess Mnrya. 

“Nothing, nothing/* She smiled through her tears at 
Pierre. “ Good-night, it’s bedtime/' She ran out of die 
room. 

Pierre got up to take his leave. 

"Wait a moment,” said Ctountess Mary a. 

Pierre looked into her eyes. 

" I know that she lovts . , . that she will love you,” 
Countess Marya corrected herself 

W^hat makes you think so? You think I may hope? 
You think so? . . /* 

“ Yes, I think so/' said Countess Marya, smiling. 

" No, it cannot be! How happy I am! I have loved her 
fiom the first moment I saw ber|” said Pierre, kissuig the 
Countess Matya's hands, 

** Write to her parents/* said Countess Marya, " And leave 
it to tnc. I will tcO her when It is possible. 1 desire it to 
come to pass/* 

A fight came into her eyes that was diviner than any 
knowledge. 

" And 1 have a feeling in my heart that it will be so/’ she 
said. 

£?1L0GU£ 

Histories without number have been written about the 
Napoleonic Wars. Yet we have still to learn why millions of 
men should have given up their work and left their homes in 
order to move across Europe and murder and ptUage and burn 
for more than twenty years. 

For our historians present this great drama to us as if its 
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actors were not cittirc peoples, Ijut a few generals and kings 
and priests and writers, and other notable figures who are 
sn^osed to represent the masses. ^ 

They are quite content to explain an event by saying it w'as 
due to the mil of some famous person or other. And if there 
were only one historian writing about each event, such an 
account might appear quite plausible to the reader. But 
unfortunately the same event is described by several historians 
of different views and different nationalities. Thus, one 
historian ascribes a certain action to Napoleon, while another 
declare it was due to the Tsar Alexander, To make this 
confusion even woim, historians often quarrel about the nature 
of the power exercised by a famous person in causing such an 
cvcni* Thus, Thiers a Bonapartist—says tJiat Napoleon’s 
power was derived from bis genius and his virtue, while Lanfrey 
Republican asserts that it rested upon his cunning in 
duping nis followers. 

Now, if we examine this claim put fomard by modem 
historians that the power which causes an event is vested in a 
i^adui? figure by Uie combined wiJ l of the people he represeiitSj 
we shall see that it is really void of meaning. Let us set it down 
as follows; 


What is the cause of an historical event? Power. 

What kind of power ? The combined wifi of the masses 
vested in one person. 

On what condition is the w'ill of the masses vested in that 
person? On the condition of that pereon's expressing the will 
of the masses he represents. That is, power 15 power. That 
is, there is no meaning in this statement. 

Our historian have therefore no grounds whatever for tlieir 
countless assertionsthat such and such an event in die Napoleonic 
\Vars was due to the vsill of such and such a figure. To show 
how_little we do know about the causes of these events let us 
consider Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. * 

Did Napoleon simply oi^cr ills army to march into 
Alexanders kingdom? No, He commanded one day certain 
papm to be written to Vienna, to Berlin, to Petmburg. etc., 
the following day he issued instructions and decree to the 
army, tltc fleet, the commissariat, and so on^hundreds of 
sepaj^ate commajids. 

Now, all through his reign Napoleon was giving command 
after command to mvadc England. He wasted more time 
and energy on this imdcrtaking than on any otlicr during his 
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whole career. He was bumingly eager to accomplish thk aim, 
and it was very much to his interests to do so. On the odter 
hand, he was loth to invade Russia, and hxquently declared 
tlmt his best advantage lay in an alliance with her. 

Nevertlielcss, his soldiers marched into Russia, and did not 
cross to England. Why ? Simply because the course of events 
allowed his commands to invade Russia to be obeyed, while 
rejecting those to invade England. 

Events take their own path, whether generals, kings, and 
other illustrious folk like it or not. And where those events 
appear to spring from tlieir own actions, this is not really so; 
tlic truth is that the events cimprise those actions. 

Of course cvm e\xnt is cau^ by some kind of power. But 
this power is still a mystery to us, and is likely to remain so. 
Ancient writers used to describe it as the intervention of the 
Deity in human afiairs. We have abandoned this theory, 
but have not yet found an adequate substitute for it. 

We might lcam_ more about tliLs mysterious power if our 
histon^ w'ould view their subject not as a syunposium of the 
activities of “great ” men, but as the record'of tlic life of an 
entire people. To fulfil such a task is impossible, but in the 
attempt much light would be thrown on the places that arc 
still most obscure. 

Instead of regarding the French RevDluLion and the 
Napoleonic Wars as a stage for Rousseau, Voltaire, Louis XIV, 
Napoleon, Alexander, Mettcmich, etc., let us study this 
gigantic happening from the standpoint of ordinary' men and 
women. 

In 1789 there is a ferment in Paris. It grows and spreads, 
and overflows into a great movement of peoples Irom west to 
east. In tSia thU eastward movement readies its farthest 
limit, Moscow. Then just as suddenly, and inexpUcably, a 
countcr-^movement sets in, surges westwards, dragging along 
with it, like the first movement, Uic people of Central Europe. 
This counter-movement reaches die starting-point of ihc first 
movement, then collapses.' 

During the period of twenty years occupied by these move¬ 
ments, a vast number of fields are left untilled, houses arc 
burned, trade changes its direction, millions of men grow poor 
and lose their homes, and millions of Ghrisiians professing 
universal love murder and maim one another. 

Tlicn the turmoil among the peoples begins to subside. The 
waves lashed by the tempest slowly abate, fiddles form on the 
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quietcmnjp surface where tlic diploinxits arc at work, imagining 
the calm is the result of their own cflbns. 

All at once the tranquil sea U conviils^ again. * The diplo¬ 
mats at the Congress of Vienna believe that their own squabbles 
are tlic cause of this fresh commotion. They look for wais 
between their own sovereigns. Another European tornado 
seems Inevitable, But the storm they ffecl approaching do^ 
not come from the quarter where they look for it. It rises 
again from the same starting-point—Paris, 

Napoleon conics back to France alone. Everyone greets 
with enthusiasm the man they have been cursing die day before 
and will cuise again widiin a month. 

This man is needed for die last act of the drama. The act 
is performed. The actor is told to undress and wash off his 
powder and pamt. He will be needed no more, though on the 
solitude of bis island he will go on playing a pitiful farce to 
himself, lying and intriguing, justif^g his conduct when a 
justificatjon is no longer required. Yes. all he will do hence¬ 
forth will be to reveal to the world how petty was the thi n g 
that men took for power—while an unseen band guided it. 

The Stage Manager, now that the drama it over, and the 
pmpet snipped, shows him to us. “ See, w hat you believed in I 
Here he is [ Do you realiae now dial it was not he but I that 
moved you!’* 

The day may come ivhen our historians can tell us all about 
the pimpcts—not only the leading figures, but also the humblest 
—this show we call life. But when shall we begin to discern 
the purposes of the St^c Manager P 

Historians arc fond ofs^yhi^ that Napoleon should have done 
this, or Alexander should have done that. Now, to my mind 
it is impossible to define any action of Napoleon or Alotandcr 
as ^n^dal or hanuiuJ to humanity in general. If anyone 
dislikes the career of Napoleon or Aleitandcr or any other Jiis- 
torical peonage, it is only because that carcEr seems incom- 
patible with his own limited idea of what is good for humanity. 

I regard as good, for instance, the preservation of my fathers 
house in Moscow in iBia, and the glory of the Russian army, 
and the restoration of the balance of power in Europe, and the 
enlightenment of the masses, and so on. These ends were 
wcompluhcd, directly or indirectly, through the actions of 
Imtorical personages. Vet I am bound to admit that the 
historic^ personages concerned also accomplished many other 
ends which arc quite beyond my knowledge. * 


WAR AND PEACE ^ 

Every atom in the xmiverse is a thing complete in itself and 
at^the same time h Duly a part of a wliolt so vast as to be iocon* 
ccivablc by m&n. And in the same way every individual abve 
to-day bear^j widtiti him bis oira cuds, and yet bears tbem so as 
to serv'c the ^ds of a world development unknown to man. 

A 1 m settling on a flower bns stung a child* The cMd says 
me object of the bee is to sting people, A poet admires the 
Im sippi^ honey from the cup of the flower* and declares 
mat tlic bee lives solely in onaer to imbibe this nectar. A 
bcc-kccpcr,^ observing tnat the bee gathers pKiIlcn and brings 
jt to the hive, maintams that the bcc^s purpose is to gather 
honey. Another bee-keeper, who has studied the life of the 
swarm mote closely^ mamUuns that the bee collects this honey 
to feed young ones and to rear a quceUp and therefore 
devotes itself entirely to the perpetuation of its species. A 
botmist notices that the bee flying with the pollen Utilizes a 
pistih and in this he sees the true Action of tne bet Another 
declares that the bee hves in order to contribute to the hybri d - 
bon of plants* And so on. 

Who n to say ^at we shall not go on discovering other reasons 
for Ac bec*s existence ? But shall we ever know what is the 
taal and ulrimate aim of the bee? The higher the human 
intellect nscs* the more obvious it becomes that the flnal aim of 
the bee is beyond ita ken. 

And the same k true of the flnal mms of historical hgurcs 
and peoples and nations. 


KPfCS 

THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS 

'^Das Mbelimg<jilitd*\ The Lay of tkt MbelmgSt was 
writUa in the twel/th eentaiy A.D., probably at IVoms 
^Ger^m), by ap>et whsst name is u^nown. Its laneaoMs 
ts middu high (jtrfnan} (tr vnse is a quatrain rlymtng tn 
couplets, each half-line of which carries three stresses, sane 
the eighth, vdikh has fata. Its manaer is that of the Mima- 
fngers, poets of toe, hut modiftd/Br rtarratioe. Its subject 
is the later exploits of Siegfried, to murder, and the disaster 
that ottertakts his avengers and their enemies; his death dhidef 
the Lay into (po iktris, and the second part is coiled “ Der 
ffibeltaigen hot * , The characters are taken from earlier 
tales of heroic half-gods, but the treatment of them is mre 
familiar. It was ml until the mnetecnth cenbtsy, when the 
Germans selected Siegfried for their naticml hero, that the 
poem became well ktwwn. The following is thejirst part 
of the “ Jfibeltmgenlied ” translated and condensed, 

I 

(i) There grew in Burgundy a girl so fair that nowhere 
was one fairer. She was called Krieinhild. ITircc Trt nw 
warded her: Gunther, Gemot and Gcisclhcr; she was their 
sister. They dwelt at Worms on the Rliijic, and there did 
many knights serv'c them till their days’ end, when they 
died wretched, through two women’s spite. Her mother was a 
rich gueen called Utc; her father was called Dancrat. 

KnemUId dreamed she reared f j jld hawk and two eagles 
clutched it. Greater grief there coultf not be in the real world. 
She told her dream to her mother, who said, The hawk is a 
husband. God guard him i for if He do not, he is lost to you. 
Kricmhild said, I will live without man’s love. I will be as 
fair in death as I am now, for never having known the sorrow 
there is in man’s love. I f you will be glad at heart in the world, 
said Ute, it must be through man’s love. May God join you to 
a good knight’s body, Kriemhild said, Love is often paid in 
pain. I wiU shun them both, the love and the pain 

Kriemhild in her heart foreborc all love. 

(ii) There CTew in the Neiherland a ting’s child, whose 
father was called Sigmund and whose mother Siglind. They 
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dsv^lt in a stfpng burg on ih^ Rhine calJed Sanien* The child 
was called Siegfrieds In his youth many wondcr$ were told 
of hb and such honour he hadj so shining w«is liis body, many 
women loved him. 

\\Ticn Siegfried came of age and went to court his father held 
hightide. The women threaded gems in the gold of his dress 
and v^'ove them into the woof and into ihe hem; and the wise 
men Unght hirn how to win men and land. Many swordsmen 
went to the minster^ at the summer sunstcad, when Siegfried 
was made knight, sang mass to God's praise, and fought* ITic 
high tide lasted till the seventh day. Siglind the rich gave out 
red gold for love of her son. No wanderer went poor in the 
land. Horses and gear fell from her hand, as though man had 
not one day longer to live. 

Now that he bore arms, Siegfried began to think of a woman 
to woo. He said, 1 ^vill have KriemhiJd, the fair maid of 
Buf^ndy, for her fairness^ To Sigmund it was pain. Sieg¬ 
fried said, I should wish to live without ^vonumrs love, if 1 
rnight not woo where my heart w'as. His mother wept* 
Siegfried said^ Help me make ready for the journey to Burgundy^ 
It was pain to the men, and the women wept. 

On the sevenLh morning Siegfried rode with twdve knights 
into Worm.?* Gold were their garments, gold their reins, silk 
their breastband$ and bright thdr shields; thdr awordpoints 
rode by the spursp Picked horsemen bore spears. People 
gaped* 

King Gunther bade Hagen, say who the comelings were* He 
stepped to the window and, turning his eyes on them, said. 
Although 1 have never seen him, yet I know that is Sie^ried. 
He slew the NibeWg?. He found the Nibelungs’ hoard, holed 
out of a Iloilow hill and warded by two kitig’^s sons. He saw 
precious stones that one hundred wagons could not carry, 
and red gold still more. He slew the two kings^ sons ^vith his 
broadsword BaJmung. He won the tarncape from the dw2^ 
Albrich. He won the hoard. He bore it back to the hill and 
set Albrich waidsmM over it. He slew a dragon* He bathed 
in the blood and hb skin became horn; no weapon can cut 
hfrti- Receive him well, he has done so many wonders. 

Sierfried dwelt with King Gunther a year. At sports he 
was the best, whether at stone throwing or at archery, and the 
ladies liked to watch him* They said. How wcil he b made- 
It b the hero from the Netherland- Often Sic;^i^ thought, 
How' may I ice the maid wfrom 1 love in my heart and have 
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loved long? He dwelt with King Gunther a ycar^ and did not 
see Kriemhitd. 

King Gunther held hightidc. TcU me, he said, how our 
hightidc may be made most worthy of praise. Ortwein said, 
What is man’s joy without fair women ? Let your sister go 
before your guests. « 

One hundred knights went with drawn swords by Kriemhlld 
and one hundred and more ladies went with her mother Ute 
and more ladies followed Kricmhild when she came like dawn 
out of dua clouds to take part in the hightidc. Care void^ 
the hearts of many who had lodged care long. To Siegfried 
It was joy and grief. He thought. How did I hope to love 
her ? 

When Kriemliild saw him stand bclbre her, her tint became 
frame. She said, Welcome, Sir Siegfried. Her greeting raised 
his mood ; love urged them to each other. 

Never in summerdme or on maydays had he borne joy in 
his heart so high as he had there, as she stood beside him. 
Many thought. If I had gone beside her, as I saw him go, or 
lam with her! Each day at daybreak for twelve days man 
MW the knight with the lady, Siegfried stayed at Worms for 
love of Knemhild. When he was urged by love he had great 
distress. Therefor later he Jay wretclied, dead. 

(in) There sate a king^s daughter over the sea, fair and 
strong. She shot the ah^ withlcnights for her love, cast the 
stone and sprang after it. Who craved her love must win 
these three gtwes; who lost one, lost his head. 

Gunther said, I will go oversea to finmhild and stake my life 
for her love. Siegfried answered. Give me your sister Kricmhild 
and I will help you. They swore an oath. 

. . . I have heard thrte be wild dwarfs that dwell in hollow 
hilLs and that wear cloaks called tamcapes and who wears a 
tamcape cannot be cut or hurt, nor can he be seen, although he 
can see, and he becomes as strong as twelve men; and this is 
mic. Siegfried took his tamcape and with many wiles won 
Brunhild. ... 

^ We will go wooing in a far land I 

and Sunned and two of my men, Danfcwart and Hagen, ant! 
we nc^ fine clothm for the journey j and Kricmh^ called 
thirty ladies from the chamber, skilful in ticedJework. They 
laid gems in silk as white as snow and as green as dover and in 
emunc with flecks as black as coal. Then they trimmed them 
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with rare Bshskia and covered them with goldthrcaded silk 
from Morocco and from Lib^^a. In seveo weeks the clothes 
were ready. 

A strong ship was builded on the Rhine, The goldrcd 
shields w^crc borne down to the strand and the weapons were 
loaded on the ship. I will be master^ said Siegfriccij I know 
the water-roadsp He took an oar and thrust the ship off from 
the hank. The stout sailrepe stretched tighL Wind bore the 
ship under her sail. 

Twenty miles they fared before night feU and on the twelfth 
moming they came to Brunhild's land. Siegfried said^ Let 
Gunther he my brd and let me be his man. He led a hoi^ 
on to the strand and held it by the bridle uU Gunther sal in the 
saddle. Snowbright were hh horse and his dress, new whetted 
the spears* well wrought the swords and the shield rim shone. 
Thus they came to Brunhild. 

SLx-and-cighty towers they saw^ three broad palaces and a 
fair haU of marble green as grass. There sate the king's 
daughter with her menie. She said* Let me hear who me 
kni^Ls arc from over the sen. One said^ i have seen none 
before* but one who is like Siegfried. .Another seems to be a 
king. A third has a grim* quick look. The yonngcsc is of 
friendly bearing and good breeding. 

Wien Siegfned saw the king's daughter* he said* This 
knight. Lady Brunhild* is my lord. He is a king on the Rhine 
aucf is callcci Gunther and if he has your love he asks no more. 

She said* If he masters me in my games I will be his wife. If 
1 win* you shali ah die. He shall fring the stone and spring 
after it. He shall cast the spear. 

Gunther said, For your fairness I will dare all. 

Brunhild bade them bring her armour* a golden breastplate 
and a shield with gems. She donned a white wcaponshift* 
that no weapon might hurt her. Meanwhile Sicgfricq went to 
the ship where he had hid the tamcape; quickly he slipped into 
it; noK>nc could sec him. 

Three men bore to the games ring a large sharp heavy spear 
and twelve knights carried a laige round broad heavy atone. 

Then Brunhild wound her sleeve round her white arm* took 
the shield and swung the spear on high. Siegfried went to 
Gunther and said, Have no fear of the queen. Let me bold 
the shields Moke as though you t^ew* but I will do the 
threwinjj. 

Brunhild shot the shaft at Gunther^s shield, held in Siegfried*! 
^ w F*B , 
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hand. Fire spninF from the steel: blood burst from Siegiried’s 
mouth. He took the spear and thought, 1 will not kill thequeen. 
He turned the spear fout, point towards him, and cast it back. 
The butt struck her breastplate, that it r<mg. Fire flew from 
the iron: Brunhild could not withstand the blow. Thanks, 
Gunther! she said, and sprang to her feet. 

Then she went to the stone and flung it far and sprang after 
it, tliat her armour danged. The stone fell thirty feel away, 
yet she reached it. Siegfried was tall and strong; he Bung the 
stone farther and sprang farther and he carried Gunihcr as he 
sprang. 

Brunhild said to the men in her menie. Now you shall all 
be underlings of King Gunther. The knights laid llieir 
weapons before Gunther’s feet. They thought nc had won the 
queen with his own strength. 

Siegfried w-ent to the hall where the ladies were and said, 
\Vhy do we not begin the gan^ ? Brunhild said, How is it you 
did not sec the games, which Gunther won? And Hagen 
answered, He was hy the ship. ^Vdl for me, said Sie^e^ my 
journey is done. Now, fair lady, you shall fblloiv us to the 
Rhine. 

(iv) Tiding came to Burgundy that Brunhild’s mcnic bad 
been seen. Kricmhild said. My maids, seek out your best 
dresses from the press. Gunther landed from the ship holding 
Brunhild hy the hand, and Kricmhild went to greet her. 
Kriemhild said. Welcome in this land, to me and to my 
mother, and to al! men true to us. 

Hagen held war games. At dusk, when the sun’s light sank 
and it began to cool, the knights and ladies sifcnt to the burg. 
Scats were set and the king sat at table with his guests; by him 
sat Brunhild. The tables tvere laden with The cup- 

bcarerSi poured water into tiie goldred beakers. Better had 
suited a king’s w'cddmg, or $o some said. 

Siegfried went to Gunther and said, You swore with your 
band you would give me your sister, if we brought Brunhfld 
home. Gunther said, I will join you to her. He bade her 
come before him. - With even step she came to where the king 
stood and Gunther said, Sister, release me of my oath. I swore 
a knight should have you. Kricmhild said, Dear brother, I 
shall always do as you bid me. 

For love and gladness Siegfried grew red. Both stood to¬ 
gether and Gunther asked Kriemhild, Would she take the 
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knight? She betrothed himself to him and he himself to her. 
Then he took her gently in his arms and kissed her. Joy and 
loud shouting rang in Gunther's hall. , 

Siegfried sat by Kriemhild and Gunther by “Bniniiild. 
Brunhild wept; hot tears ran over her bright cheeks. My 
laud and my burg and my men are under you, said Gunther, 
you should ^ glad, I weep for jronr sister, said Brunhild, 
seeing her sit by Siegfried, your liegeman. Gunther said, 1 
ivill tell you another time, why I gave Siegfried my sister, 
Brunhild said. Did I know where to go, 1 would Jlcc and never 
lie with you, till 1 knew why Kriemhild is Siegfried’s bride. 

The knights left table and the burg round rang with their 
gamc cries. 

Gunther thought, I will lie with the lady. Men called the 
knights from dieir games, Lightbearers brought light. 

\vhcn Siegfried lay with Kriemhild and played love with her, 
her body became his. When Gunther Jay with Brunhild he 
had better have lain with another. The lightboys left, the door 
was shut; in white linen Brunhild went to bed. The king 
<iucnched the light with his hand and went to where he found 
the lady and Jay near her; lie clasped her in his arms. She 
said. Sir Gunther, put that by. What you have in your mind 
may not be. I will remain a maid, tUl I hear why you gave 
Knemhild to Siegfried. 

He fought for her love and rent her shift. She grasped a 
girdle she ivore about her middle, bound his hands anti fret, 
bore him to a nail and hung him on the wall. He nearly had 
hfr death of it. 

He began to plead, Loose these bonds and I will never lie 
with you. In peace she lay, and the night Jong he hung, till 
the bright day shone through the window, beaut strength 
he had then in his body. Now tell me, Lord Gunther, said 
Brunhild, if your men found you bound? He said. Even if It 
be small honour to me, for your maidenhood’s sake, take me 
by you and T will not touch your shift with my hand. 

She loosed his Ixmds and he went to bed again, laying himscir 
so far that he did not touch her white shift. 

At mass next morning Gunther said to Siegfried, I have 
brought the devil home. I meant to love her and she bound 
me fast. She bore me to a nail and bung me on the wall. 
Siegfried said, I will make her lie so near you tonight that she 
may not withhold her love. Gunther said, Sec how my hands 
arc swollen. She held me as though I were a cMd. Blood 
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burat from under my nails. Siegfried said, 1 will come to 
your chamber to*nieht, hid in my tamcape. As the linkboys 

t o out I will quctich the lights they carry; by that you wilt 
now I am there. May I lose my life, if I do not bring iter 
near you. GladJy, Baid Gunther, if you do not touch her. 
On that, said Siegfried, 1 w-ill plight my troth. Gimther 
believed him. 

To Gunther die day seemed thirty days long. When table 
was done, men called Brunliild and Kncmliild to tlicirchambers, 
Siegfried lay with his wife and she played with his hand, rill 
he vanislicd. She called. Where is he gone ? WTio took hU 
liand from mine? 

Sierfried quenched die Lights in the linkboys* hands. Gun¬ 
ther shut the chamberdoor and shot across it two strong bolts. 
Then began a game between Siegfried the strong and Brunhild 
die fair that Gunther was lief and loth to see, 

Siegfried laid himself by die queen. She said, Leave what 
you have in your mind, how dear soever it may be to you, 
that you may not grieve tonight as you grieved vestemight. 
He held his voice and bore himself as though he were Gunther 
the rich. He clasped the maid in hij arms. She threw liim 
from the bed to a bench, that his head rang. Siegfried sprang 
up. As he fought with her, imwillmgncss overcame him: 1 
do not use such strength on womenT Brunhild cried; she 
gripped him in her arms to bind him in bonds as she had 
tound die king. She showed him her body’s mastery. She 
bore him in her arms and put him between the chest and die 
wall. 

Shall L he thought, lose my life by a maid? Then in time 
to come all women will be wanton with men, tvho otherwise 
would never be, 

^ With great strength Siegfried withstood Brunhild. He righted 
himself and they gave each other blows about the room. 
Gunther feared for cither’s life, but more for Siegfried’s! 
Had he dared, he would have helped him. Long they fought 
before he brought die maid back to her bed. She gripped his 
hands, dial blood burst from under the nails. He held her 
dpi^ on die bed, that she cried aloud. She grasp^ the 
gir^c that was about her middle to bind him. Hh hand 
Mthheld hers, that her whole body cracked. She $aid King 
Gunther leave me my life. I will strive with your love no 
tnorc. I Mc now you may be woman’s master. 

Siegfried stood up, as the maid lay, as though to east off his 
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clothes. He drew a gold ring from her finger and took her 
girdle* 

Then the king and the feir nmd lay with each other, and he 
played love with her. All shame and anger melted fi^Dm her* 
Her bright tint grew pale. How her strength yielded to love I 
Now she was no stronger than another woman. Lovingly he 
stroked her limbs. How lovingly he lay with hcr^ in love^ dil 
the light day * 

II 

(i) Siegfried rode back to the Nctherland with Kriemhtid. 
Si^nnd sai^ Now my son Siegfried ^all be king. 

Siegfried Jived and ruled and gave judgment in the Nether- 
land lor twelve years. Kricmhild hore a son* who was called 
Gnnther| after his uncle. In the same time Sigliiid died, 

Brunhild also bore a soo^ to Gunther^ in the EJiineland. 
He was called Siegfried^ after the hero. 

Siegfried had utider him the Nibclungs* land; he held the 
largest hoard hero had ever won. He was the best knighi who 
ever sat a horse. Man dreaded his strength. 

Every day Brunhild thought, How high I^ietnhild holds her 
head! Yet her husband is our liegeman. She asked Gunther 
if she might not see Kriemhild in his land agaim He answered, 
Tliey dwell too far! However mighty a in an may btj 
Bi^nhild, he must do as his lord bid* Gunther smiled. She 
smd, pear lord* for Jove of me, let me see Siegfried and your 
sister in this land again, 

Gunther sent messengers to Siegfried, Iscgging him to come 
to Worms. 

Siegfried eaid^ How shall I carry Kricmhild dirough forty 
lords" lands? His knights answered. Ride to the Rhine with a 
thousand men* 

The messengers told Guutber, Siegfried would come, and 
showed him the gold be had given them. Hagen said^ He 
may well give ftulhanded. He owm the Nibeliings* hoard* 
He could not spend it if he lived for ever* And lie shaft come 
to Burgundy! 

When Siegfried came with hia Jmlghts, men could not see 
him for the dust and prc 5 s* Saddles were empded, knights" 
hands lifted Ladles on to the grass* Twelve hundri^ knights 
sat do^sn to table with Siegfried. Brunliild tliought. No liege¬ 
man could be so rich. Night feft* 
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(ii) Day broke. Honts blared, flutes blew, drums beat to 
early mass. Clang of bells called all to the broad minster. 

^ It was before matim that the tw'oquccns sat together, 
hild said, I have a husband in whose hands ail this realm 
should lie. Brunhild said, How may that be while Gunther 
lives? ^ Kriemhild said, Sec how he goes before Ae knights, as 
the bright moon goes before the stars! Brunhild said, Brave 
and true he may be, but your brother Gunther goes before 
lum.iS When the king played my games, Siegfried himself said 
he was Gunther’s man. Kriemhild said, How should my 
brother have given me to a liegeman? He has more worth 
than my brother Gunther. Brunhild said, You hold yoursdf 
too high. We will sec if you are held in honour so high as 1 . 
Kriemhild said, Today man shall see me, your liegeman’s 
wife, go before the queen of Burgundy, Dress, mv maids, she 
said, and they sought rich clothes. Kriemhild with her tliirty 
maids went to the minster. Thirty queens might have worn 
the riches on her. 

People vi'ondercd that the two queens did not go together. 
Brunhild called to Kriemhild to stand still; The man\ wife 
shall not go before the king’s I KriemhUd ansivcred in anger 
Better you had kept quiet. You have shamed your fair body! 
Might a man’s mistress ever be a king's ivife? Who is the 
mistress? asked Brunhild. Kriemhild said, SiegiriEd, not 
Gunther, had your maidenhead. Brunhild said, I will tdl 
Gunther of it; she began to weep. Kriemhild went into the 
minster witli her menie. 

Brunhild waited for Kriemhild as she came out of the minster 
and said to her, You called me a man’s misttess. WTierc is 
your proof? Kriemhild said, 1 prove it by the gold ring on 
my Anger. Sierfried bmught it to me after he had Iain with 
you. Never did Brunhild see a more soirowiul day. I know 
the gold, she said, it was stolen from me. Kriet^ild said I 
spa no ^icf. 1 prove it by the girdle I have on. I have not 
lied: Siegfried knew you. She wore a girdle of Nineveh silk 
sewn wi^ gems. When Brunhild saw It she began to weep. 

Tire king came and Brunhild said to him, Your sister says I 
am Siegfried's mistress. She has my girdle 1 lost and my rine 
of red gold. Rid me of this shame. O, tliat I was ever bom i 
Gunther said, Call him, and Siegfried came. 

Gunther said, My wife BrunhiH tclb me you knew her first, 
or so Kriemhild says. Did you ? ^ 

No, said Siegfried, and if she has said so 1 will not rest till 
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she grieve for it. I will it before your host* The men 

of Burgundy stood in a rin^ and Siegfried gave Gunther his 
hand on oath+ Gunther saidj Now I sec you ore guiltless. 
Siegfried said^ We should rear women that they hold no rash 
speech. Do you forbid k your wife, and I wiU forbid it mine^ 

Brunhild was in Such woe that all Gimther^s men were sad- 
hearted. Hagen ivcnt to die queen and said^ Siegfried shaU 
grieve for ihisp Either he shall die, or I shall* Gunther said* 
He has done us nothing but true service. Let liitn live* .Why 
should I beat him hate ? 

Every day after Hagen told Gundicr, if Siegfried no longer 
lived* many kings" lands would become his. Gunther said* 
His strengtn is so greats none dare come near him. Not so, 
said Hagen, we will do it quietly. Gunther said^ How may 
that be? Hagen said. Let me but hear one thing from Kricm- 
hild, and he sliall lose his life. 

ITagen went to where he found Kricmhild. She said, I 
grieve that I said ill of Brunhild* My body is blue for it. 
Hagen said* Tell me how I may best serve you* Kriemhiid 
said, I would be free of all care if Siegfried were well guarded. 
Hagen said* I will ride by him. Kncmhild said, Siegfried h 
strong and brave. When he slew the dragon by the hill he 
bathed in the blood and no weapon may hurt him* yet I will 
tcU you where man may wound him* ^Vhen the hot blood 
Rowed from die dragon, and he bathed in it* a broad limcti'cc 
leaf fell on his shoulder. There man might wound him. O, 
what grief that gives me ? Hagen said, Sew on his garment a 
small sign to show me where 1 must guard him. She said, T 
will sew on his garment a small cross of fine silk. Thenyoumay 
guard him. 

Thus Siegfried was betrayed. 

(iii) Gunther said, Let us: hunt. Willingly, said Siegfried. 
Lend me a hunismau and some brachs and I will ride with 
you into the w’ood. 

Siegfried went to where he found KricmhlJdp He said, God 
grant I come home whole: 1 am going huntings KricmhtJd 
diought of what she had told Hagen and said. Leave your 
hunting. Last night 1 dreamed I saw two boar$ huuted on tlie 
hcatlt: the blooms became red* He said, I shall come back. 
No-one here harbour^ hate or envy of me. Kriemhild said* 
1 dreamed I saw two hills fail on you io the dale* so Uiat i saw 
you no more. He clasped her in bis arms and took his leave* 
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Sumptcrhotses bore bread and wine, flesh and fish, to the 
skirt of a dense wood* An old huntsman took a hound and 
brought the knights to tJic coverts. All the brach started 
Siegfried slew: notliing outran him. The first beast he slew 
was a Loan and after he found a grim lion. He shot with his 
bow a sharp arrow; the lion leaped three leaps, no more/ 

A blast was blown on a horn and men brought fells to the 
ftFc._ Siegfried said, 1 heard a homblast, we ranst go to the 
rest^gplace. He rode to the rcsdngplaee. His spear was long 
and strong and broad and it^ sivung to his spur. He bore a 
hom of red gold. What prickwork be bore on his quiver' 
A panther-flcecc decked it. He carried a bow anothw man 
had needed ao engine to bend. He bore too Balmung bis 
broadsvtrord. His garment was of black otterskjn, whSxon 
shone gold flitter; his hai was of sable. His quiver held good 
arrotvs, wdih shafts of gold and heads as broad as a hand. 
When the huntsmen called him to table, Siegfried said, 1 
wonder that the si^lions bring so much food, yet the cup¬ 
bearers bring no irinc. There Bhould be seven sumpteis with 
mead and clear drink. Gimther, with falsehood in^is mind 
said, The fault is Hagen's. Hagen said, I thought die hunt 
was at Spcchtshart, 1 sent the wine there; but I know a dear 
close by, near a hill under a limetrce. Thirst urged 
Siegfried, he said he would go to the spring. Hagen saii 1 
have heard none can outrun you. Will you race with me to 
the spring? Good, said Siegfided, and like two panthers diey 
tan through the clover, Siegfried came to the spnng l^t. 

Tlic ^ring was clear and cooL When Gunther knelt t« 
drink, Hagen drew .iway StCj^ried's bow and sword and sought 
the sign on his shoulder. When Siegfried drank, Hagen shot 
him through the cross, that his heart’s blood welled out through 
the wound. The spear stuck deep in his heart. Yet Hagen 
fled^ as none on earth had fled a man before. 

Sieg^ed sprang up from the spring. The spearshafr 
from his shauldery He took hb shield and struck Hagen so 
bard that gems burst from the shield rim and the ring of the 
blow rang m the woods. Hagen fell to the dale floor. 

Siegfried’s tint was wan Erom the death ivound; he fell. 
Bl(Kid_ ran ^m hb wound. Be cuned the untrue men who 
had killed him: May their shame sunder them from aJ] knights' 
Notliing on earth b left of me but my wife Kricmhfld. God 
have mercy on me, that 1 bore a son whose father died by his 
friend's band! Never did man do murder so foul. 
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Before the wood of Oden thci’c lies ^ hamlet, Odenheim; 
there sdll flows the spring, where Siegfried was slain, 

(iv) Bdls rang to the minster, _ Kriemhild awoke, woke her 
maids and a lii^boy bore Light into the chamber. He 
Be still. There is a knight lying dead before the door* Kricm- 
Itild sank to the groima, her ^cf was great Her ladies said, 
It mav be a Btrangcr. She No, it is Siegfried* Brunhild 
thougnt it and Hagen did it. 

She let herself be led to where she found him and raised his 
head in her white hand. She cried^ Woe to this land! Hh 
shield is not hewn by spears. He dlt^ by murder* Her ladies 
cried and moaned* 

They drew bis body from tlie clothes and washed his wound 
and laid him op a bier* Snuths made a coflin of silver and 
gold and lined it with good steel and men raised the dead l^y 
from the bier, swathed it in a costly shroud and brought it to 
the minster* How the bells tolled 1 The prics^ sang, 

Kriemhild said. All iny gladness is laid in his body* I vdH 
watch three days and three nights. 

On the third morning men bore bijti from the minster to the 
grave. The folk wept* Kriemhild lay in swoon that day, that 
evening and the second day* Siegfri^ was buried* 
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LA DIVINA COMMEDIA 

By DANTE ALIGHIERI 


“ IVhrti first the gloricns Lady of jnjr mind was made manifest 
to mine eyes, twa she ttibo was eatted Bealriee ... she 
appeared to me at the beginning of ket ninth year almost^ and 
I saw her almost at the end of mj ninthyear. ... At that 
momna^ / say most truly that the sfiirit of life, which hath its 
dsBetting in the secretest chamber of the heart, began to tremble 
so violently that the least pulses of my body shook therewith; 
and in trmhling it said these words ; ' Here is a deity 
stro/iger than 1 ; who, earning, shell rule otxr me'. . 

“ Afier the lapse esf so masy days that nine years exactly 
wmeomptUed since the abooe-writtin appearance of this most 
graeious being, on the last of those days it happened (Aaf the 
same wonderful lady appeared to me dressed ail in pure white 
between two gentle ladies elder than she. And passing 
through a street, she fumed her lyes thither where I j/cerf 
sorely abashed: and by her unspeakahle courier, which is 
now guerdoned in the Great tyele, she saluted me with so 
virtmus a bearing that / seemed then and dure to behoM the 
ve^ limits of blesstdruss." 

So wrote Dante in the autobiojp'aphical prose and sonnet 
account of his love for Beatrice Fortimri, called " La Vita 
PfuoBa // was a love that was to last him through life * 
after Beatrice’s early death at the age of twtn^^, rtw pun 
passion for her earthly semblance became etherealiged still 
farther through exile and suffering: Beatrice became for 
Dante in his sojmm in strange ritses the symbol of heoBrnh 
wisdom and the inspiration of his great pcitic o 'laon, “ The 
Divine Comc^ From her seat m the uitimaie circle if 
kearenty bliss, she reached her hand to soothe his troubled spirit 
and draw him with smiling eompasiion through the centre of 
all suffering and evil ( Hell of his Vtsioi^ up the mount 
jfrem whose garden summU Adam fell, to bring kirn at last 
into the presence of God himself and all his sabits and angels. 
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Tm Inferno 

In ihc tmtJwy of ihw ofur izianol lifu^ 

I (tAind me bi A glDomy modj aslray 
Gooff from Lhe patb direct: and cVn to tcUr 
It ytfcic no taslcp how la^^age wHd 
That forest^ how robiut and raunh in growlb^ 

Which to raaembee only, my difmay 
Rcncvii, Ln tultcmosi not far from deathi 
Ycl, to ducourac of what theee good 
All else will I relate ducQvcrcd tJiert 

I osT in these dark ways, and striving to reach and ascend 
the mount that would lead hJm upwards into a purer and 
^a dearer air, Dante stX 5 luring him in his track the gay- 
coated leopard of sensual plcastiica. And then, barring IrU 
path scaring him from it, the lion Ambition and a 

lean-flankcd waif of Avarice appear. He despairs of any 
progress, beset by such persistent adversaries, when he meets a 
sombre figure^ voice when he hails the earthly traveller 

starts to be as of one whose tongue h«itatcs through Jong 
disuse of speech* This is the great LaUn poet, Virgil, long 
Dantc*s model and his guide to the sumniit of Parnassus, 

To him Dante tells of his journey, of the mount he sceki 
and the beasts that bar his way thither, Virgil tdls him that 
he cannot proceed on that path* but there is anotltcr, along 
which, if he has courage to adventure, he will himsdr conduct 
him. It leads through dark places, yes, through Hell itself, 
but it will emerge! vi^ich faith to gmde, upon the secure path 
of tlie sacred mountaini 

Dante hesitates, appalled at the prospect of die dark, down¬ 
ward path through tne eternal rctriDution upon sin ; but when 
Virgil tells him that he shall have for safeguard the grace of 
Uiat divine lady in Heaven who w^as wont to be his beacon star, 
the lady Beatrice, even she who has sent Vir^ upon this 
mission of relief for the wayworn wanderer, Dante gratduJJy 
agrees. 

So the two, faring onwards, come to a gate, upon which 
Dante reads the inscriptioii: 

Through me yoa pass Into the diy of woe: 

Hirough me you jkoh into eleraaf pain: 

Through me the pee>ple Imt for aye , . . 

Ail bupc abatiddn, ye who enter here. 

It ia the gate of Hell, upon the far side of which lies the 
first of those regions where those eternally shut out fi-om the 
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divine love must evcrlastinglv suffer for Oisir sins. The first 
region* which Jus tins side tlic infernal river Acheron, is the 
abf^e of those, both fallen angels and humans, who passed 
their days in apathy, neither denying nor affirming God. the 
indiUcrcnts. colourlcsa beings without sin or vinuc; and they: 

With kiiiih tefcthcr smote that tweh'd the Munds, 

AImIc up a tumiiltj that for ever whirla 
Kound dirotigb die lir with ui\M diikoeu 
lixe lo ihc iW duit in the wbirWiid , , , 


Pa^g through the hdpless scurry of these souk, id whose 
punishment in HeU* Dante see^i the condign corre- 

spondciiM with their sm—they Uved indifferent, and indifferent 

through these, they come 
10 of HeU s five streams, Acheron. Here Oiaron 

waits the foTyroan, with his blazing eyes compelling the 
mrush of damned souls mto the boat that conveys tli^ to thrir 
appropnate portions in Hell. 

When Virgil h^ explained his divine authority for guidine 
a mortal over the nver, Charon sullenly accepts Dante’s 
iransport beyond death, and in tlie first circle of Hell proptr 
the outeimost and least painful one, where Virgil hfin^lf 
belongs, thw come amonKt the bmenting shades ofihose who 
knew not Chnst, h^ before his advent; now they know 
the divine love and know also that they are eternally severed 
Jr^ iL In this their pinushmcni consists. 

The two pass next into the horrid tracts of Hell where the 
conscious sms are punished, regions that narrow in ordered 
^ucncca and mte^ progressively in their torments towards 
me centre where Satan stands m frozen anguish thigh deen 
m the lake Cocyt^. rWhen they have passed the dread iudgZ 
ifcnos, they see the carnal sinners, and first among them th^ 
who have coimnitted adultery. As dark passion has driven 
them, so they now borne ceaselessly about upon murky 
currents of two by two, lover and loved, racked with 
repmtance that can never redeem them. 

Two floa^t towar^ ^e travellers whom Dante questions, 
^cy are Paolo and Fr^cesca, whose dolorous pa^ion still 
trmhlo doviTi the ages, immortali^ in Dante’s vuion 
francesca father’s will to a iord of 

physical graces of his brother, Paolo So 
It came about that Paob and the young bride found simitar 
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intcrfstSp reading together the old romances of Arthur and 
of Gut never, and the guilty passion of the knight Lancelot 
for hk sovereign's queen+ This book it was and one passage 
in it that brought about their death by the hand of the wronged 
husband and plunged them into the second drclc of tfell. 

Dante's compassion was such that he fell fainting to the 
ground. 

Then they pass on through the two circles of the other 
fleshy sinners and see the gluttom ts^Howing in mire, rained 
ofi by dirty water, hail and snow, for the wim they immoderately 
drank on earth j the heUhound, CerberuSi ravens them with 
dashing jaws, even as they dashed their teeth against the bones 
of succulent meats. In the founli circle* where Pluto, god of 
richesj holcb dismal sway, thqi^ behold two semicircles ofmade$* 
cqui^lly ^ilty^ though oppositely jneiined* the avaridous and 
the prodigal* They arc engaged in a gruesome parody of 
play, each side rolling huge weights untif the^ come hurthng 
together, everlastingly repeating the coilison, wailing and shriek¬ 
ing and upbraiding each othcCj the ones who recklessly spent 
and those who criminally gathered. 

Scarcely has the tumult of th^ damned souls faded behind 
them, when Dante and his guide come to a loathsome bog. 
It La StyK* and while a waterman shade ferries them across, 
Dante questions his guide about the naked creatures he sees 
rising frotn the marsn, all clotted with filth, tearing at each 
other. They are tlie wrathful, Virgil tells him, and undcr-^ 
ncath them, making the thick surface bubble widi thdr sighs, 
arc the souls of the “gloomy-sluggish"* who, given over to 
the deadly sin of dumpish sbth, failed to look outside themselves 
and praise the gladness and joy of God^s creation. 

Over the w^aters sectliing with turbulent and sluggish 
souls Dante begins to discern the fiery pinnacles of HclPs 
capital, the city of Luctfi^. Hitherto, they had traversed, as it 
were, the mere countryside or provinces of Sin's rcjJm, those 
outlying parts svhere the excesses of incontinence are ptmhihed. 
But through the gates of that lurid city are racked in anguish 
unspeakably more awful the souls of those who have dnned 
brudshly against nature and of tJiosc who have been guilty 
of deceit or guile. 

Three furies bearing the Medusa's head* whose aspect turns 
all who Look upon it to stone, rush out upon the pilgrim and 
bis guide. And had it not been for the arrival of an an^d 
there, the gates endosiug the terrible mysteries of God's justice 
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must have i^m^ed for ever closed agamst one who still bore 
Uie Beshy coveniig of the earth-dwellers. 

Enc^ped in agony mthin the walls, cased in btjmine 
sepulchra, not to be paled urnil the day of judgment, arc the 
souls of hectics, all those, who through pride Save misrepre¬ 
sented God s revealed will. This is the sixth circle, lying out^ 
side the great over of boiling blood, Phicgcthon, the stream 
that Uantc mi«t cross tf he is to penetrate through aeonv 
on to the longed-for mouniain path, winding upwards towards 
t-hc -Stiirs, 

But how to get across? There is no ferryman here, only 
centaurs, horses below and men above, wild s>TnhoIs ofviolence 
galloping along the river banlts, chivvying the tormented souls 
in the blpKlstream as they try to scramble ashore, transeximr 
them with prows. ^*15 

But Virgil, witii the power that his divine mission bratows 
Krsuades a centaur to cany them over to the plam that lies 
Ipyond. As thev courp upon the broad horse-back, cleavine 
the ennuon flood, \irgil explains that in this tlurclbld seventh 
circle are punubed those who have been guilty of violence 
agamst Iheir neighbour, against themselves, or against God. The 
first da^, murdCTen, swrl to everlasting in die river of blood. 

M adds, pointing to the farther shore, 

upon the blistering sands and under flakes of fire, accomplish 
their bu™ng destiny ihpc who have sinned against Gol or 
against God s creation, Nature.'' 

Virgil cxnl^s that the third class, dial of the sinners against 
nature, mdudes usu^j they have their place amonF the 
blasphemers, sodomisis, murderers, tyrants and suicides 
hecanse G^s pronouncement through the scriptures wai 
that mao should farm and manufacture, be agriculturist &nel 

earth and subdues it nor " eats his bread in the sweat of his 
facc^ Uicrdbrc sins against the law of nature 

The centaur lands them on the inner shore of the river 
and th^ ent" ihe mystic wood. This is peopled^r, rathS’ 

° violence to ticir own persons,’ 

We entered *n a forat, ivliere no irAck 
JOT it^ had worn ft way. Not verdant tlietc 
The lah^ but of dusky hue; not tight 
T^ tmug^ q«d but with lujmtcs drionned 

Imterul^ ivitu vwm MJed, 
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Here th^: brulc barptn mnke tbor nest* * « * 

HrDAd art Uicir pennorUj oflLt bucim^i forra 
Their neck and counlermnccr arm'd with ia!hm hrezi 
T^c feet, and the hu^e bdJy bcdg)Kl with wingii. 

Their 511 and wail on tkr drear wood. 

Danle breaks a tivig from one of the trees; to bis horror, 
blood spurts om, and a voice from the tree moans, “ Why 
wound you me? " The suicides arc the trees in that wood. 
And one of them explains that at the last judgment, when 
every other soul shall be reinvested with its body, theirs only 
svsU not clothe them; because they svilfully dispossessed them¬ 
selves of tlieir bodies, after the judgment their fleshy semblances 
shall hang upon the boughs beside them, sad trophies of their 
sin. 

Issuing from the ghmtly grove, Dante and Virgil proceed 
along a causcw'ay beside a tributary stream of Phlcgedion 
that vi'inds its gory way over the burning sands towards the 
centre of Hell. They see blasphemers roasting at full length, 
unable to rise, usurers squatting dismally with their chins on 
their knets, and sodomists racing witliout halt or rest, like 
light-footed athletes, the soles of their feet spurred onward 
by the burning contact. A troop of these rushes up below 
them !md, as they come abreast, they join hands and circle 
round in an awful semblance of hilarity. It is the only way, 
since move thev must, that they can keep pace with the slowly- 
treading travellers and speak with them. 

Dante and Virgil have now- come to the verge of the eighth 
pit, the Maleboge, guarded by the loathsome amphibian 
monster, Getyon, whom VirgiJ, borrowing Dante’s girdle- 
cord, attracts from the depths. On his scaly back they descend. 
Below, Dante sees the ten furrows or trenches that circle 
round the midmost pit of Hell where the mountainous Satan 
Sticks axle-wise, waist-deep in tlie frozen Cocytus. 

From above, this eighth region appears like a vast wheel 
composed of ten concentric circles, spoked by the cUfls that 
bridge and span the trenches and banks behveen, converging 
to the centre. The circumference is sheer stone. The murky 
air stinks of cJccrcmcnt and pitch, of putrescent flesh and oJf 
the lazaretto. 

Dante, his face blackened with die fumes, reeling under the 
stench, follotvs his guide over the transverse cliffs, peering into 
die furrows where deceit and malice in ten kinds suffer their 
appropriate retribution. There he sees scourged pimps and 
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procurers; flattcrera submerged id excrement; those who 
trafiicked in holy offices poked head downwards tn holes; here 
loom through the thick air naked forms walking backwards, 
tears trickling dow-n their buttocks from face that liang be¬ 
tween their uioulder blades—diviners, formcrlv, of the futtire, 
who must now to all eternity look back and walk with thetr 
heels foremosU Shoals of hartcrers in state offices drift be¬ 
neath his Feet on floods of burning pitch, gaping their mouths 
and QostriJs out like frogs; foul acmons njisport dicmsclves, 
harpooning and lugging Uicm ashore, A troop of liypocrites 
pass, brilliantly appardled in cloaks of gilded lead; as they 
tread their heavy way they crush uneferroot the eternally 
prostrate form of the arch-hypocritc of tlicm all, Caiaphas, 
who bct»>-cd Christ. In tlie seventh trench of Male^gc; 
thicx'cs live on for ever intimately intenvoven with nests and 
tangled complex^ of serpents In a constant process of trans- 
fo^mation^^tKief into serpent, serpent into thief 

In the eighth trench, the damned souls are unrecognizable; 
th^ are enwrapped with the flames of their own guilty con- 
adences. These arc the shades of the evil counsellors, orthosc 
who, endowed with wisdom, abused the divine gift to mi dead 
othera. 

Wext, through the darkening air and the Intensifying miasma, 
they come to the last trench before the frozeu central nit of 
Hell. With all manner of filthv diseases staining and scaling 
^d puncturing and peeling their spirit bodies, appear the 
IkUfficrs: forgers and alchemists who have falsified things' 
falsifiers of deeds, who have impersonated otlicrs for evil ends- 
falsifiers of words, like Podphar's w'ifr. As they claw at th ^r 
itching scabs, e^'cn here in their torment they rant at ead i 
other and exchange scurriUties. Fasc mated, Dante lingers to 
listen, but feels ashamed when Virgil sternly rebukes HTiti for 
attending to their frlthy ebat. 

The brink of HeU’s centre, the frozen lake, Cocytus, whence 
all the infernal rivers have tlietr source and evermore return 
is brooded ovct by vast figures, looming dimly through the fog! 
They rake their type from Nimrod, stupid in wit aa he is huge 
m bulk, for they are those biblical giants who attempted m 
ancient times to persuade mao to surpass nature and the 
author of nature. 

In four concentric rings, ranged upon the frozen pit under 
the mill wings of Satan in its centre, Satan for ever tnfiuif to 
rise, for ever settling himself firmer with his ice-creating v^gs. 
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under the shadow of the “ everlasting no ”, are racked the 
douh!)' fraudulent, thoae who have treacherously deceived; 
who have slain their kindred, betrayed their country, tortcr- 
minated their relatives, or betrayed thdr masteis and bene¬ 
factors. Each circle takes its name after the archtype 
of ilic sin. so the last circle directly beneath the arch- 

ggre of all evil, is called judecca, from Judas who betrayed 

And now Dante, if he is to emerge in the bright hemisphen: 
of hope, and rise with the morning sun under the Eur mount 
of his desire, most make die last, terrible assay. Virgil, with 
the compassion and the underatanding that have upheld his 
fellow poet tlirough all the tumble journey, bears Dante up 
and starts upon that hnaJ descent whose object is high Heaven 
and all the stars. 

Virgil and his friend climb down the towraong ^nk of the 
bend, descend tlirough the shaggy hair, until, with wonder, 
Dante finds they are climbing upwards, into the light of the 
kindly sun. 


Puroatorv 


Dante, released from the gloomy regions of sin, looks 
joyfully abroad, bathing his soul with the pure lights and 
flours of the dawn; he sees the orient sappliire deepen¬ 
ing on the clear brow of the sky and the four day stare composing 
the lustrous constellation of the moral virtues, Prudence, 
Justic®, Fortitude and Temperance, 

They have arrived on the shores beneath Mount Purgatory, 
glad, yet bewildered, for they know not which way to proceed 
towards the crown of the mountain. Soon they are joined by 
an ancient man, sombrely clad; It is that virtuous Roman, 
Cato, who gaye his life for liberty. To him Virgil addressa 
himself, explaining that his conmanioii is seeing that same 
libertv that was so dear to the Roman. Cato then instructs 
Virgil to take Dante down to the seashore where there grows 
the reed of humility Wlh this rush mtut all themselves 
who seek ascent of the sacred mountain. Afterwards they 
may follow the rising sun up the steeps towart^ Eden. By the 
v<Tgc of the sea, nppliug under the cool morning breeze, 
Viigjl presses his palms in the glittering dew and gently wipes 
swsy nom Dante t face the sulphurous vestiges of Hell; then 
girds him with the lowly rush. 

As they gaze seawards, they see bearing swiftly towards 
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them a bark with a heavenly steersman guiding toivards those 
longed-for shores the souls of diem who have won salvation^ 

At the foot of the mountain, while they hesitate which path 
tf> take, they meet a number of the souls of those who must 
linger at die base of Purgaiors* for a period tMrty times as 
long as that in which on earth they lived in contumacy against 
the church. They arc directed by these to a narrow mounting 
deft} through which they pursue their way, passing as they 
go those other shadf^s who must ^end a period of expiation 
on Llic tiircshold of Purgatoryp the souls of the late repentant. 
ITic denizens here, as well as those beneath, who had rebelled 
cliurch discipline, beg anxiously for Dante’s prayers 
wlicn he returns to eardi. The power of prayer alone can ex¬ 
pedite ihdr purgadon. Yet they cannot pray for each other 
in Piugatory; only those left on earth caul id p them. 

When Dante and his guide have reached a place that is flie 
clriuismg abode of all those rulers on earth who, like Henry 
of Na^^arre, Ottocar of Bohemia, and Henry IH of England, 
neglected tiieir proper duties for ease or selfish war, oxaing 
is falling, 

Tlie resting place of the dclinaucnt rulers is a fair grove, 
counterpart of the Garden of Eacn. Their penance is that 
its very beauties^ remiitding them of their longed-for objective, 
makes dieir abode a torture to them. Inlo this imitation 
Eden, also, the serpent comes at night, and, as if to remind 
tliem that their aviJIs arc not yet pure in thcmselvcSp two 
flaming angels alight in their garden, with broken sworth, an 
evening pard to chase away the evil presence* The four 
stars of the moral virtues set, and in their place slnne forth 
over the mount the three beacon lights of the spirit, Faith, 
Hope, Charity. Neither the shades nor Dante and Vir^ 
may ascend by night* Their journey is a moral one to Eden, 
and it must be made under tlie four daystars. * 

Dante sleeps in the grove and awakes to find himself out¬ 
side the gate of Purratory proper. Just before dawn, as on 
every night aftertvards prceeding his successive ascents of the 
shelves of t!ie mountain, Dante dreams a prophetic dream, a 
dream linking him, as it were, with a higher stage of hk 
pilgrimage. He dreams that a golden eagle is bearing him 
up into the empyrean^ a s^ision that syTObolizes regeueration 
through baptism. 

Three steps, of Contrition, Sincerity, and Love, lead to the 
gates, Avhere aits an angd, who brushes Darite with bis wing. 
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imprinting oa his forehead seven P's, standing for peccata, the 
deadly sins. Through the purgation of each successive terrace 
circling the mount, the symbolic letters must one by one be 
cleansed away. 

On the Erst terrace Dante’s attention is at once caught by 
frescoes imprinted on the rockside« They represent various 
example of humility. There he sees pictured the angdic 
annnnctation to the Virgin Mary; David dancing before tlic 
Ark of ilie Lord, and other examples front sacred and profane 
liistory. This is tiie terrace where the proud on earth repent. 
Dante has not long to wait before he sees the awful manner 
of their penance. A duster of indistinct shapes move along the 
ledge towards him, and, as they draw closer, he is appalled to 
sec that each one of them is labouring under a huge slab of 
stone, 50 that it is bent almost to the earth under the weight 
of its burden. Yet, because they have repented of their pride, 
their only care is that the load is not heavier stiil, so that the 
term of their absence from God might be shortened. 

One of these labouring shapes Dante recognizes as a forma- 
friend of his, the painter of miniatures, Oderisi, who had once 
brooked no rivai to himself Now he willingly admits die 
superiority of others. Me has attained through suffering to an 
understanding of the transitory and trivial nahu-c of fame. 
He secs how one school of painting or poetry succeeds another, 
borne up and then under on the wheel of human preference! 
In painting, once Cimabue, now Giotto; soon another. In 
poctiy, Dante himself and his school—those who believed not 
in saying things beautifully, but in describing beautiful things 
truly—these too must give way to a new name^ and that to 
another—motes puffed through the ray of eternity. 

As they pass on, Virgil directs Dante’s attention to the 
stone underfoot. Depicted there are examples of pride 
recorded in histCfry and fable: Nimrod, whose shade he has 
left in Hdl, he who incited men to build, instead of temples 
a tower to clim b into the very halls of God; Niohe who bo^uted 
of her fourteen children; Cyrus, the proud Persian, and many 

As they mount the stairway to the second terrace, from 
mouths invisible tlicy hear chanted the beatitude of the poor 
in spirit- ^d the gentle atigd of the circle of the proud, 
brushing his wing across Dante’s brow, erases one of the P’s 
impressed there. He is purged from the sin of Mde, and so 
the ascent seems easier to him than did the first. 
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So the poets continue on their way, meeting upon each terrace 
with the examples of the seven sins^ always seeing in the divine 
ordinance part corresponding with part, punishment with sin; 
and like ihc rhymes in a lofty poem ring on their cars upon 
the terrace of every sin washed clean tJie beatitudes of the 
Christian faith j pictured on every ledge they see die dance 
of the sin there punished^ the counter*dance of its opposite 
virtue. 

The second terrace contains the once eovious, tlio$e whose 
cyK had turned with loathing ^d rage from ihe gocxl things 
enjoyed by others. So now their eyelids are wired up as they 
grope blindly along tlic mountain ride. With these^ as with 
the proud, Dante knows that when his own preparation comes 
for Paradi^ he must abide some little while in atonement for 
hk own sins, though the terrace of pride shall hold him longer 
than that of envy. 

The words of one of the once envious, Guido del Duca, 
Dante. The shade has reproached mankind for 
ixin^ their hearts on those things that exclude partnership. 
Virgil explains the difference between goods of the worlds 
material goods^ and the gifts of the spirit; and how the more 
of the former a man haa^ the 1^ must tlierc be for others, whereas 
peace, lovc» and knowledge^ the more a man posses tliese, 
the marc arc tlicy shared among others. The lust for material 
goods is the source of all envy* 

Dbcouniing thus^ they mount on to the third terrace, that 
of the once wrathful, where a vision comes to Dante of the 
Virgin Mary and Saint Stephen, who was stoned to death, 
examples of meekness and patience. Then, passing on through 
a tlnck and acrid fog, there is wafted on their cars the tender 
anthem of the ‘‘^Lamb of God issuing in penitential chant 
from tlie wraiths of those who were barne along on earth 
upon the passionate fumes of anger. Here is Marco Lombardo^ 
once a learned courtier, now one w'ho bewails in Purg^atory 
the turmoil and degeneracy prcvailing in his native Italy* 

Through vkions of fabi<^ examples of wrath, the poets 
turn up the ascent leading to die next terrace, and Vir^l 
takes the opportunity to point out to his pupil the system 
of Purgatory. All creatures, he says, turn naturally to good; 
love for the extreme gCHsd, which is God, is ii$ inherent in 
human nature as b the plant's mstinct for its habitat, 
TOOtion towards its circumference, or heavenly bn^ies’ inclina¬ 
tion for their centre. Natural love, ther^re, cannot err. 
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But there ii also rational love, and this is fallible; it may be 
perverted or disoroportionatc. Since creatures cannot love 
OT delight in ttil either to themselves or the Autlior of their 
bemg, imlcis, indeed, they be monsters, it falhu's that perverse 
love rejoices in the evil done to our ndah hours. Pride, 
Envy and Wrath arc examplci of perverse radonal Jove. The 
four other sins that Dante is about to behold purged. Sloth, 
Avance, Gluttony, and Camali^, are examples of tiispro- 
poitionate and laggard love; for Sloth withholds love, and the 
otJicr three sins expend disproportionate love on objects that 
do not compose the Supreme Good. 

Even as Viigil speaks, they arrive on the ledge of the slothful, 
and at once they are swept against the mountain side by a 
troop of^ades whirling p^t, piiopelleii on the consciousness 
of L.ost Opportunity, rushing round and round the terrace 
m an efibrt to make up mth the love they neglected. 

The day^tain set. It is night and, according to the Jaw of 
dieMount, die piJgriins may go no fartJvcr before daybrcalL 

The next day they explore tie three last circles under Eden- 
Among the souls of the avaricious, who are all cleaving a$ 
closely to tic pavement as they did formerly to tlieir worldly 
riches, ashamed to Icxik upwards towards heaven, they remark 
the shade of Pope Adrian tic Fifth, who repented him too late 
of his avarice^ realmog the vanity of worldly riches only when 
he had reached the summit of earthly ambidon. Here, too, 
they meet the poet StatiiiSj one of the Christian poets of the 
Roman Empire. The travellers are surprised to see him among 
the avaricious, but he explains he was, in fact, a prodigal; 
here, as m Hell, the two sWrtconilngs are punished together, 
being but roe two facets of one sin—inordinate preoccupation 
with worldly^ goods, wfactlier through grasping or stjuandcring. 

Then Statius delights D^tc and his guide by telling them 
how his convmion to Ghiistianily was occasioned by a pro- 
phctic passage in one of the p^an Virgil’s own works, the famous 
Eclogue where Virgil sectm to antiapate the coming of a new 
order consequent on the advent of the Messiah, 

^ The gluttons on the next terrace gladly wort out their salva¬ 
tion in extreme hunger and thirst, presenting among trees of 
lusaous fruit and sparkling streams, emaciated and haggard 
^pcarancea as they citicily in themselves the old Adam. 
The bradtude there sung is Blessed arc they that do hunger 
and thirst righteousness.** ^ 

They p^ On to the l^t^ uarrowest ledge tha t circles the 
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rnountajn just beneath Eden. Here the souls of the unchaste 
are purged with flame, two classes of carnal sinners circling 
in op^site dircctioiis—those who have sinned against nature, 
and those who have exceeded the limits of indulgence sanctioned 
hy human law^ ** Blessed arc the pure in heart; for they shall 
sec God floats through the burning air. 

To reach Eden, Dante himself has to pass through flame. 
Hitherto, he has not physically suffered in Purgatory^ except 
through the labour of ascent from terrace to terrace, labours 
that have grown progressively Dghter as the P's of the seven 
sins have been brushed from his brow by angels^ wings. But 
in Eden he is to meet Beatrice, the ideal Jove of his youth. 
The tlamcs j that are the conseknee of the carnal dnners, scorch 
him, too* 

Daniels last dream on die night preceding his entrance into 
the Garden of Edcn is of the biblical characters^ Leah and 
Rachel, signi^ing respectively types of the active and con- 
tcmplaiive Ufe in its apotheosis of goodness. 

And now, on his awakening, Dante finds himsdf purged clean 
of the effects of our first parents' falL He has reached the 
point where he no longer needs direction from Siate-^or 
Church—henceforth, he is emperor over himaelJ' and his 
own bishop. For his further guidance, he is depetidcnt on 
Divine Wisdom alone* Nor can human wisdom (Virgil) 
explain things any fiirtlier to him* He is ready to meet 
Bcairicc and the gracious saints in Heaven* 

The poets enter Eden and find it full of the song of birds 
accompanied by the murmur of leaves whisp;.Tiag in a scented 
breeze. The>^ come to a stream, crystal clear, tJiat runs through 
trees SO thickly growing that no beam of sun or moon can 
penetrate there, and on the f^ bank, picking flowers along the 
grassy verge they see a beautiful lady. 

This is Matilda, type of the ^tive life, prefigured in Dante's 
third dream. She is to be his ^idc through i^cn. Dante 
learns from her that the stream is one of two in ^en^ from 
both of which he must drink before partaking of the joy "of the 
celestial spheres/ This is Lethe that purges away all evil 
thoughts and expcricncis; the other, Eunoc, will restore to 
his memory all the good in his life, including all that incidental 
good that ha? sprung out of evil and has thus been washed from 
memory in the first draught. 

M Dante and Virgil walk along one side of the stream* 
accompanying the gracious bdy on the other bank* they see a 
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pageant apnrot'iching them. It represents tlic tritimphaf 
chariot of the Church, drawn by a griffin, half bird, half 
who synibolhcs the twofold nature of Christ. The 
three theological and four cardmal virtues accompany it in 
dance. Twenty-four eldcnr, who are the books of the Old 
Testament and seven more to make up the books of the New, 
form the lev^nt foUowring of die car. 

Sudd^Iy, in a b!^c of ^ory, spirits of the blessed rise up all 
rovind the car, and in the mld^t of them^ apprehended. thouEh 
not recognized Beatrice: 

A virgin m my view apphcaied, bcncalh 
fjrccH mAullei cpts^cd in buc of livicig ftnme i 
And o'er my iplrit, tint m bug a Unit 
Hisd from her prtaciKic rdt no shudderuig dread. 

Albeit mint cyci dhccnicd bcf pot, there iiio%'od 
A hidden virtue from her, at wboec toueh 
I^c pemner of aneicn t lave wai Btrong within me. 
ft* iEDDner On my \i*]on Btreoming, ample 

heavenly iiiSucncc, which, yean pait^ and eVn 
In cht^opcb thriJl'd mc» than towartli Virgil I 
Tu-m'd me t* leftward. ^ , 

Bui Virgil cannot help Dante now. More than human 
wisdom IS needed to understand the further journey of the soul. 

Now Dante must listen to the reproaches of Beatrice fur 
having abandoned the high ideals of his youth, embodied in 
L *^1 I ft iiavmg turned towards i^ions of false good when she 
L *!• ,1 opdy. So great is his shame and repentance that 
he falls swooi^g to die ground. When he recovers conscious^ 
nc5s and is bidden to drink of Lethe and look up at Beatrice 
he sees ^reflected, beaming alternately tn her eyes, die mystery 
of the incarnation itself, the my-stic union of the divine and 
human nature. Beatrice has transcended her human semblance 
and becomes henceforward the impersonation of Divine Wisdom. 

He walks with the procession untB it comes to the Tree of 
the ^POwIcdgc of Good and Evil. The tree rep resents tlic 
principle of obedience, and therefore of Empire ^Vith 
allegorical significance, die car of the Church h fastened to the 
tree, thus denoting the ideal relations of Church and State. 

\et only for a short time, for soon die attendant pageant 
disappcajs and the garden is left empty save for Beatrice, 
Matilda and the poets—that fair garden which, had it not been 
lor the defection of man, might nov,^ have been filled with 
happy soub- 

llicn, in this deserted paradise, Dante sees srj. allegorical 
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repmcntation both of the Church's own sins and the pet^ecn^ 
dons wrought upon her by Roman emperors, heretics and 
schismatics. 

Afterwards, Beatrice, telling Dante to cast off all ceremony 
and >vali by her side, leads him to the river Eunoe. He drinks 
of the sparkling waters, refreshing his soul with tire memory 
of every good act he has ever done, and 

Return’d 

Pfooi the QiMt holy wn%T, reijeiieratc, 

E'en {u new plants renew'd with foLia^ new. 

Pure and made apt rnr mounting lo tiie stan. 


Paradise 

Now that Dante has risen again to Eden and regained, 
wmbolit^ly, the slate of Man's primal innocence, he is ready, 
through the Grace of God, for that furtlicr divine mvcJatun 
that Adam forfeited through the fall. Dante sets forth with 
Beatrice through the revolving spheres of the Hcavcnlv Will, 
manifesting itsdf m the planetary circles from the Centre 
beyond space and time. 

As Dante procoals through the circles, the sun being con¬ 
ceived as revolving round die earth, Beatrice, his new guide, 
explains to him how each class of heavenly spirits, thougb 
they abide eternally with God in the empyrean, yet mani^ 
themadves in the sun, moon, and planets according to ihdr 
heavenly natures; for the souls in Heaven are iufrnJtely various, 
and some, through some blemish on earth, though 
now,^ arc yet less perfect in degree tlian others. So it is that in 
tlic innermost and smallest circle, that of the moon, there 
manifest tlicmsciva the souls who have attained the least 
dc^cc of excellence. The moon is the symbol of inconstancy, 
and those who appear in it to Dante and his guide have wavered 
overmuch on earth in their love towards God. 

Before Dante meets representatives of the heavenly choir 
•omc earthly misconceptions must be cleared away from Jiu 
mitiil. He cannot understand, since all matter faUs to its 

E lacc, why he should effortlessly, and, as it were, naturally 
c tisirtg, thus violad^ the laws of motion. Beatrice explains 
to him that what 1 $ indeed natural, since all things seek their 
mie place, is for the spirit to nfcnid towards G^, in whom it 
lives. 

Still troubled by the scientific, material experimenu of 
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his time^ Dante asks Beatrice about the dark places on the 
moon^s surface. He has heard it said ou earth tliai the shadowy 
places arc those parts of the lunar matter tl^t are less dense. 
Beatrice proves to him that even as a material explanation 
this must be falser She tells him that the brightness of all the 
heavenly bodies varies according to the quality of the divine 
eSlucncc that shines through them. As joy shines through the 
eye, so God through ah the stars. 

Now, they penetrate into the moon, merging into it vrith 
their spirit bodies, as Holy Ghost must have mingled with 
Mary, Dome secs Cdntly on the surrounding radiatice re¬ 
semblances to human features so hneJy traced that he looks 
behind him, thinking they must be reflections, Beatrice smiles 
as she tells him he has mistaken for illusion the great^t re^ty 
he has ever ^n; for these are heavenly souls, not indeed as 
they appear in God, but as they manifest themselves to Dante, 
by divine provision, in the material heavens. 

Here, in the lowliest drde of the blessed, Dante talks with 
Kccarda, the sister of his old friend, Forese; and from her he 
learns of tlic contentment in its assigned place of every soul 
in Heaven. The quality of love placates the will, so that 
each one yearns onTy for what it has. How could it be other¬ 
wise, for did they yearn to be closer still to God, their wills 
would be at variance with the Divine Will; and in Heaven 
is no discord. 

l' Will,” she tells him, “ is our peace; it is tlic sea to 

which all moves that it has created or nature has made.” 

In the next circle, that of the planet Mercury, Dante meets 
the souls of the over-ambidous. He speaks with the spirit of 
the Roman anperor, Justinian, the codlhcr of Roman law, 
and the type, diereforc, of Imperial peace. He explains to 
Dante how he left the conduct of the campaign against the 
Qrtragoths to his general Bclisarius, while he occupied himself 
with the problems of civil and imperial administraiion. Then 
he proceeds to mve an account of the relations of peace and 
empire to God^s purpose in the redemption of mankind, 
ft was nced^, he expla^, that peace should be establish^ 
in the Empire to stabiish circumstances favourable for the 
Incarnation. This peace was achieved under Julius Casern 
and Augustus. 

Then, reading Dante's unexpressed question about the nature 
of the Redemption—^why it was necessary for God to become 
man, Justinian explains that in no other way, short of a free 
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pardon, could man have been re-established. Onlv united 
with God’s own oerson could he become sufiidendy humbled 
to restore hlniteli. 

In such way^ learning of God’s mysteries as he makes 
his Heavenwaid journey. Dante reaches the circle of the 
planet Venus, which represents earthly love. In tlteir eternal 
cosnuc dance, appear the souls who have forfeited some of their 
brilliance because of O'Vcrstrong human affections. Among 
these, he meets with another Iriend of his, Carlo Mariello, 
King of Hungary. 

Dante is shown by another once amorous soul, Foleo, the 
troubadour, how the conical shadow of the earth reaches to 
the planet Venus, but extends no farther. By this the trouba¬ 
dour indicates that the effects of earthly sin modify the bright* 
ness of heavenly souls in the first three circles only. He adds 
tliat there is no repentance for sin in Heaven and that sins are 
only remembered by those who have committed them as the 
occasions of the divine mercy that led them into the starry spheres. 

The four pianctar>’ heavens beyond tlie earth’s shadow, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, stand respectively for the four 
cardinal virtues, Prudence, Fortitude, Justice and Temperance. 

Tlic spirits manifesting Prudence are so dazaling in their 
splendour that their brightness makes llicm stand out even 
against the sun’s disc. They are rejoicing in the vision of 
the Holy Trinity. Then, to welcome the trav^ers, twelve 
of the radiant souls form a crown of living light and circle 
slowly round the heads of Dante and Beamce, chanting a song 
of unearthly beaut^r, Detacliin^ himself C^m the res i to furth w 
instmet the questing spirit of the poet, there descends the 
*' saintly doctor ”, Thomas Aquinas, from whose mighty 
s^-ste m of theology Dante had learnt so much, 

Thomas Aquinas belonged to the Dominican order of 
mendicant fiiars. He therefore, in courtesy and humility, 
speaks the praises of the salndy founder of the bro ther order 
Imncis of .Assisi; at the same time he censures his own order 
for having rallen so far from tiic high standards of its foimder 
Now Dante perceives another circle of glorious lights enclosing 
the first, cirding witit it as if composing a double rainbow anS 
uttcntig sounds ineffably sweet. In this Is represented the 
Franciscan order, and just as the Domimean, Thomas Aquinas 
had extolled the brother order, now Bonaventura, the Francis^ 
can, tells oF the high endeavours of St. Dominic to convert 
heretics to the true faltli. 
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Another denizen of thU sphere next comes forward. It is 
the spirit of the wisest mortal God raised to rule, Solomon. 
Him Dante questions about the resurecdons of the body, 
wondering if tlie seuK organs will not then unpose Jimitations 
upsn the delight of spirits. He is thinking ofpain and weariness 
of body. But Solomon assures him that since body and soul arc 
one, when the sniri^ arc rc-invested with the lacing part they 
will be more pleasing to God, and must thetefore themselves 
joy more. TTitir senses then will be subject only to delight. 

Danlc and Beatrice have left ihc sun, and just as they reach 
Mars, upon^ the planet's niddy glow there appears a white 
cross on which in an ineffable splendour Hashes the figure of 
Christ. Over and about the limbs of the cross Hoat radiant 
spirits chanting hymns of victory. 

It is here in the sphere of Mars that the souls are manifested 
who fought and died in Christ's battles, for the cause in which 
alone men may guiltlessly fight each otlicr. 

Passing into the next sphere of heavenly influence, tliai of 
Jupiter, they behold upon the white radiance of the planet 
spirits painting forth in letters of flame the word iPudam; 
tlien others, twining round the characters Urns fonned, shape 
them into the Roman eagle, symbol of law and justice. In 
token of how justice is one and undivided, the voices of the 
rulers who compose the eagle issue as one voice. 

From the last planetary sphere, Saturn, from whose seal 
Temperance is impressed upon die plastic soul, Dante sees 
reared a ladder of flame leading up heyemd the range of his 
mortal sight—Jacob’s ladder. It passes up through into stellar 
heavens and dirouch the last ctrdc within space and time 
wlicre is the constellation Gemini, the Twins, the star group 
presiding over Dante’s own birth. Here, after a brief vision 
splendid, wherein the poet sees Christ and die Virgin hfary, he 
undergoes a celestial examination in the three underlying and 
unllfting constituents of salvation: Faith, Hope, Charity. 
His questioners are, St. Peter, St. James and St. John, and 
Dante’s answers satisfy tlicm well. 

He may now ascend farther, and enters the pnmwm mobile, 
from which wide circle beyond the stars space and lime take 
their measure. And here, reflected in the beaming eyes of 
Beatrice, he sees, revolving round a point ofintense light, so fine 
that the smallest star would seem in comparison toil as large as 
the moon, the nine concentric circles of the heavenly powers. 

Now Beatrice, gazing upon the point of light witliin the 
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circling hicrarchia of heaven, reads reBreted there problems 
that Dante longs to resolve about the creation. 

These questions answered, the point of fire and the cireles 
gradually disappear! Dante and Beatrice enter the cinpyrean, 
out of space and out of time. Here it is that Dante beholds 
the heavenly hc^ of saints and angels. 

After gazmg in mute rapture upon this scene, Dante turns 
to Beatrice, but finds her gone to assume her seat in the eternal 
glory of God. Instead be sees by his side to instruct hiiWj 
Saint Bernard, type of intuitiou and spiritual insight, he who,, 
while yet on earth, is said to have beheld the Virein Mary. 
Fittingly then, Jt is Saint Bernard who bids Dante look up and 
g^e upon his adored Dady. B.adiai!it as the rising sun on the 
pale skica of morning Dante sees her enthroned. 

When Bernard has eiqilaincd to him die divisioiis in the 
angelic rose, how half is composed of those who looknl hneard 
to ChiTst s coming, the other half of those who looked bade 
upon it, now it behoves Dante to supplicate the Virgin Mary 
that she may obtain for him h^ ultimate desire, a glimpse of the 
Trinity, and the Union of Man with God, ITic prayer isgrantoi 
and Dante contemplates the awiul mystery of the Godhead; * 

My tongue ihaU utter sowj no mor^ 

E'en whaj retnembmv:i; kcopsy tbin could the 
TliAt yc? u mobten’d at hi* mothcr^ii breast. . . * 

, intkatalj^ 

Of mdiiince, cle^ and lofty, seetii"dy mcthougliti 
Three Orb* of iripl* hue, dipt in one boujsd: 

Andf ftom anothcTp one r&Heciod 
M roiiiborw ij from rsicbow; ami the thiid 
SecEn'd fere, btmithcd c^uoUy firom both. O spacch! 

Hdw iccblc xnd Low hUot ue tLou^ to give 
Conception birth. . . . 

For I ihcrdn, uicthoughc, in ita uwulLuc 
Beheld otir umge painted . . . Aa one. 

Who vcr»d La geometric lam, t^ould rain 
Measure the errde; and, thpuirli potiderijig lojw 
/W deeply, that i^bkh be needi^ 

Findi Bpt; c'cQ tuch wa* 1^ intcut to icaii 
Tilt novel wonder, nod trtoc out the form, 

Haw to the cLrclr fitted, and therein 

Haw placed: but the Bight woi not for toy wing* 

Hftd not A fbjib darted athwart my muni, 

And, Ln the ^Icen, unfaldcd whai it bought. 

Hat vigoos railed the towering fantaiy: 

yet the will roll'd onwaiti, a wheel 
In even mcsCba, by the love impeird, 
lliat movQ the *uji m hca%'cn and all the sim. 


FAUST 

By JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 

TTiis nm^rkabk p&m is m a medieval legend ihiU 
has attracted many wnters before and Goethe has 

transmuted the simple sta^ into a caiassai poeik drama^ 
jTmrghi with phitajapkicaf ^bolism. It camists cf two 
partSj ihefrsi of wkkh toas published in 1808. This is the 
sabjed aj the present digest. The second pari is 
obictire^ and rethies fansVs further atheniurcSj Srsi as me 
toner of Helen of Troy and then as a worker for the good 
of mankind constanify assntled hjf temptatiom In spite of 
AfepkistopheiiS hi eoentualty attains sahaHon^ 

I T is late ot% Easter Eve. A liigh^ vaulted ehamber; the 
moon behind dusty stamed-glass windows dimly illumines 
the an dent vellum tomes stacked in crooked piles along the 
smoke-stamed wails; here and there its mys pick out instru* 
ments of the chetnist’s art: cruciblcSj beakers^ jars of picldcd 
onbiy^os, heaps of mathematical npparatiises for Tneasurii^ 
the heavens and probing into the secrets of matter and motion 
flicker uncertainly in the pale rays. 

^ Encircled in the orange beam of a reading lamp^ a man h 
Sitting at a lectem. Hb sombre scholar’s mvm tones with the 
gloomy surroundings. He b middle-aged and stooped with 
much study. Only hb eyes ^zing at the gothic diaractos 
of the folio before nim glow with the fire of the searcher after 
truth, the insatiabiej devouring fire of the spirit that will nol be 
deceived, that will not retreat and cannot stay* that must sdll 
go questing through all appearances towards the core^ the 
secret principle of all things nviog^ 

It b Faust, the German masler-sehoLar, reverenced far and 
wide for hb learning and his goodness^ 

But on thb Easter Eve hb heart b bitter. A quarter of a 
century of mefssant toil has shown him the vanity of human 
knowli^gc, Hb eyes leave the printed page and rove over hb 
chamber, that musty storehouse of the human brain's researches. 
He muses: 

sSi 
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AlosT I have cxplortd 
Philosophy, aod Law, and Medicine; 

And Over deep Divinity tiAve porod, 

Sludyu]^ with ardent and labodam ecal} 

And here I am at last; a very Fool, 

... to feel that nothing can be ItnoiA'n! 

Thii is a Thougitt that barm into my heart. 

It to Faust that all these years of toil have been vainly 

spent; for, wrapped in his fruitless studies, itnmured amongst 
his books, he has never yet Htvd, Yet by " Ih-ing ” be docs not 
mean joining in the so-called pleasures of the world, loving, 
laughing, dancing; in any ease, he is too old, his rhap ce has 
passed.. No, he would not go back. But there is a way to life, 
to the innermost participation with the fbrecs of nature them¬ 
selves, to communion without words, to super-human life. 
And that way lies tlirough tlie very book before him there—the 
magical system of Nostradamus, the alchemist. Why, he asks 
himself, to have puzzled over the cabalistic signs, the mystic 
spells, and yet to put them to no use? 

He turns the leave and chances on a mystic diagram. In a 
bright flash of intuitive illuminatton it seems to him dial the 
secret of the universe is revealed to his inner eye; it seems that 
he sees die whole stupendous rhythmic unity of part answering 
to part, the everlasting reciprochy of things, tlic endless creation. 
And yet the spiritual rcs'clation brings its aftermath of despair. 
He feels overwhelmed by his vision of the universe and the 
spectacle of illimitable nature, forth-welling founiatn of life. 
No, though his parched heart pant for it, he cannot attain unity 
with the source of all things. 

Then, turning over the pages, he comes across another sign, 
a figure that fills him with a wild hope—the sign of the Spirit 
of Earth. With this spirit he feck surging in his brea^ a 
tempestuous affinity, sweeping him to oneness with the power 
that tiireads through human hearts, winding the close texture 
of joy and sufTcring, weaving the design of Deity through earth 
and all her creatures. 

Summoning alJ the resources of his long-sought knowledge, 
Faust utten the spell and summons the spirit into his presence! 
He is terrified by its awful splendour, inconccivahlc to human 
mind. But, ovc^mlng his fear, he proudly challenges the 
spirit, claiming himself as its equal: 

Spkit, whose presence dreles the wide earth, 

How Bear ftHn to ihiCitc 1 feel ray naiure! 

Spirit Jrlan, thmi art like those beings wbkh ihy mind 
Can ima^, oot Hkc me! 
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The Spirit of Earth vanishes^ and his wordsj echoing m 
Faust^s brain, sound the drath-kuoll of his Jast hopes from Jife. 
He may by a supreme effort of mystic contemplation stand upon 
the brink of uhimate knowledge; he cannot pass beyond the 
goal of ordinance. There is only one other way, onsvards: 

Am i not like the gixli?—Alaal I tmrnblc. 

Feeling imprest upon my $<hi 1 the thought 
Of the ituran worm^ whose nature I resemhJci 
"Tij dust^ and lives in duslj and the ebaitcc tre^ 

Crushes the wretdied reptiJe into nought. 

(Ht twfks TOtaid fAf /ficmnj 

. . . Sba]] t find here the cure 1 
Resume the ediJying task 
Of readings ui a thousand paem, 

^fliat cqro’wom mito has, in w ages, 

Sowed Vaiiity to reap Diapair? 

That oDCp aiaybapj has here and there 
Hero lea unhappy? 

So Faust muses i As fits mind seizes and dismisses as worth- 
less every approach to Nature’s secret, his eye rests on an 
antique goblet standing at bis elbow. He addresses it, saluting 
the unknown shores whither its deadly’ contents will take him. 

I ?rajp theo—faitlduJ frietid art ihou: 

Already do I fed the itrift 
lliat prcyisd upon my pov^Tra of life 
Cdmctl info peaces and now—and now 
The 5wcU that troubled the clear aprlng 
Of my \mu5d spirit^ ebbi away: 

OuUpieadp tike occaup Life imd Day 
Shine with a glow of v.Tkommg^ 

Calm at my feet the jjloriout mirror Hes^ 

And tempu to far-ofl ahoreSj with smilm from other skim! 

He is about to drnin the poison w'hen, silvery dear through 
the still air, ring out tlic joylVil Easter bells and a chorus of 

E ure young voices chanting a paschal hymn. There well up in 
im long-forgotten feelings Ironi childhood’s days. He is a 
boy agam, and his heart is buoyed with the same exultation 
that once sent him roving through the spring fields, shedding 
tears of gladness. Tears stand in his eyes again as he pushes 
tlic {(oblet iirom him and stands listening to the glad ti d ing; 
chiming over die housetops of the old town. 

On ^ster day, Faust and liis favourite pupil, Wagner, an 
eager, intelligent boy in w’hom Faust sees his own lost youth, 
wander abroad among the festive crowd. They pass as it 
were through a cross-section of everyday life, the inters^ 
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hurrying ttnvarda inns for 
heavy bcc« and Lghi kisses; pretty wanioiw, staid bourgeois 
nuss« longing to lose tbeir respectability, if only they should 
not lose prospective husb^ds by it; middle-aged bouicois 

Sir «*«icl«ng ballads oflove and glory on 

holidays are hanat Zw: 
dEncin^ a round ^ * 

j^K!4a!sz»S5SS3Sa- 

_ but die feeling of human companionship docs not Jasi I t« 
At young Wugucr whubro^ A?™U m he p^il “ruplUu* 
^ *hc tra^pomng ddights oncarning, of the noble quest 
o^nowledgc for its own sake. Such talk mminds S ol iS 

(0 which his ovra labours have brought him* 
of the irreconcilable opposites in hh own nature ® * 

1 nen Jraust invokes the spirits of the middle air 
between earth and Heaven, calls upon them to bear him away-? 
U matters not wh^, so it be to a more iTiricd, a richer ^ 

SSihfg: “ hstemng; he has noticed 

bWk dog, wl«« ihHMigh the blade 

He runs, jujt glancHig by them for a mnnicnt? 

Bj.^A pc«a^, „uo. u, .h, 

^dogi, tt larching for hi* nwiter's foontepf. 

^ ywj observe how in wide icrpeni drcla^ 

He couna mued u*? jicam and yet nearer 

gch lur^ aiMl rf mjy 

hP»rldea of Ore whirl wW his toot hath touched, 
fiacit uj his chamber, Faust composes himself to a 

He tnes to catorcise it with his magic art Ind at Sr A 

Arua.«, ., .pp,y „„„ 
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forms itself and MephJstophcIca comes forward in the dress of a 
travelling scholar. He ^sks Faii$t if he can serve him in any 
way and introduces himself. 

Mcphistophclcs then tempts Faust* representing hiinsclf as 
the purveyor of all the worla's pleasure: 

fmxim I am too old to yield myieir to pteastim 
Top young to have the appMTtite depfu^ted. 
lAliPt can cArtli g;ivc me now? ^ it.cfraiOj mTram! ” 

This ti the rvtrl^tLHg —^the chime 

Perpetually jiogLmg in the 

And with haansc aecenli hour repeats it. » « « 

^ Ln-dv^vliiog ^plrit^ 

WiQse icmple ii my hc^m, vwho nils in povita^i. 

Can stir the boum to its toM'nt depthsr 
Bui has no power to move estiernal nniuit; 

And ibcFcTorc: is existence burdensomei 
And death d«nihlcT and life delated. 

And now^ though no promise of Mephistophelcs deceives Faust* 
he decides* since he seems to be a slave in any case, to accept: 
tlie offer made him; Mephistophcles to serve him in this world; 
he to serve Mephistophelea isfi^Twards^ 

As Faust goes into hk antechamber to prepare for their 
journey through the v^orld's pleasures, Mephistophcles muses 
on the nature of his victim, on " the eager, restle:ss mind whose 
imagination* ever preying on, anticipates all earthly pleasures 
and renders them insipid even before they arc tasted. “ And 
though,"* he concludes* ** he had uot sold it to the devil, a soul 
like his could not escape from evil,** 

They go forth, and in the witches^ kitchen, where the 
apes sit ceaselessly beside a huge cauldron, stirring the 
Brothp Faust at one bumine: draught regains hh lost youth* 
Mcphistophclcs smiles* “With this draught in him,** he 
murmurs* “ he will meet a Helena in every street.** 

A Stmi 

FovjSus [io Afargarfi poising «i) Fair liidy may 1 olFcr you my armj 
Aiwl will you luffer me to see you hme ? 

M(trgaTd I ^ no lidy—^nd I am aol lair. 

I want DO g&dt 10 show me the way hnmc, 

{DisingagtJ ketsdtf and mL Enttr XfiphttiapfuktJ^ 
Hearken here* lir^ get me the girl; and faai, 

MtpHistofthilfs Wbai—ihc? She was but now at chuicii 
At her conTesioa—1 was ibeie. 

And, hid by the conrenioa ebair, 

Was Listening to her from my Lureb* 

Poor thing—is all uuiGceruic— 

If 
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Had notiung m tlie world to tdl! 

With juch to meddle u not well. 

Her purity b a ddcuiee 
That Leavd the tempter no pretcqi^e^ 

Upon this cMM 1 have do power. 

She^a past rourteenp if ihc'a zn hour i 
My fneed^ eive up this hopdera gmoe. 

She muALt mb very olghi ^ mine; 

You BDd 1 part if you deciiue 
Nowp not to take or give oifencep 
Bdievc roe^ here all vioknee 
Is ujwliaa—^iu ^ Uiile while 
The damsel cEtay he woo by gude. 

Make toe out sown preHut. 

PreKots so soon! this promties 
Speedy lucecss—they z\\ Jove dress! 

C3h, 1 know maxiy a pb^ of pIcMurc 
Where micU thiu^ are^ and many a trea.iare 
Buried of oJd^ and soon will find 
Some lure to win the youpg thing^s mind. 

Eijfning (a juai titiU r&m)* 

1 would woething now to know 
The genuenoan who met xot^ though; 

He tuu a proud and prinrcly air, 

1& one or the nobility; 

Look on hb brow, you read it there^ 

And If he were not, he would siato 
W ith somewhat more dvliiiy. C£jcif.} 

{Etfitr MrpJmiijphtU^ and Fmist.) 

Fmot [baking r jwk/) The spirit oi oopteniment. maiden dear. 

Is breathing in thy very atmosphere; 

I feel it away me while 1 linger hefe. 

The lertse of neatness, felt in cvoryihiAg« 

Speaks with a mother's votoc» and bMi thee spread 
Tlie littk table vinth tts coverings 
The fioor with clean sand crwiluiiig to the tread. 
Everywhere round the hand beloved I trace. 

That makes a paradise of any place, , . * 

But thoi^ ai:;cujrie4y what art thou? 

What bringi thee to her chamber now? 

, . , ahoold she now return atid meet 
Thee iteie, ho^v would the boaster thrink 
Into the coward! at her feet 
In what confiBion sink ! 
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While Fattyt h raeditatine^ uttm^ at his beloved bed, 
Mephistophdes comes m wi3i a casket of jeivcb and lays it 
in die wararobc. They leave the room and shortly aficrwards 
Margaret comes in and starts to undress, singing an old song^ 
When she goes to put her elorhes away finds the casket and 
tries on the jewdb before the mittor^ 
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At ];ist, by winmn? tbc goodwiJI of Margaret’s rricnd and 
neighbour, MarUia, Mcphlstophdes arranges a meeting in 
Martha's garden, and irni!e be ke^s die ndghbour engaged 
pretending to be a possible suitor, Jj^ust learns Maigaiet 
of her sLrnpIe daily round, her joys and sorrows. He asks her 
to forgive the liberty he took in addressing her in the street. 
She owns that she was vexed to fed she could not be so angry 
with him as decency required. 

Faust has fallen in love, deeply, sincerely, with this innocent 
young girl. His love purihes him and engenders new depths 
of feeling for nature in all its multirarious aspects. What the 
skill of ^ientist and magician could not penetrate into, what no 
proud mtellectual demands could obtam, is yielded simply to 
him now. And in a fore^ pvem where he has tetired to 
abandon himself to the sublimity of nature, he offm a prayer of 
thanksgiving for his release from the bondage of thought. Yet 
there is another bondage that subjects Fauat, and, go where he 
will, the remiader of it is ever present, 

Aliu t even now I feel mmt be 

Imperfect ever- The ecstatic bliss, 

lifti me near ajudl hcbitt lo- the 
llib h thy gift; but with it thou hast gives, 

Insepariihly this vile assocLAlc:^ 

WTiocn ] abcuoiiialc, but caimot pstrtt 
CokLp issoJent, mabdoua, he contrives 
la awke me ta EiQ)^rcautcmptible j 
And \kith a breath win imttcr into nothing 
AU these bjgli gifts; wHlb wh&i oEBcioiu zcaJ 
He fans my hreiut into a raging 
Of pa^ilon, to ptKsm that pcrTccrt form 
Of lovcfLquss! Thui, Grcm doire I pas* 

On (D cnjoyisenti nno, linear stilU 
Even in cnjoymcni lupguinh im dolre! 

As Faust muses thus, Mcphistopfidc^ appears ami begins 
with subtle art fo lure Mm away from his solitary sojourn^ 
conjuring up to hk mind a picture of Margaret, sitting alonc^ 
pining for her iover. 

So Faust returns and meeting Margaret in Martiia^s garden 
he arranges to enter her chamber that night. He gives her a 
dpjg to mate her mother sleep soundly. She cannot refuse 
him. t 

But the very night their love is consummated, the first act is 
played of the tragedy of reprisal. The drug that was to have 
made MargarctV mo^er sleqi more soundly—a potion supplied 
fay Mephistophcles—^is in fact poison, Margarets mother di^. 
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The sertond act follows swiftly. As Faust and his companion 
walk at midnight under Margaret’s window, Faust with another 
casket of jewels for his love, Mephistophdes with a guitar 
singing a coarse serenade, Mai^ret’s soldier brother, Valen* 
tine, home from the wars, accosts them. The rumour of hb 
sister's shame is on everyone's Ups. He dashes the guitar from 
tlic serenadcr's hands and provokes a duel, Wuh Mephi- 
stophelcs’ aid Faust w'ounds Valentine mortally. Margaret 
and several neighbours rush out. The dying soldier, pointing 
at Margaret, breathes out lib life in a terrible recrimination: 

Already do ] sue die 

When allp vnxh loaLLLn^^ turn awny 

Wttmi thece ^ frcmi a plagiic>^iLi'ud£ cot^c^ 

1 s« iht goa-Hingtt of remone : 

. . » Abandoned out-cnif of the itr«rt^ 

Hmv wilt thou bear their ^yca to Oicci? 

Ntvtr, aa opcc^ the foEden eho^tn 
To ik'car in pride—nevTi" ! 

Keizer Jigalop tbal IhxFcat lacep 
To ihinc at diurdip in the liigb 
And never mmc the dunce to grac^i 
No more; in oiodieit pride to deck 
With frilb of APdwy We (by neefc^ 

Bui in wine fdthy nook to fie» 

'Mnng iirumpeia Hve—'mong Iwggais die ; 

And iindj for thee* heart-broken one. 

Though God hai merey^ Klaa hm none. 

In au anguish of sorrow and repentance, MaiTgaret attends 
service at the catlicdrd. But the Evil Spirit stands behind her 
as the Choir chants the 3icj /w; 

EttU ^irii How* changed ii cverjlhing 
With ihctr, p&ot: Xlargarct, 

Since whenp stiO ftiJl of inDocencCj 
Thou to ihia very aJtar 

Dick^t come* iuia from the liiUc *Td thumbed prayer-book 
OidAt 1^ the Qiujmiired prayen; 

Half with the cMdren ou t at play, 

!n a child^a happy Eanclo, thy ymin^ hearty 
And hs^ with God in heaven. 

That nighty tltc ist of Nfay, has been eagerly awaited by 
Mcphistopncles; ii is Walptu^ Night, whcrcj on die craggy, 
wooded heights of the Brocken, all the powers and the irjstni- 
meots of evil assemble fcr their sabbat dance. There and there 
on]y, Mcphifltophelcs says* does life prove to* be of sometfiing 
worth. He takes Faust with him* Here they see and assist 
in a nightiTiare phantasmagoria of all the evil in the world_ 
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thoughtSj theories, persons, thmgSp impiiUes, acts, arc 
indbcriminatdy mingled in the hellish dance. Though the 
sabbat lasts only a few hours, it represents a change in Faust 
that could only have occurred over a lon,fcr period. 

After the orgy he learns what Mcphistopheles has hidden 
bom him. Margaret has given birth to a child—the last 
victim but one of the founold tragedy Faust's sin had en¬ 
gendered. Margaret^ in a delirium, kills the child to conceal 
her shame. They find it and she is sentenced to death. In her 
native town where she languishes in the condemned cell, a 
warrant is out for Fanst^s arrest Notwithstanding this, as 
soon as he hears of Margaret's plight, remorse and pity kindling 
out of the ashes of his passion, Faust commands Mephistophdes 
to help Mm rescue Margaret from the prison. 

hfard ringing a mad 

Famfns iht ceil i/wr) She feels not that her love u lutenii^ 

Heaii but uie chaim that daak^ and the ttraw rutting. 
Margarft {hiding hit fisa in iht itram ^ her bed) 

Wdc! woe! they cornel—Dcathf bttler deathl 
FauifM (in a W Hvdi I Kusb \ \h I who come to rescue thee I 

jMargant {rttUmg heneff ni kisjeei) Art thOfu a mati ? Hvve pity upon me I 
Fdusfui Huh 1 hush S these icreami and akndbl will wake the 

keepets. 

(lit takes htld af Ifu ehains ia mlxk ikimJ) 

MerTgarei (ihratamg herseif m Her to him) 

Sdv^e« who ga^'c this cruel power to thee? 

It is Qot mtnrt thim ttudui^ht now—bavx mercy 1 
It it too Iqd^ a time to wait till mom? 

Aod 1 am still ao >'oung—so v^ty ycHun^! 

And mut I efie ao toon and I was fair— 

And 1 was laJfji and that was oiy urtdoingo 
Oh> if iny love were here— buE he is gone— 

Tom b niy garland—senttered ail its flowers— 

Oh* do oQt gmsp tne with tuch violence— 

Ah, spare me I lure 1 kav^ oot injured theci 
Let me not weqi and pray lo thee in vault 
^arc PIC—I never saw ihv face before. 

Fittuh^r Thy lover* Margaret, kneeU at thy feet; 

He comes to open these sad priaon gates. 

Afar^errl Let us kneel dowti* and -mil upon the uiiits. 

See I see I beneath us hell both up—ibe devil 
Is ravine there below in hideous rage! 

Fffiutiu [w o W offw) Margaret!—Margaret 1 
Margaret {with 

Where b be? Where? I heard my own voice. 

- {Springi up—h£t irms /aii ^) 

Now am 1 free, nooe^ none sbdl keep me from him. 

Ill eiasp his ncei, will Jean upon hb bosom; 

1 heard him call ^ hc\ staiidiiig do the ihr^old; 
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Fnujim 

Margarfi 


Fsuitu^ 

M(zf£arti 

Mafgani 


Famim ^ 


M^rgarti 


Famim 


JQKANN WOLFGANG VON GORTHE: 

I h^fd him call the flaw of MarprcE; 

Amid 1 I 14 : rkoisca asd the howh of EdL 

And threau and taimts, and latigLj t£ dirviloli >Bon 4 

1 hpud TSEf cmTi lovc^i voice—liii loviag voacc) 

*Tii 1. 

^11 thou—oh^ tcU me m once snot%l 
him Je hit ifta&mJ) 

*Tis ht, *ii* he— my paoj^ whfie are they mw? 
Dimgeon, and charn^ aisl Kaffold^ wbetc are ihcy ? 
”Tu thou, and thou hmt come to reacuc me. 

1 SHii alct^y free: look—^theic^i the street 
Where we mp, met—where fint I saw nty love— 

AM yooder k the chccxfiil gaidt^ imiliiig, 

Where 1 aM fbfartha used to wait for thce- 
Gcmie, come with use. 

Oh, tlay a little while— 

Some moments more—love to stay with thee I* 

Haste, haste i ah^ linger nof i 

One Enoment more—a mcKiiienl^i iLHgmng novr 

Will cost—we caDiwt tdl how miudt. 

Howl whatl 

And halt thou thett Ib^ot that kks oF ihine^ 

My love? So short a time away, and yet 
To have forgotten all those sigu of love I 
Why do I fed K» sad upon thy neck? 

Oh, thee wiai emcc a uroe when all ihy worck^ 

And every glance of thine* leemed heaven to me* 

And warmly didst ihnu press me to tby hrartl 
Ob, let me fed, once more that loved embraetl 
Alas I thy lips siic cold and dumh—ah^ where, 

Where k thy love? Who robbed me of thy love? 

Crane* come—take coura^* lallow me:* my love. 

I lore thee with unutterable lore^ 

But fallow njt—thu one—this one request. 

. , p Knowxst thou whom thou an ddiveriag? , , , 
Mv mother* I hare miutJered her—my chiM, 

1 drawDod my child—ajid wai It not fby ehH^ 

Thy child and mine? Yes^ thine I And thou art licre. 

1 scaredy can bdicre it is thyself 

Glre me thy haad^^it ii not then a dream; 

Thine uwu dear haiid. Oh, God I his hag^ » omUt_ 

WlpCj wipe it ofTI nKrthdught it fdi like blood 1 
What hail ihmi done? Ah, sheath thy hJoedy swml; 
Ah, hide it from me. 

Tliink not of the pasi: 
Tliat which k donq. 11 done. Ckntic* this 
Is death to me I 

Not thou mtJM ret remain 
Tiil 1 descrihe Co thee the graves, which thou 
To-morrow must PR made: the best pla« ghts 
To my poor motlierl near her lay my limcher; 

And by ihdr side, a Litdc space away* 

Place me; and od my tight breast ky my child; 


Metgan^ 
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Mafgmt 

Fauliui 

Masgiifii 


No other will lie with me in tliai bed I 
To nc?tk dowo m quiet akk by side 
To tbte^-oh wiiat n bappy Ujiug Ic wbs^ 

A happy thing that never fuon^ can be. 

1 feel Eis in forced myaelf on tbee^ 

And that tbou >¥crt repelling my embrace; 

And yet thcHj art the same—and yet thy loola 
Are ^ood and kind» a* diey have tvtt been* 

Oh, if thou feclcAt tliat ’tli I, comet cotxleH 
And tiicn, whntc'cr I do, at laat tbeyll seize me. 

Thy lifers at stoke. 

One step^ and thou art free. 

Oh, that vre had Jeft yon hdi behind [ 

Sec there, my mother sitting do a ctone^ 

Icy-cold emnea a dead hand on my tcmpleiu 
My mother there u sitting on a atone^ 

And her gtw head i$ ircmbibg* and her cy^ 

Close, and she now bos ceased to nod» her head 
l/xks heavy, and she deeps too long—tqo Icng^ 

Obp >vhcn she sank to sleep how blest wc were! 

It !has a happy time I 

(Faust Ims ta firar htt away*) 

Touch me not^ no, I will not lufTer violences 
Seize me not with that muEdcrcr'i gra^; whatever 
] did w-as done for thee;^ my love:* 1 did 
Everything tny love adeed willJngfy, 

Day dawns—oh, hasten hence* °^y Im/e I my love! 

Day L yes, ^tii day, die last, the jtulgnietit^day; 

My hndal day it ^ouH base been; tell none 
That thou hast been with poor w eaJ: Moigarct, 

Alasl my garland is already withered; 

Well meet again, but not at dances, love ^ . # 

Oil, that I had never been born 1 
AftphLt^iUs [aA^uiritig ai th <fmf) Awajr, or yoti aic lost; 

My hones shiver in the chilling breeze 
Of the gtey ^ming. 

Atargarti What sha^ ii that whieb rtscs front the earth? 

^ he* "tis he, oh, send him fixon th» placet 
WTiat Wyants be here? Ob, what can h^g him here? 
Why docs he tread on consecrated ground r 
He comes for me* 

Fausiiis Gh^ ihon i^t Uvet my love* 

Margaret Upon ibe j udgnieot^irooe of God# 1 call; 

On God 1 ca^ in humble suppLitaltoo, 

(to Fcuftiu) Come, or 1 leave thee here to share her fate, 
Margaret Fftlhex of bcavett, have mercy on thy child. 

Ve angebi boty hims, keep watch around me* 

Henj-y—I am afraid to look at tbeeu 

AlefiithtapAiUs Comf--slie ii judged! 

Fbtc# d^oew) li saved. 

MephuiaphdiJ (lo Fouilur) Hi ther to me I 

(Disappim with Faasius.) 

{/tm wilhm efpttg Henrj'l Henry 1 - 


Fdfirr^ttf 

Afatgaril 


Faustus 


THE ODYSSEY 

By homer 


So IMt is kBemi about tht lift oflfimeT that some doubt is 
cast bj cerlaift sekolars ufon his very ewstenct^ He is, 
howfoer, geiuraify ^eepUd to be the traditimal authuT of 
the Iliad" (vihieh describei the Trojan mar) aad the 
‘ ‘ Odjsj^' \ Euen m transhtim the hf > poetic coacepUons 
shine through and repeal w/gf this should be regarded as part 
of the great literaiute of the pporld. 

N ow after the fall of Troy the Greeks returned, each to his 
own home, all save crafly Odysseus. For he had in¬ 
curred the vengeance of Poseidon, and the sea-god swore 
nei-er to let him see again his home in distant Ithaca, or 
embrace again his wife, the chaste Penelope. So for ten years 
she and her son Telcmaohus w'aitcd in vain for Odysseus’ 
homecoming. 

In Ithaca all thought Odysseus dead, and the princes and 
nobl^ horn all the islands round came and dwelt at his house 
and sought the hand of Penelope. She would have none of 
them, but they stayed by her, feasting and making merry, 
until she should at last be driven to make a choice. Tclc- 
machus and the faithful servants of Odysseus they hated, and 
determined to destroy. 

Now all this time Odysseus w'as a prisoner on the island of 
the N^mph Caly'oso. She loved him and offered him immor¬ 
tality if he stayed trith her, but he cared nothing for her gift, 
and sat all day on the sca-shore, gaaing on the waves and 
straining his soul with tears for Penelope and Ithaca. And so 
lit piii« on Calypso’s isle for the space of eight years. 

Poseidon remained rdendessly his foe but the other gods 
especially the grey-eyed Athene, took pity on the wanderer! 
and while the sea-god was away in Ethiopia ordered the Nymph 
to release her prisoner and set him on a raft that might bc^ 
lum to Ithaca. .\t first Odysseus was much aftared, but then 
he cnuuc Jiirnseir tcK>l£ store of pt^vlsioiiSi iSiiid set otit -sicrosifl 
the sea. 

For four days all was well; on the fifth Poseidon, reluming 

m 
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from the Ethiopians^ saw him on the raft and was filled with 
anger. In rage he gathered the clouds and troubled the waters 
of tlic deep, stirring them w'itb his trident ; and he roused all 
the winds and set them fighting in the sky, and he raised 
gigantic waves/ Then were Odysseus* knees loosened with 
fear, and he cried out: “Oh tvretchedi man that I ami 
Would to god that I had died beneath the spears of the Trojans, 
rather than be overtaken, forgotten and alone, by a pitiful 
death I ** Even as he spoke, a great wave smote down on him, 
and brake the mast in the midst and cast him into the waters. 
But he forgot not the raft for all his wretched plight, but seized 
and held to it in the tumult of the sea. 

But then Ino, the sea nymph, saw and took pity on him, and 
gave liim part of her veil which, if he wrapped it round him, 
would bear him safe to the coast of the Phaeacians. And as a 
vast wave, more terrible than any before, struck the raft and 
Scattered it into Emgments like a heap of parched rusks, he 
wrapped the veil round him and was swept forth into the deep. 
As he was whirled through the waters he clutched at a rock, 
but the backwash leapt on him and dragged him back again 
into the sea. And as when the cuttlefish is dragged forth fo- m 
his chamber, the many pebbles dinging to his suckers, even so 
%vas. the skin stripped from his stronghand against the rock, and 
the great wave dosed over him. lJut at length, by the help 
of the gods, he was cast up on shore, and a great stream of sea¬ 
water gusb^ out through his mouth and nostrils, and he lay 
swoonirw without breath or speech. So he lay until his strength 
returnca to him. Then, climbing up the slope from the shore, 
he lav down between two bushes and covered himself in a pile 
of fallen leaves. 

The chief of the Phaeacians had a daughter called Nausjcaa, 
and to her Athene appeared in a dream, and bade her rise the 
next morning and take the garments of her father and brothers 
and go down to the sea-shore to wash them there. So the next 
day mules w’crc yoked to a high cart and she and her maidens 
filled it with the garments to ^ washed, and her mother gave 
her a basket containing all manner of food, and a bottle filled 
with wine. And her mother gave her soft olive oil also, that 
she and her maidens might anoint themselves when they had 
bathed, 

Now when they had washed the garments, and b,-vibcd, and 
eaten their meal, Nauskaa and her maidens threw aside their 
clothes and fell to playing at ball. And at length. Just as uity 
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Wi^c :ibout to cease their game, Athene guided the arm of the 
pTinccss p that she missed the girl to whom &hc threw and cast 
the ball into the water, at which they alt raised a piercing cry. 
Then Od^^cus awoke, heard the girk^ voices and sallied out 
under the bush, holding a lealy Ixjngh before him to hide 
his nakedness. At the sight of him, naked and all crusted with 
salt ^a foam, the maidens fled screaming. But Katiskaa f^l^d 
not out stood firm fadng him. 

Odysseus considered whether he should clasp the knees of the 
lovely maiden and so make his prayer, or should stand as he 
was and beseech her with smooth words from a distance, begnnir 
her to him to the town and give him raimenL And it 
seenicd better to him to stand apart, lest the maiden should be 
angry ifhe touched her knees. So he stood and with sweet and 
cunning words ciqslained fais plight. 

When Naiisicaa heard his story, she pitied hint, and gave him 
ga^ents, Md led him to the town and to the palace other 
father ^tttious. And Alcinous received him kindly, and 
felled him and bade him tel! his story. And Odyssem told 
alJ^ that had befallen him since the taking of Troy: 

“ I am Odysseus, son of Laertes, who am In all men’s minds 
lor ah manner of wiles, and my fame reaches to heaven. Thei-* 
then, were the troubles of my joumeyings which Zeus laid on 
me as I came from Troy, 

" The wind tJiat ^rc me from Troy brought me to the land 
of the Cicones, and I sacked their city and slew the people, and 
divid^ thmr wive and goods amongst my men. Had we 
directly sailed on all would have b«p well, but the otlict^ would 
not hearkra to me, but killed many sheep by the beach and 
stayed on land to feast. Meanwhile Cicopcs gathered from all 
the country round and fell on us, and we did not escape to sea 
Without much loss. 


Then for nine dap I was borne by dangerous winds over 
the tcemiug deep, and on the tenth day we set foot on the land 
of the iD tus-caters. I chose out three of my men and sent them 
as am^ idors to the people of the land, and the Jotus-catcri 
received diem kuidly and gave them the lotus to eat Now 
whoever cats the honey-sweet fruit of the lotus has no more wUh 
to come back, but there he choscs to abide, ever feeding on the 
lotus and forgetful ofhw homeward way. Therefore I had to 
drag my three men to the ships, weeping and sote against 
their vi^, and bmd them beneath the bcn^es. And I com¬ 
manded the rest of the company to get with speed on the ships 
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and row lest they too should eat of tlic lotus and be 

u nmindTuJ of returning. 

“ Then AVc sailed onwards and came lo the land of the 
Cydopea^ fierce giants with but a single eye in the centre of their 
forehead. And we anchored off the bland and I went on 
shore with twelve men only. Not far from the sea we found a 
momtrous cave* wherein were many rich cheeses and much milt 
in vessels. And we sat down and feasted^ and waited for the 
master of the place that he might give us the strangers^ gift. 

“In tltc evening he rctumco* a gigantic of stature and 
terrible to beholds And he drove his fat fiCNJt$ Into the |Tcat 
cavern for safety in the nlghti and scaled up ilie door with a 
stone so great and weighty that a score of carts could not Itave 
raised it from the ground* At length he espied tis^ and in a 
voice so deep and huge that it filled us with ccrrori said; 

“ ' Strnngeraj who are ye? TfVhencc sail ye over the seas?' 

“ And i amwcrcdj 

“ ■ Sir, we are Achaeans wandering Irom Troy, and we come 
to beg you to give us hospitality, ana give us the welcome that 
is^ due to strangers, in the name of Zem, the protector of 
strangers.* So I spake, but he answered out of hb pitiless 
heart, 

* Thou art witless, my stranger, to think that we pay heed 
to Zeus or the gods, for we are diildrcn of Poseidon and be tter 
men than they? 

Then without mote w'ords he sprang up and laid hands 
upon two of my fellows, and dashed them funouily lo the earth 
so that their brains spilled forth on to the ground. Then he cut 
their bodies into pieces and made ready hh supper. So he ate 
even as a mountain lion, devouring entrails and flesh and bones 
with their mairow.^ And we wept and called on 2^cus when we 
saw his foul deeds, but could do nothing. And when the 
Cyclops had filled his huge maw with human flesh, be lay down 
and slept, stretched out amongst hb sheep. 

At fct I thought to dra^v my sharp sword and stab him in 
the breast where the mitiriJf holds the hver, feeling for the place 
with my hand. But second thoughts withheld me, for so should 
we all surdy have periled. For we should not have been able 
to roll away with our hands the great stone that blocked the 
doot» So wc wept together and awaited the dawn. 

Now when the early dawn shone forth, the Cydopg kindled 
his Are and milked his flocks, and seized two more of our men 
and made another meal. Then he moved away the ^eat 
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^ne and drove out Ws flocH and replaced the stone as before, 
llitn with a loud whoop, the Cydops went towards the hills: 
hcart^ ^ plotting vengeance in the depUi of my 

seemed best to me. There 
, ““ 1 ^ of the Cyclops, a dub of green olive 

wood, th^ize of the mast of a twenty-oared ship. I cut off 
^ fathom s Ictwth, and bade the otEcm sharpen 
It tloi™ Eo a Mint and h^en it tn the fire. Then I hid it 

,hedu„B which w» lytag i„ j,c»t heap, abom the 

^ve, TTicn I bid my men cast lots amongst them, which of 

Jut'll, ™ eoternrisc, and plunge the stake 

mo hH eye when sleep overcame Mm. ,^nd the lot fell iiMn 

my.Xc ■* 

" c^^ning Cyclops returned with his sheen, and as 

before he set thereat stone m the door, and as before he seized 

TroS to him Sd 

S^ng, “ ^ 

Kn'Ii* of man’s meat, and 

hajpiv thou mayst t^c pity on me.' ’ 

•‘ "“P and drained It off, and answered, 

This IS very nectar and ambrosia that you give me 

s 4 nPS’^'"'" ^ 

Then f funded him ^ain the dark wine and said,' Cvdons 
my name is No-one, andNo-one all men call me. Nov/for^t 

not the stranger’s gift that is due to me,’ Now forget 

■ he answered me out of his pitiless heart 

strangei^ gift to you. Then, overcome by the wine he sank 
backwards and lay w|th his face upturned And, hcaw S 
vomited forth Iragments of human flesh ^ 

Then I thrust the stake into the ashes of the fire and it 
^an to glow tcmbly. And we drew it out and thrust it into 

te.S'w-iJhVdS .Aj^c brtZ^V^e^- " ’J“e> 

eydid. and brow. aU ahouh and the bail nf the cyThS’^wiy 

and crackled m the flamc^ And wh^n. ^ j- - ^tvvay 

enjd wat.^ „ did hi.^c'h«^^?„STh‘‘c"ta*htr “ 

rocks rang, ant/ we Qcd from him to the farthest coroe^of Sc 
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cave ^ lie plucked out the slake and ca$t it from him, and called 
witli a loud voice on the Cyclopes who dwell in the neighbour* 
ing caves. And when thev heard his cry they flocki^d round 
from every side, and, gainer ing outside the entrance of the 
cavern^ asked him what ailed him and who was attacking liim- 
And he answered, » 

' My friends, No-ont is injuring me, No-cme has done me 
harm! ^ And they ans^vered, ' If no one is hurting thee it is a 
sickness seni by Poseidon, and we cannot aid thee/ And iliey 
went away and left him. 

“ But the Cyclops, ^oaning with pain^ groped his vray to the 
door of the cave and moved away the great stone, and sat 
across the entrance ^vith arms outstretched lo see if any tried 
to escape. So we quietly went to the sheep that were in the 
cave and dung beneath their bellies gasping the strong fleece. 
And so we passed die Cyclops, he feeling the backs of hjs sheep 
while we hung beneath in safety. 

As soon as we tvere free of the cave we drove the sheep to 
the ships and swiftly embarked. And when we had gone some 
distance from the shore I called out to Cyclops and taunted 
him. But he was mightily angered and broke off a great piece 
of die hill and flung it where he heard my voice, and the ship 
was near sunk by the mighty rock* But I, foolhar<^, called 
out again laundng him, and declaring that it was Odysseus, 
son of Laertes, who had done this thing to him. Then he 
called upon Poseidon to avenge him, and the god heard him. 
And we sailed onw^ard stricken in our hearts. 

Then w^e came to the island of dSolus, Keeper of the Winds. 
And he gave me an ox-hide bag wherein he bound all the 
contrary winds, and he made it fast with a silver thong that 
not the faintest breath might escape. Then he sent forth the 
west wind to blow for me and bear us safely home. For nine 
days we sailed, and on the tenth my native land came in sight, 
and we already beheld men tending the beacon fires. And 
from joy and weariness I fell asleep. 

“ Meanwhile my crew held converse together, and said that 
1 was bringing home gold and silver in the bag mven me by 
/Eoius.^ And they resolved to sec what %vas in the bag, and 
loosed the thon^ and blasts poured out and sw'cpt ii& back to the 
high seas. And I was heavy of heart- 

_Ajid after many da^s we came to CLrce's Isk. And I 
divided my men into two parties^ leading one myself and giving 
the other to the valiant Eutydochus, who led his band towards 
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Circe's paJace, AJ] around the piace roamed woJves and 
lions, yet th« oficred no harm to the men. but iHsked and 
lawned around them, wagging their long tails like friendly 
doK And Ctncc came forth and opened the shining doors and 
bid them enter, and all heedlessly followed her, savcEurylochus 
who suspecLed trcaaocu So Ctrec led them aad set them on 
mgh chjiirs Md aerve^ them widi wine mixed with stranjEC 
di^ to m^e them forget Aeir homes and couhtriis. And 
when ^ey bad drunk the wine she smote them with a wand 
and they became swine while retaining the minds of men 
And she penned them weeping in sties and flung them acorns 
and msut, whereon wallowing swine do always batten. 

And when the men did not return from the house. Eiirv- 

vanuhed Then I took my sharp sword and made for the 

sandals stopped 

me and told me what had befallen my men and gave me a herb 
to make me immune from Circe’s spells. And fie told me tfiat 
whim she r^ed her to strike me, I should draw my sword 
2? j ’ ^ would ask for mercy and become my 

friend. And so it bcfdl and she lifted her spell from the men 
and they were t^cr and goodher than before. And we dwelt 
for^a year with the goddm on hcf island* 

* And when the year had passed I besought Circe to let us 
TO, and she consented on condition that J go to the borders of 
Hades and le^my way from the spirit oFTircsias. the blind 
s^tfcayer. And my heart was heavy within me at the thoucht 
but 1 gave my proi^c and we set out. Even then we didlio^ 
S 8° There was one Elpenor, the youngest of us 

ail, tioi very vaiiarkt m war uor steadfast in mind. He was 
lying apart from my men on the roof of Circe’s dwelling heaw 
with wine Now when he heard the voices of his feSows he 
was minded to descend by the ladder, but missed his fooling and 
broke his n^ at bottom of the houses and his spirit went 

down to Hades, ' And we set out as Circe had bade us 

to ‘he place Circe 

had ordmned for us, where all was ever shrouded in mist and 
doud. And I dug a trench and poured in blood of sacrificial 
^eep, and the spirits of the dead smdt the blood and flocked 

old*^mrn youths unwtd there were, and 

old men of many and evil days, and girh yet fresh at heart' 
and m^y thiujc were wonmied with bronac-tipped 
men slam m fight with their bloody mail about uStT 
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held my sharp above the trench and suffered not the 

strengthJess dead to approach it until I had word with Tiresias* 
And first came tlic sou! of Elpcnor, our companion, whom we 
imd left uuburied in the hall of Circe, and i prombed to return 
and bum his body and build him a mouna on die sea-shore. 
Then came the soul of my dear mother who I had Idl alive 
when 1 departed for Troy and 1 wept to see her, yet even so i 
suffered her not to approach the hlocA before ihc soul of 
Tiresias/ At last came the spirit of Tiresias, with a golden 
sceptre in its hand; and 1 put up my sword and he drank the 
dark blotxl in the trench, and prophesied. 

M sec hcfoic you many woes, yet even so you and your 
company shall return home safely if, when you come to the 
Isle of Thrinacia, where graze the golden herds of Helios, you 
restrain your spirits and do the hcr^ no hurt. But if you hurt 
them, I foresee rum for your ship and your men, and though you 
yourself may return home unharmed, it shall be in evd case and 
mxTovm shall greet you in your house, and violence. And fi'om 
the sea shall your own death come, even in your old age, and 
people shall dwell happily anound you.* 

** And I saw all the sorrow^ of helL I 3 aw Tantalus straining 
to drink the water that fled from him, and Sisyphus vainly 
toiling to roll a great stone to the top of a hill, and Agamemnon 
bcwajjipg hh crud murder. And at length 1 Sea fbom the 
place bau to the ship, and we set sail to a i^r breeze. 

“ Now Circe had warned us of the Sirens' voice and their 
field of flowers, and as soon as w^e drew near to their island 1 
heated wax and W'iih it stopped the ears of oil my mcrii And I 
bade them tie me to the mast and for no reason release me untii 
the isle was pa^cd. And as soon as wc drew near the Sirens 
called me with a weet voice and begged me stay with them a 
while. And my heart w’as moved at their voice, and 1 signalled 
to my men to untie me* But when Eurylochus saw it, ho came 
w ith more cords and bound me still faster, nor did he unde me 
until wc had passed out of hearing* 

Not far on I saw smoke imd a great wm-e and heard the sea 
roaring, and on the one side lay Scylla arid on the other 
Charyfadis.^ And CharyWis sucked doyra the sail sea-water 
and niched It forth terribly, like a boiling cauldron, and the 
rocks around roared horribly,^ and my men were seized with 
fcar^ And on the other side Scylla leant out and caught sbt 
of my men, and bore them writhing to the top of the cliffy 
and there she devoured ihem as they sliricked and stretched 
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out their hands to me in their death*strugglc. It was the most 

dreadful thuig my eyes have seen in ail my travail in the paths 
of the 

“ ,'^Tien we had csseaped the tereore of the Straits we came to 
the island of Thnnaaa where grazed the herds of Helios, and 
men of Ti^a^ prophecy, and they promised to 
have the kmc ut^armed But while I was away from them 
L'*! r r evil counsel of Eurylochus incited them, and thev 

kilkd some of the kme and ate them. Then great Helios was 
^^emdy wToth ^d l^ought Zeus to punish these insolent 
men who had killed his cattle, and Zeus promised to avenge 
him. And when we set sad, a fearful storm smote the sliTp 
and the waters follosved it up, and all save I were drowned 

of Calypso and dwelt with the 
g^dess these eight But this you know, so why should I 

S" 

AJcinoiw heard the talc, he pitied great 
^j-sseus mid set hun on a swift ship and bore him^io IiEca. 
him shore, grey-eyed Athene came to 

nnd did in his house, 

do!le^ ^ himself as an old beg^. And so it wai 

T^icn Odysseus fared forth from the haven by a rough track 
came to the house of Eumacus the swineherd who loved 

his beggar's ^isc, and Eumaeus 
entermmed him kindly. And n happened that Tclemachus 

Odysseus revealed himself 
to him and Tdem^hus was much rejoiced. But he kept his 
beggars ^usc, for he plotted much cunning to overthrow the 
siutors and regam his o^vn, 

That night ihe wooers feasted m Odysseus' house and 
OdTOcus came and sat by the door and begged for meat ’ S 

w^ged his tail. But the others in the hall saw nought but an 
old man_who begged bread from them. i\nd ail die suitors 
Odyssem save only Antinous, the greatest of them all 
and he r^Jed Odwus and smote him with a stool. But he 
said nothing, brooding vengeance in bis heart. ® 

Now Athene put it into the heart of Penelope to make an end 
of long Acting, and she hade the great^w of OiWiS 
to be brought down mto the hall, and «id to the woeJSS 
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whoever could draw and shoot the bow, him would she wed and 
go straightway to his house. And she laid out the bow before 
the wooers and a quiver of goodly arrows. 

So she promisea, and the suitors were glad at her words. 
But when tliey tried it, none could bend the polished wood^ and 
their bonds grew weary with the trying. Then Odysseus came 
and took up the bow, and the wooers laughed to see thb evil- 
seeming beggar take it up. But great-hearted Odysseus took 
the polished wood, and even as one skiUed on the lute easily 
stretches a cord about a new peg, so he bent the bow between 
his two hands, and strung It without effort. And the wooers 
were amazed. Then great Odysseus flung off his rags and 
seized a bright arro’w, and leapt on to the threshold, terrible to 
behold. And Telcmachus stood at his side, clothed in gleam¬ 
ing bronze. And he drew the bow and let fly, and smote 
Anti nous through tlie thttia t as he drained his wine, and the cup 
draped from Jus hand as he was smitten, and he fell head-long, 
and at once the red blood ran from his nostrils, and he spumed 
the floor with his foot and the table was overthrown as he died 
there. And the wooers leapt to their feet, and tlicre was tumult. 

Then the suitors looked for the spears and the shields of 
bronze that were wont to hang In the halls, but there were 
none, for brave Telcmachus had cunningly removed them. So 
they drew tlicir two-edged swords and snatched up the tables 
as shl^ds and ran at mighty Odysseus. But Odysseus plied 
with his bow, and noble Telemachus smote with the long spear, 
and the chic/cst of the suitors were sminen to the ground and 
tlicir bloo d defiled the choice food. "llten some of them thought 
to run to a nearby room where lay spears and brazen armour, 
and when he saw them so armed brave Odysseus was much 
afeared, and called upon Athene to aid him. And the goddos 
watched over him, and guided the spears so that his smote down 
the wooers, but theirs went wide of the mart and struck the wall 
behind or hung in the gilded doorposts. Then she raised her 
destroying aegis, and the suitors were filled with terror, and 
Odysseus and Telcmachus and the servants that were loyal 
to them ran upon the lordly wooers and slew all that remained, 
until none were left alive. 

Then noble Odysseus made himself known to his wife, the 
chaste Penelope, and so at last they found their happinc>4 
together. 

And this was the end of the wanderings of the great and 
cunning Odysseus, noble son of Laertes, 


THE AENEID 

By VERGIL 

One of the most famous of the Latm elassks, the Aendd 
kiis in twelve books the of tfte FaU of Troy, W iAi 
adomtam of the Trojan sitroioors undfr their Priaee, eleneast 
who was desliaed iafotutd the Roman Emoire. Homer, the 
Greek Poet, torole the story also m “ The Riad ** bat his 
irmin character rms Ulysses, the Greek hero. Though “ 77ii’ 
Atneid ” is R 0 I supposed to be the finest of yeT^''s poetry, it 
is probably his ^st kmwa amk—eertainiy U is his most 
mterlainiBg. The first fiiv books tokjch tell of the sack of 
Troy and of Dido's low. far Amtas end subsetpirni su^e, 
must rank as one of the finest dramas ever written. 

A M> now having been tossed on the seas for many long 
years, the Trojan fleet hade farewdl to tbe friendly 
i.shores of Sicily and set their course once more Ibr Italy. 
For it was decreed that on Italian shores should Aeneas their 
leader lay the roundations of that great empire that was to be 
Rome. 

But haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate imrsued them still, 
nor was the cause of her anger hard to aiscover. Carthage, 
founded by the Tyrian settlers, was beloved by hex abovc^ 
l^ds, but already it was known among the immortals that in 
times to come Rome would utterly destroy the proud city. 
Because of that, though Troy had fallen, she still waged war 
against the survivors and nursed in her heart the bitterness of 
her slight at the hands of Paris who had preferred Venus to her. 

Thus she sought lEolus, the ruler and gaoler of the winds and 
tempestsv To him Juno declared her wish. “Oh thou, to 
whom Jove himself has given power over wind and storm,'sec 
where that hated race of wandering slaves sails on their 
prosperous voyage to Italy. Raise all thy winds, lEolust 
Sink and scalier my encmim and Elciopeia, fairest of the seven 
dau^ters of the sea, shall be thy bride.” 

“The power I hold is thy gift," jEolus replied. "As thv 
^est I feast with the immortals. Behold I I obey thy trill» 
Wth hjs spear he pierced the wall of the cavern of the win^. 
Darkness as of night itself hid the heavens. Lightning flashed 
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and awful thunder pealed. Aeneas himself was cold wrlh the 
fear of death. “Alas!” he cri^d, " happy were those slam 
beneath the walls of Troy! Would 1 Jiad shared tile noble 
Hector’s Cite and could take my place among warriars Ifil M 
honourablv in battle,” 

While die pious prince bewailed Im fate, the ftect was 
scattered, and before his eyes a ship turned over, ovenvhelrncd, 
and the trembling pilot was flung neadlong into the raging seaa. 
But now Neptune fiimsdf, angered at this defiance of his 
powe43 over die seas, and wcU Imowing his sister Jmio's mind, 
raised his head above the waves and saw the distressed Trojan 
fleet! He s umm oned £olus, angrily bidding him confine his 
powers to that sphere where they rightly lay, and even as he 
spo^ he smoothed the tci^estuous waves and restored daylight 
again, 50 that the weary irojans took heart, and plying their 
shattered oars, guided by him they sought the nearest land. 

On die libyan shores there lay a harbour so deep and so 
peaceful that ships finding refuge there had no need even to 
anchor. Here sev en ships of the Trojan fleet found a welcome 
haven- Aeneas went forth to find them food. Spying a herd 
of deer he shot sufficient for their needs, and as tliey ate, he 
bade them be of good cheer, “Jove will soon reward us’ for 
the miseria we have suffered. Endure—and live for future 
joys.” 

Meanwhile in heaven, Venus reproached Jove for the sad 
plight of her son, 

* '"y slaughter,” Jove answered her 

gently. Thy jjcople’s destiny remains unaltered. Aeneas 
must fight a great war ’ere he rules in Italy. His son Ascamus, 
whose surname is lulus, shall establish his father’s kingdom in 
glory- For three hundred years shall the kingdom endure imfil 
a royal priestess. Ilia, shall give birth to twms sired by Mars. 
Of these shall Romulus, in the tawny hide of the wolf that 
suckled him, take up tlic line, and call them Romans after his 
own name. From the fair line of Troy a Caesar shall arise 
whose empire will be boundlcss—julius, inheritor of great 
lulus’ name,” j 

But Aeneas passed the night in restless mbgivings, and as 
soon as morning broke, be set out to explore the strange land 
accompanied onJy by the faithful Achates. To them appeared 
Venus, disguised as a huntress and of her Aeneas implored 
knowledge of his whereabouts. 

" Punic is the land, Tyrian the people, and fair Dido their 
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ruler,” she replied. “ She fled from Tyre with her roJIowcra 
10 escape From her brother, Pygmalion, This dark and in¬ 
tricate story of crime is briefly this: Dido was wedded to 
Sychacus, vveaUhiest of tlic Phoenicians, but Pygmalion, mad 
with lust and hale, slew him secretly, and for long months 
concealed the crime. To Dido at last appeared the gWt of 
her husband telline her of the crime, disclosing where lay 
hidden vast stores of gold and silver and tiidding her fly. She 
obeyed, and came at last here, where having bought land, 
even now she raises the citadel of New Carthage—but who, I 
pray, are you? ” 

Aeneas told her of long yc^ of wandering, she broke in 
00 mm, unable to bear the heaviness of his sorrow, 

“ Whoso thou art, beloved of the immortals, I say to thee, go 
on to tlie Courts of the queen. For tliy comrades arc restored 
to thee, thy fleet is safe. Only go on—turn thy steps where the 
path leads thee.” 

As she turned to go, the glory of the gods encompassed her 
and Aeneas knew that he had spoken with his mother. Now' 
he jjrcsscd on until be stood above the courts of the temple that 

mother had caused Achates and 
himself to be hidden in a cioud so that they remained unseen. 
Aeneas saw fair Dido enter the precincts and take her place at 
the Judgment scat. To her entered the leaders of the Trojan 
ships lie had thought lost, and begged mercy of her. 

Dido s^ke cheering words to them, promising them help 
and friendship, and as she finished, the cloud melted away and 
looking up she saw Aeneas bathed in a radiance that was more 
dian mortal. As he came forward speaking words of thanks and 
rejoicing, welcoming his companions with both hands, she stood 
watching him wiih awe and astonishment. Then again she 
spoke. * 1 tTO have known what it is to be an exile and a 
wanderer. Not ignorant of ill, I have learned to succour the 
disircsscd. 


So saying she led Aeneas into her house, and ordered that 
the fc^t might be prepared, i^neas sent Achates to the ships 
't ?'1 son, Ascanius, should be sent bearin'^ irius 

for Dido. V enus, still fearing that Dido, the beloved of^imo, 
should prove a false friend, bade Cupid change himselT into 
the liken^ of ^caniua, and take the boy’s place. Then he 

^ queen's love 

should^ forf on Aeneas. It was done, and even m the queen 
caressed the lovely boy, die madness entei^ into her veins. 
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Then as the feast drew to a close. Dido turned to Aeneas and 
begged that he should tell them the story of the fall of Troy 
and of the wanderings of die Trojan fleet. 

“ Dreadful, O Queen, Is the woe thou bidst me recall! How 
the Grecians pitiably ovcrtJ^irew the wealth and might of Troy. 
I m^isclf saw these things tn all their horror, and I bore great 
part in them. , ^ 

” Broken In battle and weary of the siege, the Grecians, by 
Pall^' divine craft, built a wooden horse of tremendous pre^ 
portions. In it they stealthily imprisoned a chosen band of 
men. Then allowing the story to circulate tliat they bad 
temporarily abandoned tlie siege they set sal] for Tenedos 
whicii lies within sight of Trqjao shores, and hid their fleet! 
Btrt wc believed they had itin down the wind to Mycenae 
We put away our grief, flung open our gates and rejoicing went 
forth to ^^ew the abandoned campts and the strange wooden horse. 

"As the crowd argued among themselves what should be 
done with it, Laocoon ran do^vn from the cit.idel, crying from 
afar: Wretched Trains, what height of madness is this? 

Trust not the hoisc, O Trojans, I fear the Grcc^ even bearing 
gifts! * 

" But meanwhile, shepherds had dragged before Priam the 
king that wretch, who, to lay Troy open to his coimtrvmcn, had 
placed himself a wi Ubg prisoner in their hands, and had entered 
oiH citadel to betray it or to meet certain death at our hands. 
Wc would have slain him then, but that he cried out that be 
had been cast forth by the Greeks, so that wc stayed our band 
Md ]>cnnitted him to teU his false tale. His name, he said, was 
Si non. He said that the Greeks, wearied of the war, longed to 

retire, but wind and tempest ever denied them safe pas^ge_ 

especially when at last Uic wooden horse was completed. They 
sent priests to consult the oracles, and they brought back this 
dread message; * Witli the blood of a slain maiden, O Grecians 
you appeased the winds when first yon came to the Ilian coasu ; 
with blood must you seek your return.’ The Grecians shrank 
back appalled, and Calcitas the soothsayer retired to implore the 
Gods to appoint the victim. 

" When asked about the wooden horse, the false Sinon raised 
his hands to Heaven and sivore by all that he held sacred that 
he told us the truth, Ulysses and Tydeus, he said, had violated 
the altar of Pallas without whose aid the Greeks were helpless. 
The outraged goddess had withdrawn herself, and by orders of 
Calcbas, the soothsayer, was this horse reared to propitiate her 
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what time tlic Greeks sailed to Mycenae to get fresh arms and 
men to renew the war. 

“ ‘ Calchas bade tlieni raise it to this vast licigfat,* went on 
SinoR, ‘ that it might not enter your city gates, fr you destroy 
Ibis offering to Mmerv'a, then Weed are you lost; but if Jt 
enters into your city with due rites, then must woe attend the 
Greeks,’ 


"Thus w'ere we ensnared, and anotlier portent terrible and 
awful to view added weight to his words. As Laocoon 
Neptune’s priest, slew die sacrificial bull at the altar, lo. from 
Tenedos, two huge serpents came breasting through the w aves. 

gained the land, their eyes blazing ^e, their tongues 
lapped and flickered in their hissing mouths. OnlaltOTng 
they made towards Laocoon and first his two little children they 
seized in dicir terrible embrace; then as the anguished father 
ran to their aid, liim too thi^ seized and though he struggled, 
his OTcat strength was nothing in their terrible grasp. They 
left him dead, and glided away to seek sanctuary beneath the 
altars of PaUgjs. 


Now, indeed, terror seized us. AH cried that the wooden 
beast must be draw n within our walls, and supplication made to 

its deity. 

** .And so we breached the walls, and laid open the city 
We dragged it in, garlanded with flowers, wliHc youths and 
maidens chanted joj^lly and laid their hands on the rone. 
Oh, Native land! O Troy! Four times m the very gaiewavs 
did it come to a stand, four times did we hear the clash of arms 
m its hollow womb—yet we urged it on > Even then Cassandra 
opened her hps to warn us of coming doom, but by a god’s 
curse, her words were unheeded. ^ ® 

" After feasting and rcioidnfc while the exhausted city slept 
thc_Grecian fleet returned from Tenodos and signalled by a torch 
to Sinou, who stealthily let loose the imprisoned Greeks from 
the horse' Joyfully they meted their comrades at the open 
gata, and swooped upon the city buried in drunken sleep 
"To me. lying p^efufly in my father's house, appe^ a 
vision of Hector, awful as he was in death. I cried out to him, 
but he heeded me unsaying only: ‘ Goddess bora, fly J The 
fM holds the city. Troy is fallen f To thee is given her holy 
thin ® and hoi^old ^; seek for them a city J ^ So spoke he 
I awoke with thedash of arms and the sounding of limpets 
m «y Madly I seized my weapons and rushed heading 
into the %h^ seckmg my comrades, ^ 
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** Who may unfold in speech that night’s horror and death 
a^ony, or meastirc its woes in tears? The ancient city fell 
witJi her long years of soverd^ty I corpses lay stretched abtjot 
tlic strats and houses. Nor did the Trojans alone pay forfeit 
of their blood; valour remained even in conquered hearts and 
the Grecians fell. Everywhere was cruel agony, terror and the 
sight of blood, 

“ We fired by Coroebus, donned the antiour of the Greeks 
we slew and thus disguised mingled with our enemies slaying 
many. But tlien our own people attacked us:, misled by our 
Grecian crests, and as we retreated from them, the Grecians 
marking our alien tongue attacked us from the other side. 
Overwhelmed we fled, but few escaped slaughter. 

By cries and clamour we were led to the very palace of 
Priam, where tlie fighting was hottest. We renewed our 
courage to defend the royal dwelling, but the Greeks led by 
Pyrrhus, burst through the gateway and poured into the 
courtyards, Priam, the king, took the arms his aged hands 
could scarce carry, and prepared to defend his queen Hecuba 
and the hundred daughters of her house. She drew the old 
man within tJie sanctuary of the household akan, and plead^ 
with him to lay down his useless sword. Then burst into Uictr 
sight Polites, one of Priam’s children, body pursued by 
J^frrhus, and as the boy ran towards hk father, Pyrrhus (lung 
his spear and Polites fell dead. At this, Priam, although 
wounded to death already, burst forth from his wife's restrain¬ 
ing grasp, and flung his unavailing spear at his son’s murderer. 
Then cned Pyrrhus: ‘ Go with this message to my sire, the son 
of Peleus; remember to tell him of my baleful deeds. Now 
dicl’ So saying he drew him to the very altar, slipping 
through the pool of his son’s blood, and there slew him. 

Awful terror seized me. I saw that all around me had 
given up the %ht. As in despair I stood, mv mother Venus 
appeared, and bade me remember my aged iather, Aochlses. 
my wife, Creusa, and my little son, Ascanius, who were in 
deadly peril. ‘ Troy must fall,’ she cried. Haste away, O son. 

I will never desert thee; ! nill set thee safe in thy fathers court.’ 

y My aged father, who bore our household gods in liis hands, 

I Wed on to my back. My little son I took by the hand. My 
wife followed us. >Fearfully now, burdened with my loved ones, 

I took my way through the terrible city, and as I drew near the 
ptes, my Father cried the alarm. Panic seized me and 1 flew 
headlong. Creusa alas! what malign fate willed ill was tom 
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from tnc. Either she could not follow me, or a Grecian band 
plucked her from my side. I did not dare return until I had 
placed Anchiscs and Ascanius in safety in the sacred grove. 
Then indeed 1 hastened back to ihc desolate city to seek her. 
As 1 stormed and searched endlessly, her ghost appeared and 
bade me March no more. Fain would 1 have clasped her to me, 
but she disappeared, t 

“ So at last I returned, and found our company grown 
^eatly, for all who escape from Troy were gathered here. 
VVhen morning broke and we saw* the ruined city and the camps 
of the victorious Greeks, we sought the mountains. Here we 
abode and started to build our fleet from tlie timbers of the 
sacred grove. 

“When early summer came, and the soft winds bletv froni 
the south, Anchiscs bade us prepare to sail, and we left our 
native shores for ever. So wc came to Thrace w'hlch had always 
been friendly to Troy. Here I laid the foundations of a new 
city, calling it Acncadac. But as I saenheed to my motfier, I 
disclosed a hidden, shameful tomb, and from within a spirit 
^ke, warning us to fly from these cmcl and greedy sliores. 
The spirit was that ofPolydorus, who had been sent by Priam 
with much gold to be kimt safe in the Thracian kingdom. 
^Vben they had heard of Troy’s downfall, they had murdered 
Polydorus and stfecd the gold. When his spirit had disclosed 
tills shameful tale, we buned our murdered brotlier anew and 
with due rites. Then with a favouring wind sailed for tliat 
island sacred to Phoebus {Apollo). Amus its king and priest 
of Phoebus, welcomed us kindly, and we sought in die temples 
of Apollo a sign to direct us. The god bade us seek again the 
land where first our race satv light, and old Anchiscs, after 
consulting our records, declared it to be Crete. 

“ And so we sailed again for Crete, and here again I eagerly 
began to build the city anew. The ^otind was tilled and the 
people built houses. ! had devised laws and the community 
was settled when we were visited by plague. Men, animab 
and crops alike were affected. Anclilscs wished u.s to return 
to Anius that we might consult Apollo again, when that night 
, ^ asleep. ' Thou must change thv 

dwellmg. Not to these shores did the gods counserthee. 
There is a_ region Gmeks call Hesperia, a younger race have 
wiled It Italy, This is our true dwelling place. Up seek 
fic!^' is^ds of Ausouia. Jove denies you Cretan 
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“ We nrcparcd to sail again. This lime a great storm came 
up and threw us out of our course. When on the fourth day we 
sighted land we found It was the Stnophades, abode of the 
Harpies. We landed, and slew oxen for food, but as we 
feasted, tlic Harpies came down on us, and we were forced 
to battle. W'e drove diem back, but then Calcno, prophetess 
and chief of them all, came forth alone and cumd us. Where* 
upon our men took fear, so we offered sacrifices in propitiation, 
and left those gloomy shores. 

“ After a prosperous voyage we came past Epirus and brought 
our ships to anchor near Buihrotun. Here Hclcnus, son of 
Priam, nilcd with Andromache, once Hector’s wife. Here we 
were kindly received, and we wept with joy to see a city ruled In 
Trojan fashion. Before we sailed, Hefenus again invoked 
Apollo’s aid on our behalf and tlirough his lips divine Phoebus 
spoke. _He told us that though Italy was near at hand our 
wanderings w-ere not over. We should know the appointed 
land when beside a river a sow should be found lying beneath 
oak trees. Around her would lie her new-born brood—a Jitter 
of thirty. Nor tvere we to shrink at hunger—the fates would 

f irotect us, and Apollo hear our prayers. Through Helcnus' 
ips still, the god warned us of dangers we would meet on the 
seas—the Greek cities to avoid, of Scylla and Charybd is, who 
gua^ the narrow strait of Pelonis; above all, he bade us 
sacrifice and pray to Juno, that her wrath might be appeased. 
In the woods of Avemus we were to meet a prophetess. I was 
bade approacli her with prayers that she mignt utter her oradcs 
to guide and hcln me in the war I must fight in Italy. 

‘*So ended Qic prophecy. Now again we prepared to 
depart, loaded with gifts and sped by the kindness of Helcnus 
and Andromache. A prosperous wind sped us 00 our way, 
and the nc.xt morning in the dear light of dawn, Achates rabi^ 
the cry: * Italy! ’ and we saw from afar dim hill* and the low 
coastline. But after performing due rites, we did not linger, 
for on these shores lay Grecian dtics. We avoided as we 
had been bidden the cliffs of Charybdis, hut so great was the 
tflort of our rowers that w-eai^ and ignorant of our course we 
drifted on, to the coast of the Cyclopes, and here we anchored 
for the night, while migiity Aetna menaced and muttered 
above us. 

*' In the morning a wretched man came out of the forest, 
and flung himsel f upon our mercy. Misname was Ac hemcnidcs 
and he had set out for Troy in Ulysses’ company, but bis 
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> ompaniooi had abandoned him on these horrid shorts. 
tvamed us to fly while there was yet time, for when Polyphemus, 
who, though blind, was die greatest of the one-eyed giants, came 
forth to tend his flock ivc would be lost 

“ We Imtcned to cut our cables and put out to sea, taking 
Achcmcnidcs with us, and as we drew away from the shore, 
Polyphcinus appeared, and hearing the sound of our oars, 
roused with Iiis cries die whole tribe of the Cyclopes, But we 
i3caijed,and turning back again from i^c^ead strait guarded by 
Scylla and Cliarybdis, a lair north wind reached us. 

“ And so at last we came to Sicily, and here encountered 
grief that no prophet had foretold, for on these shoes Anchiscs 
died. This was the last agonv, this the goal of the long ways; 
thence it was I had departed when God landed me on your 
coasts.*’ 

Thus the Lord Aeneas told the history of hi» wanderings. 
At last he was hushed, and here in silence made an end. 

Now Dido was sore distressed because of her love for Aeneas, 
and confessed to her sister Anna that for his sake she yearned to 
break her vows of eternal fidelity to the memory of her husband. 
And Anna encouraged her in her maccess and bade her 
enslave Aeneas, painting the glories of a union between Troy 
and Carthage, ^ 

Then Juno seeing her loved Dido ao deep in love, and careless 
of all else, suggest^ to Venus that they should work togetiier 
to achieve the marriage—thinking thus to avert the ultimate 
destruction of Carthage at the hands of die Romans. Venus, 
well knowing her design, and tliat the fates willed otherwise, 
pretended to ^ec. 

Next day. Dido held a great hunting party in honour of 
Aeneas. During the day, Juno caused a great storm to arise, 
and Dido and Acnens, separated from the nat of the party 
rook shelter in a cave. Here Dido, flinging aside all sense of 
shame, confessed her love to Aeneas, and he succumbed to her 
passion. 

Now the two rulers turned from their high purposes The 
building of Carthage ceased, and the Trojan fleet lay at anchor 
m the harbour. The months passed in amorous dalliance 
but Jove looking down from heaven was ill-pleased, and sent 
Mercury to Aeneas to bid him remember his quest, and to sail 
immediately from Carthage. Aeneas listened, and struck w^tb 
shame, immediately yearned to be again on the seas Alas' 
he knew not how to tell Dido of his departure, in stexecy he 
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bade his captains prepare the Sect: Gladly they did so, all 
aiixious to sec the end of their jotimcpngs. 

But Dido was not deceived^ Helpless^ she found resort only 
in burning anger. 

And didst thou hope* traitor,"'' she ertedj " to mask die 
trimCj and slip away in silence from my land? Under wintry 
skies thou preparest thy fleet* and hastenedt to launch into 
savage gales. Fliest thou from me? For thy sake have I 
ncglectcel my allies and the building of my city- For thy sake is 
mine honour smirched. I have not even a child of thme to 
comfort me J ** 

Aeneas* by Jove^s commaud, remained unniovccL My 
first duty lies to the Trojans*” he rephed. If their destiny 
were hcre^ gladly AVoultf I stay—but it Ub in Italy^ and I 
wrong them and cheat my son of his inheritanoe if 1 remain 
here." 

Dido, in despair, went again to Anna and begwd her to 
plead with Aeneas to stay* Anna's words had no effect on die 
Trojan leader* and hopeless and dismayed by doom* Dido 
resolved on death. In her dreams came warning and partcnis; 
the wine she saeiiSced on the altars turned to blood—tortured 
by frars and forebodings reason deserted her, and the way out 
of life obsessed her thoughts. She went again to her sister, and 
bade her raise a great pyre in the inner court and place on it ihc 
bridal bed and the arms and dress of Aeneas. She told Anna 
that by mean$ of magic rites she was resolved to drive forth the 
impious love that enslaved her. Anna believed her and did 
as Dido wished. 

To Aeneas* sleeping on his ship* came Mercury i “ Goddess- 
camt thou sleep on in suc^ danger? She* feed on death, 
is revolving craft and crime grimly in her bosom. Fliest thou 
not henoc beadlongj while headlong flight is yet possible? 
Even now wilt thou see ocean wcltcriiig with broken timbers* soc 
the fierce glow of torches, and the beach in a riot of flame if 
dawn breii^ on ihec yet dallying in this land. Up ho! Linra 
no more! Woman is ever a fickle and changing thing! ** aa 
spoke he and mdted in the black night. 

Aeneas leapt up* and hcstirred his crew* “ Haste and 
awake 1" A god sent from hi^b heaven spurs us to speed our 
flight.” He cut the hawser with Ins swora, and like 2 cal seized 
all the flee t, llieir oars churned tlie water into white foam, and 
the channel widened between them and Tyrian shores. 

As dawn broke. Dido saw the fleet standing out to sea. She 
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bcac her breast, and tore her ^Idcn hair- ” God/* she cried, 
** shall be go ? Shall an ahen make mock of our realm ? 
Go, pui^ue and destroy him! Oh,* what madness do I talk? 
Alas, Dido! Behold the faith of him who carried with him ever 
hbi ancestral gods and bore his aged father in his arms* Could I 
not have killed him-^could 1 not have $^truck at him—by the 
death of his son? Battle might have been duhiaus, but what 
have I to fear—I w'hom death claims now 1 ” 

Tlicn she cursed Aeneas and his race—and called upon her 
people that there could be no peace between Carthage and the 
cursed race through time imnicmoriiil. 

So speaking she thought how soonest to end her life, and sent 
for her sister and ordered that ceremonies round the great pyre 
should begin. In madness she climbed on to the pyre, and 
spoke her last words. 

“ I have lived and fulfilled Fortune's allotted course; and 
now I shall go, a queenly phantom under the earth. 1 have 
built a great city; 1 have avenged my husband*5 death. 
Happy had f been bad Trojan ships never touched our shores. 
Death it will be—Death unavenged—but Death I ” Her hands 
touched the garments of the Lord Aeneas, then she picked up his 
great sw^ord. Her horrified jpcople saw her stand upright and 
salute the gods with it, then Jail upon ils point, while the blood 
gushed forth. 

From the seas, Aeneas and his men saw the flames of the 
funeral pyre leap high in the sky. They knew' not what it w as* 
tliQugh the knowledge of Dido's madDcss led them to gloomy 
gucssK, but they pursued their course. 

Storms led them to seek again the shores of Sicily, Aeneas 
rejoiced, for here were friends. Here too, was the tomb of 
Anchiscs, his father. So having landed and greeted Aceste^ 
the king, he ordered ceremonial games and contests in honour 
of his fautcris memory. 

While the games were in progress, the women down by the 
shore mourned Anchiscs as custom demanded- Juno looking 
down on them, found Irish opportunity to cause dissensiou 
among the Trojan wanderers. For they gaxed ou the ships 
that so soon were to bear them again on their endless wander- 
iogs, a great longing seized them to remain vvhcrc they were* 
and to carry their search no farther. Then Juno earned dis¬ 
content to rise among them* and her minions, entering into 
them, caused one to suggest that they should bum the ships. 
Madne^ spread among ihcnu They snatched fire from 
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ihe hearths, set fire to the ships, and flung fijcl upon ihc 
flames. 

The news was carried to Aeneas ns he presided over the 
games, and all the Titians hastened to the shore. The 
women, their madness quite gone, looked with horror on theii 
deed, and fled in panic before the wrath of their ckrince and their 
men. Then Aeneas called on Jove, who in pity sent a great 
rainstorm to quench the fire, and the ships were saved. 

The Lord Aeneas, distressed in heart, pondered if he sliould 
not indeed remain on the shores of Sklly and grant peace at 
last to his weary people. But one of his old counsellors, Nautes, 
bade him found a city on the shores of Sicily, indeed, and leave 
there the sea-weary women, old men, and those whose hearts 
foiled them. The rest should obey the gods, and go on to 
Italy. That night, in dreams, old Anchises appeared to Aeneas, 
and tpld him tliat Nautes counselled him w^ly. 

So it was done. After nine days’ feasting, the new citv was 
dedicated and Aeneas and his faithful band set sail once more. 
Again, in Heaven, Venus appalled by this new tragedy, pleaded 
with Jove to put an end to their wanderings and suflerings. 
Again Jove assured his daughter that her son’s safetv and ulti¬ 
mate reward was assured. But for the burning of the ship, 
one sac^ce only was demanded. Diirine th at n igbt, Palinu ms, 
Aeneas* chief pilot, was overcome with sleep as he stood at his 
post—the waves bore him m'erboard. Thus the sacrifice w'as 
paid, and Aeneas, unknowing that a price had been demanded 
for his safely, wept long for his faithful Pali Hums. 

Now at last they came to Hesperian shores. Tp\Tiile the 
Trojan band lit fires and prepared the food, Aene^ sought the 
cavern of the Sibyl as he had been bidden by Helenas. After 
sacrifice and due rites, the priestess of Apollo gave tongue. 

“ Past at last k the peril of the seas. Heavier yet Is the peril 
that awaits thee on Latin shores. Wars, grim w'aj«, I sec, and 
Tiber afoam with blood. Another Achilles shall fight against 
thee, and Juno’s anger shall not be quenched awhile. An alien 
bride k again the source of Trojan wars. Thou shall seek aid in 
oil quarters, and it shall come from where thou hast least cause 
to hope-^from the Greeks.” 

Thus ended the Sibyl. One boon more Aeneas oat'cd— 
that he might be permitted to visit the nether regions and speak 
with the spirit of hk father Anchkes. Thus answered the 
soothsayer. 

" Easy is the descent into Hell; all night and day the gate of 
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dark Dis stands open; but to recall thy steps and issue to the 
upper air, this is the tasik aud burden. Yet if thy pleasure is to 
plunpe into the mad task, learn what first must be accomplished. 
Hidden in a shady tree is a bough with leafage and pliant shoot 
all of gold, consecrate to nether Juno, wrappiid in the dq>th of 
woodland and shut In by dusky vales. But to him only who 
first bath plucked the golden tmsed fhiitage from the tree is 
given to enter the hidden places of the earth. But yet again a 
friend of thine lies a lifdess corpse, alas, thou knowest it not, and 
defiles aU the fleet with death. First lay him in his resting- 
place and hide him in the tomb. So at last thou sb^i 
behold the Stygian groves and the realms untrodden bv the 
living." ^ 

Aeneas went forth wondering and returned to the camp. 
Hc was met by the news that the body of Misenus, on« 
attendant on Hector, had been cast up on the shores. Him 
they buried with the rites ordained by die Sibvl. Then Venus 
sent twin doves to^dc Aeneas to the golden bough. 

Both conditions MfiUed, Aeneas returned to the Cavern, and 
the Sibyl called up Hecate, mistress of Heaven and Heli, who 
bade Aeneas follow' her. So he went down into Hell, and saw 
many strange sights—the dreary pool of Acheron, and Charon, 
the rerryman who carried over the watery wastes the soul of the 
dead. He saw the unburied dead who could obtain no passage, 
and Certbus, the three-headed dog, who guarded the portal 
of Hell. He saw Dido, standing among those who had taken 
their own lives, but she turned finm him in anger. He saw 
all the horrors of Hell and Purgatory. But at length he came 
to the Elysian fields, and there at length he embraced his father 
Anchiscs. With him he talked long, and was given much wise 
counsel about the war he was to fight in Italy, and was assured 
again of the glories of the Roman line he was to found. Then 
Anchiscs ajccompanicd bis son to the twin portals of Dr.alii and 
Sleep and here bade him farewell. So Aeneas returned to the 
world. 

On Ausonian shores, by the banks of the river Tiber, reigned 
old Latinus.^ He had no son to succeed, daughter La™la 
was the heiress of his fortune and his kingdom. She was 
courted fay all the neighbouring princes, but the one whose suit 
was favoured above all, and epecially by the queen, Amata, 
was Tumus. Latinus would not have withheld his consent to 
the marriage but that when the oracles were consulted the 
portents were against the match, and the soothsayers loid the 
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tiiig that a foreign prince should wed his daughter, and that 
their seed shoidd found a mighty empire. 

This was the state of the kingdom when Aeneas and the 
Trojan fleet at last anchored on their shores, near where the 
Tiber rolls into the sea/ 

Latinos received them kindly, and asked what they desired 
of him. Aeneas told him of the tnany ponenis and prophedes 
that had directed the Trojans to this land, and b^ged for 
permission to s:ttlc in peace and build a city. 

Long pondered Latinus, There was no doubt in his mind. 
There stood before him that foreign prince of whom the sooth¬ 
sayer had spoken—hts daughter’s husband, the future ruler 
of his realm. At length he spoke, offering a fair treaty lo 
Aeneas, and the hand of his daughter, “ 1 firmly judKe,” he 
ended, “ and, what 1 judge, desire,'* 

So the compact w'as sesUed, but in high Heaven, Juno’s anger 
ajgain burst forth, and she brooded how she could best delay die 
time when the Trojans must rule in Italy. 

From the nethermost nits of HcU, she roused one of the Furies, 
and bade her attack the Queen Amata. It was ^ne, and 
Amata, who ever favoured the suit of Turaus, was incited to 
sdr up r^o in the hearts of the l^tln people against Aeneas, 
and to hide Iter daughter. Neat the Fury visited Tumus, and 
roused in him a warlike passion. Lastly to the Trojan camp 
she flew, and by a trick caused a t^uarre] between a band ot 
Trojan huntsmen and the keeper of the royal forests, which 
ended in bloodshed. Now were both sides roused to warlike 
ardour, and nothing hut war would content them. The 
Fury’s work was done, and Juno banished her again to Hell. 

Latin us himself, for a long while withstood the war, but when 
he saw that all he could do w^as nothing, he cried: "With 
your blood will you pay the price of this, O wretched man. 
Thee, O Tumus, thy crime; thee thine atvful putihiiment shall 
await. My rest was won, my haven at hand; 1 am robbed only 
of a happy death." Saying thus, he retired within his palace 
and dropcied the reins of state. 

Now all the princes of Hesperia hurried to prepare them¬ 
selves for warf Ttimus had assembled all his powers and all 
the Larin youths had thronged to his banners. Yet he craved 
more allies, and sent Vcnclus to Diomedcs to beg his aid to crush 
this Trojan adventurer. 

Aeneas himself, meanwhile, sunk in cares, sl^t one night on 
the banks of the Tiber. To him appeared the God of the river. 
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Father Tiber himself^ and spoke dius: ** Goddess hom, h&re 
L5 thine assured home. Draw not back, nor fear the tlireat of 
war. The gods are with thee. This is their sign^—when thou 
awnkcstj thou shalt see the white sow with her litter of thirty 
while young lyLag beneath ^e oak trees—even as it was told 
you by Hclenus. And by this token shall Ascaniu^^ thirty years 
from now, found a dty, Alba of great renown. Now hearken, 
and 1 ^dll help thee in thy present distress. A Grecian colonyj 
under Evander, have founded a city here called Pallenteum, 
after Pallasj their forefather. These wage war ever with the 
Latin people. Offer them alliance^ I will lead you to ihcir 
city on the breast of my s tream. Arise, goddess bom, nor forget 
to address thy prayers and sacrifices to Juno and vanquish her 

WTUlh/^ 

llien Aeneas awoke, and marvellous to relate, die milk white 
soTiV and her wlute litter were espied beneath the trees. These 
he sacrificed to Juno, then departed on hb misslou to Evandcr. 

The Trojan ships arrived as Evander and his son, 
observed a holy feast. When they knov the Trojans came in 
peace, Evaiider gave diem a roy^ welcome, and assented to 
their desire for an alliance. He even promised to send in 
charge of his army his own beloved son, Pallas. But as the 
ti^oujccs of his colony were not great, he suggested to Aehcas 
that they should also evoke the atd of the Tuscans, the colony 
of those w ho had broken away from the tyranny of Mezen tius^ 
Tlicy were a great and powerful people* The alliance was 
suggested, aud was accepted* 

While Trojans, Greeks and Tuscans feasted to commemorate 
the pact, Venus sought Vukam her husbandi and persuaded 
him to make for Aeneas arms and armour that should render 
him impregnable in battle* VVTicn the gift was eomplcted, 
she appeared before her sou, radiant in her immonality, and 
laid tne glittering arms before him. 

Meanwhile Tumus, knowii^ that Aeneas was away, was 
inspired by Juno to attack the Trojan camp* They, perceiving 
the host of T umus approaching, retired behind their ramparts as 
Aeneas coRtmaJideOp and would not be lured out to fight, nor 
could Turn us assail the walk. Altered, he lurncd to where ie 
fleet lay close under the walls. E^sultingly he called for fire, 
and hurled burning brands into the ships. But the ships were 
built of holy pines from the Groves of Ida, the Mothcrof the 
gods, and by Jove's sanction, it was decreed chat they could 
riot be destroyed. Lo then! a wondrous sight. First a strange 
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]^lu, Uien a great glory, and Hie voices of the choir of Ida, 
TTicn came an awful voice: “ Disquiet not yourselves, O 
Trojans, to guard ships of mine. Sooner shall Turnus b um the 
seas than these holy iimes. You go free; go, goddesses of the 
■ sea; the motlier bids it.” And immediatdy each ship plunged 
like dolphins into the sea, and from it rose, wonderful to relate, 
each \vith a maiden's face. 

Then were the hosts of Tumus afraid, but he called out t hat 
it was an evil portent for the Trojans, and ordered liis troops to 
surround and besiege the carnp. 

Now Jove, the Hlhcr of Heaven, called a council of the 
immort^, 

” Lords of Heaven, why are your minds thus jealously at 
strife ? 1 forbade Italy to join in battle >vith the Trojans. Why 
this quarrel in the face of my decree? War will come when 
Cartha^ shall attack Rome from the Alps—now let It^y be at 
peace.” But Venus and Juno both spoke urging claims and 
the immortals tvere divided among themselves. Then spoke 
Jove again. 

“ Since it may not be that Latins and Trepans join alliance, 
what fortune each wins, what hope each foUows, be he Trojan 
or Rutulian 1 will hold in even praise. Each as he hath begun 
shall work out his destiny. Jupiter is one, and king over 

Meanwhile the Trojans in the camp sore beset by Tumus 
were in despair, until they saw the sails ofliis ships and courage 
revived. 

But as Aeneas and his allies disembarked, the forces of Tumus 
ran to the attack and joined in bloody battle. Tumus himself 
faced Evander's son. “I alone must assaU Pallas,” he tried. 
“ To me and none other Pallas b due.” .<V1J drew back. 

“ For me, my praise shall ever now be in the lordly spoils 1 
win, or in illustrious death. My father will bear calmly with 
either lot.” '.^o crying Pallas advanced, and calling upon 
the gods, hurijd his spear, Alas, the gods heard hb prayer and 
wept, for now was hb appointed time. He fell with Tumus' 
spear in hb breast, and the victor, exulting, despoiled him of the 
heavy sword-belt wrought in gold. 

Then Juno, watching from above, saw the Trojans rally once 
again and b^ged Jupiter that she might save Tumus’ life, at 
least for the time t^ng. Fcrmlssion being granted, she tricked 
Tumus into one of the ships and snapped its hawser, whereupon 
it ran out to sea on the ebbing tide, and by Juno’s contrivances, 
Tumus was conveyed home to hb father’s city. 
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MczcnHus took his place as leader of the RutuUan troop$> 
Pressed hotly by Aeneas, fais soti Lausus rushed in to aid ^ 
l&ther, and both were slain by the Trojan prince. Then the 
Rutnlian troopis retired, and left Aeneas victor. 

Then a truce was declared while botli sides buried their dead. 
Weeping and mourning, Aeneas paid the last solemn honours to 
Pallas, and sent the body in splendid, solemn state bad: to the 
father, Evandcr. f 

In the city of Latinus the old king held council. Diomedes, 
for whose help they had hoped, had refused an ahtance. 

While they yet argued, news was brought that Aeneas had 
moved to the attack. All was confusion, and Tumus buckled 
«n his armour as he ran to command his troops. At the citv's 
gates he met Camilla, who with her Amazon cavalry begged* (o 
Ik allowed to engage Aeneas in battle. 

So it was arranged. Camilla at the head of the cavalry, 
moved off to engage Aeneas, and a sharp battle ensued, but at 
length Camilla herself wqs shot down, and again the Latin 
troopis retired in confusion. As night fell Aeneas camped 
before the very walls of the city. 

Then Turnus begged Latinus to allow him to meet Aeneas in 
single combat. The terms of the peace were drawn up between 
the Trojam and the Latins, and after solemn pledges and 
rites, the two heroes faced each other in on open square flanked 
by the packed ranks of both sides. 

Juno watching from Heaven was in despair. She dared not 
intervene herself, for Jove had forbidden it. But she called 
Jatnrna, the water nymph, sister of Tnmm, and bade her save 
her brother. Forth went Jatnma and murmurmg among 
the Rutulians caused them to break the solemn pledge and once 
more attack the Trojans. In the resulting confusion Aeneas 
himself was wounded by an arrow. The Trojans wavered see¬ 
ing their leader cut down, but Venus herself miraculously cured 
the wound./' Then .Aeneas, scorning aU else, sought Turnus. 
Jatnrna, panic Strieker, took the place of Turaus^ charioteer, 
and for a time evaded the pursuit of Aeneas.'^ The Trojan 
prince, meanwhile, saw the city undefended, and calling to his 
men scaled the walls and flung burning brands on to the roofs 
and into the streets So that the city was likely to perish in flames. 

Despair seized the Latins. Amata, calling aloud that g^i 
alone was hers for thb fate, hanged herself. Latinus poured 
dust on his head and ran through the city lamenting. Tumus, 
hearing the cries and lamentations, checked hia chariot! 
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Jattuma tried to ui^e him on and trick him into aafety. 
Then Tuimus recogm 2 cd her st Jast. “ No, my sister,’* he 
said. " No\»f fate prevails, cease to hinder.” He leapt from 
his chariot and nished across the field of battle crying: ** For¬ 
bear DOW, O Rutulians, and you, Latins, stay your weapons. 
Wliatsocvcr fortune is left is mine; 1 singly must expiate the 
treaty for you all and make decision lAith the sword.” 

Aeneas, hearing the voice of Tumus, turned to meet hitn. 

In Heaven Jove spoke once more: “Juno, it is finished. 
Thou hast had power to har^ the Trojans over land and sea, 
to kindle war, to put a house in mouming, to plunge a bride in 
grief. Thou canst not keep Aeneas from his destiny,” 

Juno replied: " I know thy will, Jupiter, else would I have 
been on the battlefield with Turnus. 1 confess I counselled 
Jatuma to aid her brother—but now I retire. One thing 1 
beg—that the Latins change not their name, their spoedi or 
their customs. Troy is fallen: let her and her name nc where 
they fell.” 

Jove smiled. “ Still thou ragest t Yet I grant thee thy last 
desire. Italy shall keep her native speech and names. The 
Trojans shall mingle into her blood- Nor shall thou be more 
honoured by any nation than by Rome." 

So Juno w'as appeased, and withdrew. 

Then Turnus fell back before Aeneas. One last effort he 
riiadc, but strength deserted him, and deadly terror seized his 
limbs. As he wavered, Aeneas noised spear and sent it 
hurtling at liis enemy. Under the blow, Turnus fell, his leg 
doubled beneath him, and from the ranks of the Rutulians 
a mighty groan. Then cried Turnus; ” I have deserved it; 
nor do 1 ask for mercy; use thy fortune. Thou art conqueror, 
Auwnia hath seen me stretch conquered hands. Lavinia 
is thine tn marriage; press not thy hatred farther.” 

Aeneas stood wrathful in arms and lowered bis hand; pity 
seized him and he could not bring liimself to strike the d^th 
blow to his enemy. Then high on Turnus’ shoulder he per¬ 
ceived the sword-belt that he knew—the luckless belt of the 
boy Pallas, whom Turnus had struck down with mastering 
wound. Aeneas, kindled to fu^, cried in terrible anger'; 
" Mayst thou, thou clad in the spoils of my dearest, escape mine 
hands? Pallas it is, Pallas who now strikes the sacrifice and 
exacts vengeance in thy guilty blood.” So saying he fiercely 
plunged tfiested fiiU in the breast oTTumus. His limbs grew 
stack and chill, and life with a moan fied into the dark. 
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THE PILGRIM^S PROGRESS 

FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS 
TO COME 

By JOHN BUNYAN 

WritUn in ^i»ft intwtm j66o oad tht mrk li a 
T€ligictt5 aiUj^eiy {old in ihe simpifsl and purest prose, 
whose ejiit is enhanetd h the use of scenes of English 
provincial hfe and faithfully obsemd human types. Its 
ettsrmoss poputari^ is shmen by the fact that it jW been 
translafed into more than a hundred languages, 

O NE day, as I slept, I dreamed a dream. And in UI saw 
a man called Christian who was dressed in rags and bent 
down by a heavy burden on his back. In his hand 
was a book, and, as he read, his hand shook and he burst out 
sobbinjg. Then suddenly he turned, and hurried back to his 
home in the City of Destruction, 

Here, his wife and children perceived his plight hut would 
not listen when lie besought them to follow him and leave 
the city. But Christian remained adamant. He knew he 
had to escape before destruction came. So he ignored their 
tears and the jeers of his neighbours and left by himself. 

As yet, hoivcycr, he ktiew only he was escaping. Whm he 
was going he did not know, until one known as Evangelist 
noticing bis hesitation, asked him his trouble. To whicli 
Christian replied that he had read in the book he held that 
he, as all the others in the city, were condemned to die and 
come up for judgment, and that he was ready for neither 
Whereupon Evangelist demanded why he stood still, and, on 
hc^ng that Cbnstian did not know which way to turn 
pointed out to him the way. ’ 

This led over a wide 6cid and through a wicket gate in the 
distance. So Christian set out in this direction, but he had 
not gone two ueighbours overtook him. These were 

Phablc and Obstinate who had come to force him to return to 
the city. But Christian was determined. Talking to his 
neighbours he assured them that he was setting out for better 
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things tlian they could ever expect to End where they were. 
Although Obstinate told him he was a fool, Pliable listened, 
th»t perhaps there were better things ahead. And 
still ^ristian remained unmoved. So much so, in foct, that 
Obstinate realiacd his task was impossible and turned to go 
home. Here, he received a further check, for Pliable had 
been partly persuaded and Joined Christian. ^ it was that 
thrac tw'o set out on their pilgrimage alone. 

At first, the going was easy, except for the weight of Chris* 
Iran’s burden, which slowed him up. But then, in my dream, 
I saw them come to a very miry slough in the midst of a 
plain. Unatvarc of the presence of this place, widch was 
called the Slough of Despond, the travellers fell into its filth. 
And Pliable, angiy with his friend for leading him into such 
a place, pulled himself to the bant and went back home, 
leaving Christian to fight his own way out. 

This, however, was not so easy, for Christian’s burden had 
weighed him down and he had sunt deep in the mire. Per¬ 
haps he would have suffocated in it, had not one e^lcd Help 
come along and asked him what he was doing in the slough, 
and, on hearing he was making for the wicket gate, pulled 
him out. As he did so. he explained that there were steps 
through the bog but that most men, either through the hurry 
or fear of dizziness, fell into the slimy filth. 

Once more on firm ground, Christian proceeded doggedly 
on his way, though his burden grew very heavy. And, as he 
went, a stranger, Mr. Wforldly Wiseman, from the town of 
C^n^ Policy, came across the field and got into conversation. 
Noticing Christian's burden, he mentioned a village call^ 
Morality where there was a man called Legality who was 
renowned for lifting burdens. If he tvas out, he told Christian 
to ask for his son, Civility, who was almost as good. He also 
pointed out that if Christian was afraid of his own city, Morality 
was cheap and comfortable. So Christian thanked Lis new 
ac^mntance and made for Legality's house. 

This lay by a hill, Mount Sinai in fact, and it was when he 
was dose under diis that Christian realized his mist^e. 
For, as he stood there, the sheer side of the hill looked as 
though it were about to crash down on top of him and crush 
him to death. Fire and rumblings also added to his terror 
as they rent the air from ^e side of the htll. Terrified that 
his end had come, Christian stayed, rooted to tlie ground, 
trembling svith fear and in a cold sweat. 
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And, as he stood. Evangelist came to him the second time 
and disclosed Mr. Worldly Wiseman as an alien. Legality as a 
cheat, and Civility as a hypocrite, and called on rumbling 
thunder Trom die heavens to back up his words. Then, 
comforting Christian, he directed his steps back a gain to the 
way that led to the wicket gate. 

Here, Christian found Good-will, who pulled him quickly 
through die gate as it was vrithin range of the Devil's castle 
and his arrows. Once through, however, he was safe and 
Good-will directed him on to the straight aird narrow way 
which he had to follow. But stiU was Christian weighed 
down by his burden, for Good-will had no authority to release 
liimofit. 

Thus Christian progressed until be came to the house of the 
Interpreter. Here he was welcomed in and sho%^ many 
thinjK, including a picture of a mve person with eves uplifted, 
a Bible in his hand, the law of truth written on his lips and 
the world behind his back. This man, he was told, would 
be his only guide during his pilgrimage, so that if he met 
others he would oow* be able to recall the picture and beware. 
Then he was shown, in a room full of choking dust, a man 
sweeping. But, as he swept, the dust only rcac and choked 
all in the room, until anotner^rinkled the floor with water, 
and then it became clean. This, he was told, showed the 
heart of the man who knows not the gospel, the dust being hts 
ori^aJ sin which, stirred up, rose to ^£Ue the whole man, 
and the water being the gos^l. Then, in a second room, he 
met two children: Passion who jnunced eagerly on things 
that did not last, and Patience who waited for tne better things 
of the life to come. Then, into a third room, where thcto 
was a fire burning regardless of water poured on constantly 
by one who stood near. This, the Interpreter showed him, 
was becau% secredy, out of this man's view, another sprinkled 
the fire with oil. This, he was told, showed how, although 
the devil might try his hardest, Christ, with the oil of grace, 
maintained the wrk begun in his hean. 

After this, Christian saw a palace with, on its tall walls 
people walking, clothed in gold. Here a man tvas demanding 
entrance, and, regardless of the odds of the opposition fouglu 
his way victoriously in. But stUl the Interpreter had other 
sights, and he took Christian to see a man tanguishing in an 
iron cage ^d in darkness, because his Ikiih had been killed 
hv lust of the world. Nearby was another man who, as they 
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approached, woke from a nightmare shaking and covered 
^Ith the sweat of fear. He had dreamt that judgment day 
had come before he \s'as prepared. 

Then, having seen all these things, Christian took his leave 
of tlic Interpreter and went on his way between the shdtt^ring 
wa]].s of Salvation to a hill with a cross and, a little below, a 
sepulchre. And, as he gazed on tlie cross, his heavy burden 
slipped from bis weary shoulders and fell down, down to the 
sepuldu'e where it was syvallowcd up. With this rehel^ joy 
filled his heart and he hurried on. But once again he happened 
on something that pulled him up. This time, he came upon 
three men who lay with their feet fettered. He approached 
them and otTcred to loose their bonds, but to no avail, for they 
refused to let him cut their fetters, so he had no other option 
but to leave them and get once more on his way. 

So he went on until he came to hill Difficulty where one 

E ath ran over the hill and two easier ones called Danger and 
destruction ran round either side. For a moment he paused, 
then made his choice and began to ^cend the hill, whfeh was 
as well, ^ for the road Danger led into an open wood, and 
Destruction went straight to a vride field full ord^fc monstets. 

The way up the hill, however, was very heavy going, and 
soon Christian’s run dropped to a walk, and in time the walk 
became a crawl. He was, in fact, near to the point of drop¬ 
ping when about half way up he found an arbour where pU- 
grims could rest. Here he slept uadi refreshed; then, full 
of new vigour, made his way quickly up the rest of the hill 
At the top he was met by two conung the other way, namely. 
Timorous and Mistrust, who warned him of the dangen 
ahead and told him to follow' their example and turn h art. 

He refused, howeprer, and then, when he had left them, he 
fdt for a scroU which had been given to hint at the start of 
his pilgrimage and was indeed a pa^port, only to find that 
in his cagcmcM he bad caielessly left it m die arbour. Where¬ 
upon, he turned and retraced his steps, found it, and had 
again to mount the steep last half of me hiU, And this was 
not toe worst. For, through his foigctfulness, he had wasted 
daylight hours and now bad to continue through the night. 
This he did, and the next day came to the stately palace. 
Beautiful. 

Here he met two lions and was afraid until the lodge porter 
of the place relieved his &ith by telling him they were chained. 
Then he passed them and knocked on the door of the palace. 
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Nor did he have to wait long before a lovely virgin, Discretion, 
answered his call and summoned Prudence, Piety and Charity, 
who look him in and showed him a chamber called Peace 
where he could sleep. 

After he was rested, he was here shown the armoury, w’hert 
all pilgrims could fit themsdves outj the library, where he 
could read records of great antiquity telling of those who 
fought great battles, and the museum tvherc were relics of 

S cat ones of the past. The next day they showed him the 
electable Mountains which were aw'ay in Emmanuci's land, 
from where, they told him, he w;ould be able to catch his first 
glimpse of the Celestial City in the distance. So, having 
shown him this, they armed him and accompanied him to 
the Valley of Humihation where, after giving liim provisions 
for his journey, they wished him God speed and left him to 
travel on alone. 

He had gone a little way through this valley before he 
^w a foul dragon, Apollyon, coining for him across a field. 
For a moment he tliought of fleeing, then reallicd that the 
armour he wore left no protection for the back. Therefore, 
he faced the dragon and started a fight which lasted a long 
while before, weary and injured, tlic dragon knocked the 
sword out of Christian’s hand. It looked as if his end had 
come. Then, as the drag^ rose to strike the death blow, a 
new strength came on Christian and he stretched out his 
hand and grabbed his sword, thrusting it with all the streninh 
he had left at the monster towering above him. And Apollyon 
scared by this sudden retaliation, spread his wings and 
disappeared. 

Painfully Christian prepared to go on hxs way, when a 

healing leaves from the tree 
of life for Ins i/ounds. These he applied, then, with sword 
draw-n, marched forwaid and into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death ahead. On its boundary, he met two men who 
tried to turn him back, but he kept to hb path. This how¬ 
ever, he found no easy matter, for it was cxcecdmgly narrow 
and bordered on^the right by a very deep ditch where the 
bhttd of all ags have led the blind to perish, and on the left 
by a dangerous quag which seemed bottomless. But worse 
still was to come. Right in the middle of the VaUcy and 
* j a ^ hole, a veritable mouth of Hell 

And the tiames from it seemed to follow him as he went, while 
fiends could be heard encircling him nearer and nearer. So 
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Chrisdaii^ miserable in this darkness and dnn^cr^ pmycd, 
and through prayer lumcd bach the fiends. And so lie went 
through die hell of night full of whispered bia$phetnies to the 
da^vn and welcomed whispered wonls of God. It was theHj 
in the daylight, that full realization came to him of the extreme 
narrowTicss of bis path and the great dangers he had come 
through. 

Nwerthdess, although dawn had broken, the second part 
of the valley was even more dangerous titan the first, for 
cveryivhere were such thin^ as snares, traps and nets, pits, 
pitfalls and holes. But Ciu^tian watched his steps carefully 
and came to no harm. Neither did he see anyone except 
Pope and Pagan at the mouth of their cave, and they failed 
to CHJthcr him, for Pagan had been dead for many years and 
Pope was impolcnt. 

Ahead of this cave was a rise, and, as Christian approached 
it, he saw" ahead his friend Faithful^ whom he caught up and 
joined. As they walked, Faithful told his new companion 
some of the dangers he had met. First, he had been accosted 
by Wanton, who promised all sorts of carnal and fleshly con¬ 
tent; then by Adam the first, of Deceit, who had offered him 
home, wages and hk daughters. Lust of the Flesh, Lust of 
the Eyes and Pride of Life for marriage. But Faithful had 
escaped. Tiicn, he told his friend, he was met by Mo^ 
vs'ho beat him until one ynih holes in his hands and side 
stopped him. Odicrs he had escaped from included Dis¬ 
content and Shame, w^ho told him that a tender comdence 
was soft. 

Thus these two journeyed on until they met with Talkative, 
whom Christian recognized as the son of Say-w-dl. At first 
his easy manner and fine language nearly deceived FaiihTul, 
but, on hearing Christian disclose him as a man of all talk 
and uo action, be spoke to him plainly and sent him on his 
wav. 

Shortly after this meeting, the two wandiercrs came to the 
town of Vanity, where all the year round there is a fair. 
Here it was that Christ, when on earth, walked through and, 
a]though tempted i^"ith all the kingdoms of the world, did not 
buy. As they entered Vanity,^ Christian and Faithful, con¬ 
spicuous by their strange garb and speech, were singled out 
m strangers by those who sold. But not one stall holder 
made a sale^ for both replied We buy truth,and in Vanity 
Fair none sold truth. Then these two were jeered at and 
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finally arrested, cross-examined, beaten and thrown into a 
cage where all could spit on them ami odicrwisc hurl insults 
at them. But to those insults they only answered aofUy with 
blessings. Some, admiring their couroge, sid^ with them. 
But those that did were set upon by the others, with die 
result that a riot broke out in the fair, for whii^ Christian 
and Faithful were blamed. As puni^ment for >h« they 
were dragged through the fair in chains. Even this, however, 
failed to move them from their quiet courage. Seeing this, 
even marc were \von to their side, so that their antagonists 
decided that only death could curb them. 

Eventually, they were brought to trial before Judge Lord 
Hate-God. FaithM was the first to have to answer the 
diarges. Standing very erect, he defied the devil belbrc the 
judge. Envy, Superstition and Ficktbank were called as 
wimessea for die prosecution. Their word was believed. 
Faithful was sentenced and tortured to death. But at the 
moment he died he was taken away in a ehariot that came 
for him and carried him duoiigh the clouds to the tVli-Btial 
Gale while glorious flourishes of trumpets rent the air to 
welcome him. 

Christian fiircd better, however, being remanded and put 
back in the cage. Here he stayed a while until, with the 
aid of God, he e^aped and once more continued his journey, 
.^or did he continue it alone;, for he was joined by another 
g(^ pilgrim called Hopeful. Together they trudged many 
miles, oassing By-ends, wlio always moved with public opinion, 
\fr. Hold-thc-w'orld, Afr. Money-love and Jdr. Savc-ali on 
their way. Presendy they found some respite from the bard 

e ath they had been following in the plain of Ease. This, 
owever, was very short, and in a litdc while they had passed 
across it and come to the little hill Lucre, which held rich 
diver mines. From these came the voice of Demos tempting 
them to turn from the way and make thcinselves rich. But 
they resisted. /The others whom they had passed, how'cvcr 
went straight to Demas, where they fell on the deceitful eroutid 
on the edge of the pit by the mines. 

A litde farther on, the pilgrims passed a monument remind¬ 
ing them of what happened to Lot’s wife when she looked 
back; so they pushed forward and came to a river with 
green trem and fruit on its banb and a cool meadow beside 
it where they slept and ate. 

This respite, though, ivas brief, and after it the way became 
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very h^d. Bcith Hopeful and Christian became exceedingly 
tired and their feet were badly blisicrcd and became very 
painfuL In this condition^ they noticed a soft path leading 
thryngh a meadow which appeared to mn panillel to their 
road. By it was Vain-confidence who told them iliat it led 
to the Celestial City. The pilgrims believed him* But it 
was not long l^ferc they discovered their mistake; for, walk¬ 
ing into the nighty they came to a deep pit where the path 
ended, and, when they Corned to retrace their step, they 
ibund the river had sw^oJIen making retreat impossiole. So 
the>' lay in a nearby field and dept. 

The next morning they w^cre roughly awakened by a servant 
of Giant Despair, whose estate thk was, and taken to his 
stronghold Doubting Castle where dicy were treated as 
trespassers and thrown into a dungeon, Here they remained 
alone for four dap without food, drink or lights while the 
giant discussed with his wife. Diffidence^ what to do with 
them. She eventually decided that they should be beaten* 
But even this had no cfiect, so finally she got him to try to 
persuade them to kill themselvcsj as they were only in the way 
and could never escape. And stiJl they demanded their 
freedom, and Giant Despair, hearing thi5, lost hh temper 
and flew at them. The oedtement was too much. As he 
leapt he fell in a fit, falling to the floor and remaining there 
helpless for a time. 

And while he lay thiH, Christian and Hojjeful discussed 
what was best for them to do* Suicide they di$carded^ 
that would he murder and murder meant Hdl. They even 
still defied the m^nt when he recovered and took tliem to see 
the bones and skulls of others who had been obsUnate. Tlien, 
the night after they had seen these, Christian remembored a 
key in his bosom. It was called Promise and proved to be a 
pass key to all the doors. So they let themselves out^ and, 
no douDt, would have escaped unnoticed had not the lock 
of the iron gate lo the castle yard creaked and woken the 
Giant. Again temper and excitement got the better of him 
and he fell in another fit. 

Once more free, ChrL<itian and Hopeful went ahead and 
reached the Mace of the Delectable MouQtains, where the 
shepherds took them to the top of the hill Clear, Here they 
gave them a perMtetive glass through which they could sec 
the gates to the Celestial City, but the vision was not clear, 
so unsteady were their hands. 
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Tlicn down the hili they went, towards the City, where 
thty met a Jad, Conceit^ of whom they had been wattled by 
the shepherds* Then a little Jater they came acro^ Athebt, 
who, on hearing they were making for the Celestial City, told 
mem there was no such place. But, having already seen the 
Gate hadly through the pcrapcctivc glass, they ignored him 
and proceeded to the Enchanted Ground, of die dangers of 
which they had also been warned heforchand. Hopcftil here 
tiwly fell, but Christian kept his spirit up and they came 
through drowsy atmosphere, keqring awake through constant 
conversation. ^ 

And so they came to the sweet, pleasant country of Beulah, 
which was fcmle and abundaut and inhabited by angels. 
And the two looked ahead and saw nearer the Celestial City 
built fTOiii pearls and precious stones with a street which 
was fashioned from gold and kissed by warm reflected sun¬ 
beams. So they went on, led by two Shining Ones dad in 
mment that shone like gold and with faces that shone like 
the light, througli vineyards and gardens and orchards to the 
sight of tlic gate. But between this and where they stood 
a nver where there was no bridge. At the sight, there- 
lore, ol this nver, the pilgrims were much stunned, but the 
men that were with them said, “ You must go through or 
you cannot come at the gate.’* ^ * 

So they addressed themselves to the water; and entering 
Chnsuim began ID sink and crying out to his good friend 
Hopeful, he said, I sink in deep waters; the*^billows go 
oyer my head, all his waves go over me.” And fear filled 
him. Bui Hopeful spoke to him bringing fresh encourage¬ 
ment, and thus they got over and on the oBicr bank were met 
by two angels, ^lus they passed out of this world and hurried 
up the hill on the other side, unencumbered by their mortal 
garmenia, while angels sang to them of the wonders that 
were to come. So they approached the gate where heavenly 
hosts waited to welcome them in, and here tliey gave ud 
ihcir cemficates and were welcomed in. And, as thev entered 
tlicy w-crc trantformed mth raiment that shone like kid and 
giren haips with which to give nraiK. and croivns for honour. 

Dicn, m my ^am, I looked back and saw Ignorance being 
feiTied ac^ the cold wateis by Vain-hopc, Sui. instead of 
gaming admittance, he was set upon and tound knd cairied 

who W conducted the pilgriS 
to the City, to .i door I had seen m the side of the hill, ^en 
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I saw that there was a way to Hell even from ibc gates of 
Heaven as well as from the City of DcstnictioD. So I awoke, 
and behold it was a dream. 

It ^vas some time after this that again I fell asleep and 
dreamed. And this tim e I saw a messenger called Secret 
come to Christianas home and summon his wife Clirisdajia 
and her four sons to IblJow m her husband's steps. M he 
Icftt Mrs. Timorous and Mercy came to the door, and Christiana 
told them she must leave on a pilgrimage. In vain Mrs. 
Timorous tried to dissuade her. Christiana had made her 
mind up^ so she left and Mercy went with her, leaving Mrs. 
Timorous behind to gossip of such strange happenings witli 
her ftiends Mrs. Bat^s Eyes, Mrs. Inconsiderate, Mrs. Light- 
mind and Mrs^ Know-nothing. 

With little trouble, they passed through the Slough of 
Despond and came to the wicket gate. Here Mercy fainted 
because she had only joined her friend and bad no summons 
and was afraid that admittance ^vouid be denied her. Never¬ 
theless, she gained enough courage to knock. At firsts only 
the barking of a vicious dog could be heard. Then the gate 
%vas openea and she was welcomed in. 

Once safely on the other side of the gate, she asked about 
the do^. She was told it was owned by another whose w^k 
came nght down to the gate, and was flowed to roam there 
to scare aw^ay pilgrims* 

These walls also ran alongside the way the pilgrims had to 
follow* Behind them grew trees bearing juicy mill, some of 
which overhung the path. Regardless of their mother^s 
waminip, the children plucked and ate some of these as they 
passed oy. 

They had not gone far past here before Christiana saw two 
Ill-favoured Ones approaching. Blocking the path, these two 
attacked the women and, no doubly would have seriously 
assaulted them had not they cried out for help. Hovvever^ 
their cries were heard and a Reliever came to their aidp driv¬ 
ing the men back. Afterwards he told the women that if 
they had but asked at die gate, a protector would have been 
sent along the way with them. So they confessed their foolish* 
ness and asked that the Reliever should, on his return, petition 
for such a protector, as they were but weak* 

Although hard going, the way was uneventful until the 
party came to the Interpreter^a house. Here they were 
received with great joy and the old saints rqoiced at the 
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TTOimg one s w^king- in God’s ways. Here they were shown 
sights that Christiana’s husband had seen, and also othcra 
The>' were shown, for instance, the man who looked always 
down while just above his head was held a crown. This. 
Christiana recojgnt7cd, was he who looked only on worldly 
things. .Then, in ^e best room, they were shown a venomous 
spider on the wall to prove that no matter how full of the 
venom of sm. Faith can let you dwell in the best house of the 
kinp. Also, they were shovm diichcm feeding which lifted 
their eyes in gratitude to Heaven after each peck, and the 
daughter house where the sheep went uncomplaining to their 
death. Then, in the gardens, the Intcqjteter pointed out the 
trix wmch, although flourishing without, was rotten within. 

Having rated a while m this house, they were taken again 
into the g^en and w^hed and sanctified and a seal put on 
all ihcir foreheads. Then they were dressed in fine wWic 
linen and sent again on then* way, but this time with a guide 
a man called Great-heart who was well equipped with armour! 

i. I*""*’ P^^ed the cross where Christian’s burden 

had fallen from his shoulders, and saw the spot where he had 
tned to free Simple, Sloth and Presumption. Neither had 
*?'■ tJi™. hanged. 

Difficulty gready taxed thdr strength when they 

‘‘“n ’‘I Clmstikn had 

scroll. Here they ate and drank from a botdc 
which had been given to them by the Interpreter 

rr;Sr™3l at first so 

frightened Chnstian. And they frightened the children like- 

mse, so that ^cy cringed behind in the rear and Great-heart 
demanded why was it that they loved to go before when 
thm was no danger, yet came behind when the lions appeared 
Then, as GrMt-heart ^proached the lions, a certain Giant 
^nm appeared whom GreaUheart engaged in com bar and 

Wa^hfiifT" -«-^ponde^rwtn."1 

Watchffil, the porter^ J^dge, Great-heart Ead to leave them 
and return, ^ they had again failed to ask for bis guidance 
tlirougbout their pdmimgc. So they knocked, aSd were 
taken in and that niglit ChrUftana, at her own request, dc^ 
in ffie same room that her husband had occupied ^for4 

a week Mercy found a sweet- 
hc^ called Mr, Brtslq of whom she had been warned by die 
other maidens. So she turned her time to working for the 
poor, and Mr. Bnsk, unable to understand such things, left 
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sa),Tng of her that she was a pretty lass but troubled with ill 
conditions. Then shortly sftcrw^irdSj Mat the Wj, the first boiUj 
fell ill with terrible pains in his stomadi and was taken to 
Mr. Skill, who diagnosed the trouble as something undigested 
and prescribed a purge made from the body and blood of 
Christy to be taken in teats of repentance and Christiana 
remembered how the children had disobeyed her orders and 
eaten of the fruit that had overhung their path by the wicket 
gatcn Fortunately Joseph, another son, remembered after this 
to send a message to Great-heart that he should be sent to 
guide them through the rest of the journey. 

He arrived shortly aftenvards^ bringing with him food and 
drink from im Lord, Then agma they set aut^ Prudence 
and Piety going a little way with them and Piety giving 
Christiana a map to help h^ on her way. 

Leaving Prudence and Piety behind, die party went down 
into the Valley of Humiliation^ where Christian had fought 
Apollyon and Christ had hh country home when he was of 
the world. As they passed they saw a boy tending his fatheris 
sheep, singing, and happier in thfr Valley then all iJtosc m 
other places who were clothed in silk and velvet. 

So on and into the Valley of the Shadow of Death which 
was sdivc with terri^ing groans and the hissing of snakes, and 
where the ground was maken with an eardiquake, and James^ 
another of Christiana's sons, grew sick with fear. Then, 
without waming, they met with a momter which blocked 
their path* Terror, by this time, had struck into the heart 
of aU except Great-heart, who led them on and right up to 
the dragon which, on being approached so dose» disappeared. 

Mercy, however, could not resist looking back, and, as she 
did so, she saw that the monster was now behind them. So 
Great-heart turned and stood with sword drawn ready for 
any attack. And, the monster seeing that he was to be 
resisted, again went away and did not return. 

Ahead of them lay yet another danger in Ihe foiro of a pit 
completely blocking their w'ay. As they reached it darkness 
and a blinding mist came down, so that they dared not move 
for fear they snould fall in the pit and be aw^allowcd up by its 
fire and smoke. Eagerly, they prayed for light, and their 
prayer wa^ answered, 

A litdc way farther on, foar again struck at them when 
Giant Maul rushed out of his cave at Great-heart and set 
about him with a club. But Great-heart stood up to him^ 
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and, killing him, cut ofT hts head, which he erected on a pillar 
as a warning to others. ^ 

Then, just past the spot where Christian had met Faithful, 
they came across Old Honest asleep. Great-hcart woke him 
and persuaded him to join the party. As they continued. 
Old Hontst told of the strangers he had met on his way, such 
as Mr. Fearing who had been terrified all the time, not of 
such things as lions and the jeers of Vanity Fair, init of sin, 
death and Hdl, and his own uuworthiness of acceptance in 
the Celestial City. Then he had met Mr. Self-will, who 
practised vice as well as virtue. Listening to Old Honest, 
the time passed quickly and they soon reached Gains, who 
owrncd an inn where they could rest and cat. They were all 
happy with Gaius and stayed a month, during which time he 
suggested that Christiana^s sons should matry and breed, so 
that their goodness might flourish on the earth. 

Meanwhile, a hunt was oigankcd for Slay-god, who was 
known to be in the vicinity. When he was found he had 
Feeblc-mind in his clutches. As they approached he robbed 
him and then prepared to pick hh bones. Weak and sickly, 
this man could have lasted very little longer, had not Great- 
heart and his companions set about Slay-god, slain him and 
rescued Fccble-mind. 

It was soon after this that Matthew married Mercy, and 
James married Gaius' daughter Phebe. Ten days later they 
w-erc all sent ag^n on their way, their host refusing payment. 

At ^''anity Fair, they stayed at a good man’s bouse owned 
by \lr. M^n, who had daughters called Grace and Martha. 
\thrilc at his house, these w'crc married to Samuel and Joseph, 
Christiana's last sons. Actualljr, they were treated well at 
Vanity Fair, due to a monster with seven heads and ten horns 
ravaging the town and being hunted and killed by Great- 
heart and his friends. 

So they went on and came to By-path Meadow, to the stile 
over which Christian went with Hopeful when they were 
taken by Giant Despair, and the men decided to seek out this 
Giant. Now, Giant Despair, being a Giant, thought no man 
muld overcome him so Great-heart having chairenged him, 
he harnessed himself and went out. Then the six men 
jjp 10 him and beset him on all sides. Also, when Diffidence, 
hii wife, came up to help him, Old Honest cut her down with 
one blow. Then ihcy fought for their lives, and Giant Despair 
was brought to the ground, but was very loath to die TJut 
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Great-heart was ihe cause oF his death, for he left him not 
till he had severed his head From his shoulders. 

Then they fell to demolishing Doubting Castle^ ftom which 
place rficy released one Despondency, almost starved to 
death, and one Muth-afraid, his daughter. Then again they 
went on their way and came to a man whose sword wa^ 
drassTi and whose lace was all bloody, and who was a pilgrim, 
Valiant-fbr-truth, by name, who explained how three strangers 
had beset him, demanding that he should become one of 
them, go back fimm whence he had come, or die where he 
was. On turning down all three demands, these three, whose 
names were Wird-hcad, Inconsiderate and Pragmatic, had 
thereupon set upon him, but he had valiandy fought on for 
some iWcc hours so detenmned in hts right, that eventually 
he had driven them away. 

Then they set to talking and the pilgrimage continued past 
the spot where Faithful had been killed, and past the hill 
Lucre and to the river by the Delectable Mountains. Here 
the son’s children rvere left In the care of one put there for 
that purpose, and the party went on, passing Heedless and 
Too-bola, too sound asleep to wake, and catrAsng up Stand¬ 
fast, who was on his knees giving thanks for being saved fiom 
temptation. For, as he joined them, he e.xplainca that he had 
been accosted by a certain Madame Bubble, who had offered 
him her body, purse and bed. 

They came to the land of ficulah, where they rested. And 
while they waited there, a mes^nger came to Christiana telling 
her to prepare herself for crossing the final river. So, ten days 
after, she went, and crossed fearlessly to where a host of chariots 
wait^ to carry her up to the Celestial City, And as V^iant- 
Ibr-truth answered his summons, and went vsith firm tread 
deeper and deeper into the water, he cried i 

** Death where is thy sting— 

Grave where b thy Victory?” 

So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on 
the other side. And, one by one all the others were called 
and crossed over, except the sons and their wives who were 
left, for a while, to increase the Church in that place. 

Perhaps they arc still there, I do not know, for that was as 
far as my dream took me, and it was then that I awoke. 


PEER GYNT 

By HENDRIK IBSEN 


This bottle drama is ait attack on egoista^ shailsvojttss 
and lack of tharafltr. Pur Gynt is jiindamenttiliy 
indolent and boastjtii, but kt has a danf^troits charm 
which nearly ptoucts him from jastiet. The piece was 
pahiished in 1867 and has been performtd in nearly every 
European county, 

CROSS a wooded tnountaimitie of Norway passes Peer 

J-\ Cynt—a young peasaot ne’er-dcKwea—followed by his 
yC V-Widowed mother, To her scotdiqgs and coaxings he 
is dike indifTcrcnt, and interrupts her to boast afresh of his 
dangerous exploits (all of them imaginary) and of the fine 
figure he will cut in the world some day. 

The old mother, Aasc, umviscly taunts Peer Gynt with 
his nUlurc to ™ Ingrid, the wealthy farmer’s daughter, who 
is being married that day. Peer, stung to action at last, 
responds by lifting her on to a nearby roof—leaving her 
there safi:ly out of the way while he goes off to the wedding 
'—uninvited. 

Once there he has to run the gauntlet of chaff from the 
guests, who make fun of the unsuccessful suitor, clothed as 
he is with bis usual rap and bravado. Like the rest, he 
gets tipsy, but is sobered a little at meeting for the first time 
the sweet and lovely Solvcig, She too is attracted, but 
repulses his drunken advances, and Peer—finding that 
Ingrid, the bride, is hiding from the unwanted bridegroom 
—runs off with her into the hilts. 

Aslak, the blacksmith, swears to repeat the thrashing he 
gave Peer Gynt the last time they met j the bride’s father 
runs out threatening murder and sudden death; while the 
bridegroom gives way to weak rage. But it b tcM late to 
stop the runaway pair. They arc already almost out of 
sight. 

The noti morning Peer leaves Ingnd on the mountainside. 
He longs fcr Solveig, but though his mother, with Solvcig 
^d her parents, are searching for him, he cannot go to 
them, for his rape of the bride has made him an outlaw. 
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He knows^ toOj that the rest of the parish are hunting him 
dOTAm, and while in a mood of hard exhilaration^ rejoiemg 
m eluding Lhctn;p he fails in with three bawd/ cowherd girls. 

From a night with them he embarks directly on another 
amorous adventure with a strange woman in green, but 
this Lime finds he has got into the dutches of tl^ie trolls for 
the woman k the TroU King's daughter, and before he 
escapes from these hobglobins he adopts their selfish motto— 
“ To be true to thyself is enough! ** 

Trolls and goblins are seared away by the sound of 
church bells which Solvctg and her parents have set ringiug 
m the churches in the valley. Peer escapes to the forest. 
On the way Solvcig conmves to send him a basket of food. 
but runs off when nc tries to approach her. 

Peer btiilds himself a !og hut, and to him there one day 
comes Solvcigj full of love and pity for the brave !ad who is 
now an outlaw. But Peer’s happiness is as short-lived as 
his forgotten vows to earlier loves, one of whom he finds 
haunung the hut. It is the Troll King's daughter leading 
a impmg urchin who, she says, is his son. Peer Gynt^ 
ugly past rise$ before him. He dare not now return to his 
pure and lovely Solveig, and so he calk to her to wait a 
little* while he fetches up some logs. The last words, she 
hears are— 

Be child; 

Whether the lime is long or short, 

Vou mint jiuE wait.^* 

—as be runs off down the mountainside. 

In his distress Peer remembers hia mother. It is night 
and he must be safely away before dawn, but he decides 
there is time to visit his old home once, before he leaves 
Nonvay for ever. 

The ilttlc farmhouse is tumble-down and window less 
mined by his dead father's extravagance and Peer's own 
laziness. His mother lies alone in the bare room, dying 
—she can scarcely rouse herself to welcome her son—v?hiic 
he sits down beside her on the bed, supporting her in his 
arms. He tries to^ cheer her by pretending that he is 
driving her in a sleigh over the snow—a game she used to 
play With him when he was a little boy. And soon she 
passes peacefully away in hh arms. 
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Beneath a p-ovc of p^lm trees on the coa5t of Morocco a 
dioine-tablc is spread iiader an a\TOing, Peer Gynt^ now a 
gooddookiag middle-aged man;, looks past the bare heads 
of hU four gin^stSj and smiles complacently as he catches 
sight of his yacht glimmering white in the distance. 

Peer Gynt is holding forth to the admiring guests upon 
his philosophy of life. His success he attributes to his 
adherence to the troli^s motto. 

His friends applaud this sentiment^ but they are not ouitc 
so confident when they hear that their disiinguished-locmng 
host made his money by importing slaves to America and 
exporting idols lhcnce_ to China. And now he discloses 
that with their help he Intends fully to realize his “ Gyntian 
self” and become an emperor—by the simple process of 
financing the GrecoTurkish w'ar. But when hi? friends 
discover that be proposes to support the common enemy, 
the Turks, who arc “ the stronger side/^ they desert him; 
and secretly set out and capture his yacht. 

Peer Gynt wrings his hands and calls on God to punish 
the thievesj as he sees them steaming off at full speed. 
There is a sudden glare and a dull rapiosion, followed by a 
thick cloud of smoke. When it clears away the yacht nas 
disappeared. Peer Gynt, prostrated^ exclaims— 

** Thsnks be lo Thee who hast been my preCcTElnr 
And Icept m eye on me in roitc of my faUin^ t 
What a wonderful reeling of sale ty and comfort 
It you to know tliai you^re ipcclilty pi^dedt " 

Still, he feels that he w'ould be wise to spend the night 
In a tree and out of reach of prowling lions; out at dawn he 
is driven out by a swarm of apes, who pelt him with filth. 

He wanders off across the desert, at umes fearful, at times 
dreaming dreams of fresh success and power, when, passing 
through a rocky ravtue^ suddenly he comes upon an emperor's 
charger, with robes and jewels to match. The tliicva who 
have stolen them have fled into a cave, imagining they have 
heard the pursuit approaching, anti Peer Gynt delightedly 
dons the robes and jewels and rides off on the charger. 

Arriving in his new^-found splendour at an oasis, he is 
welcomed as the Prophet by the simple people, ihdr Arab 
chieftain, and his beautiful daughter iVnitra. 

Before lotig, however, he becomes bored with a Prophet's 
dignified isolation^ His old failings reassert themselves and 
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he makes advances to Anitra—cunningty beginning by 
promising to give her a soul, and then make her a houri in 
Paradise. 

Anitra is more interested in his Jewels than in his words, 
and he finds she has an appetite for opals but none for love. 
Finally lie carries her off on his charger into the desert, and 
there he dlsDioiints, and in his infatuation dances and sings 
to prove to Anitra ho\v young he really is. Anitra per¬ 
suade him to hand up to her his heavy money-belt, which 
impedes his dancing, and at once she turns and gallops back 
to the camp, leaving him stranded alone ia the desert once 
again. 

Peer Gyiu wanders along, musing on his cspericnces, and 
stripping off his robes as he goes, uniii he stands once more 
in European dress. The only thing left for him now, he 
decideSj is to taki; up archaeology ! 

• * • • ^ 

In far away Norway, Solveig, now a handsome middle- 
aged woman, sits spinning at the door of the self-same hut 
that Peer had built before he deserted her. As she spins 
she gazes down the patli and sings— 

" It ttmj not be till winterV pait^ 

And ^prin^ and tumnicr'—the lopig year: 

But I ItTicvw that y™ viill come ai lastj 
And I jihall wait, for I promiAcd you, dear*” 

Meandme Peer Gynt, the centre of Solvctg’s thoughts, 
toe subject of Solveig’s song, has made his way to the 
Splunx. Here he falls in with a new admirer of Gyndan 

E hilosophy, Professor Bcgriffenfcldt, who is (though our 
cro does not know itj the director of the Cairo lunatic 
as^um. 

This new admirer, with many flattering phrases, induces 
Peer Gynt, tlic psuedo-antiquarian, to return with him to 
his Savants Club ”, On arrival there he immediately 
locks the keepers into one of the cages, releases the occupant 
ol others, and whispers to his guest that this was an 
asylum of which he was Director until “ Absolute reason 
expired at eleven o^clock last night I ” 

Bcgriffenfcldt then announces that the inmates are ready 
to acclaim Peer Gynt Emperor, and that all arc worthy 
followers of Gyntian philosophy. 

The horrified Peer Gynt is forced by Begriffenfcldt to 
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iniervic^v and to advise some of the lunatics about their 
troubles. 

One is distressed because nobody ^ill recognise in him a 
family resemblance to King Apts, whose muramy^ he carries 
about with him on bis bact^ Peer Gynt advises him to hang 
himsdfj b^ave like one who is dead^ and thus increase the 
resemblance;, but Is horrified w'hcn his half-jesting advice 
is immediatdy taken f 

Another lunatic desires to be used by the new Emperor 
to sign state documents^ for bis body^i he explaios^ i$ realty 
a pen. This pen, however, needs sharpening, and the 
lunatic, stktng a knife, cuts bis throat. 

Peer Gynt shrieks and sinks down in a swoon, and 
Begrifrcofcldt leaps astride him and thrusts a straw crown 
on the prostrate Fcer"$ head, shouting. 

m # • # * 

Loaning on the gunwale of a ship and gazing at the distant 
coast of Norway is a vigorous but weaihcr-beaten old mao 
with grey hair and beard* It is Peer Gynt. In the long 
intcrs^al of years he has been many thiogs—trapper of 
Hudson’s Bay, gold-miner of San Francisco—and now he is 
retumiug home at last, from Panama. 

The captain pas^ses by and Peer Gynt CEtlb to turn to 
remind him of tne promised present his passenger is making 
to the crew when they shall hnve safely reached the harbour. 
But when the captain says how pleased their drives and 
children will be and what a red-letlcr day this money will 
make of the homc-coming, Peer Gynt bangs his fist on the 
gunwale— 

*" No, Vm damned if they ihall ha^x itl 
Do you think inc ludi a fool 
Aa to fork out Tor the nleasute 
Of bclpjug other peopVi chiMieii? 

I've woHm too hard to my moocy f 

No anc'i wailiog for old Peer Gynt." 

Night falls and the wind increases. A storm-tcMscd wreck 
coniB into view and hgtircs can be seen clinging to it. 
Though Peer Gynt shouts for a boat to be lowered the 
boatswain refuses—a boat wotUd not live in those mounting 
seas—and Peer Gynt is left to moralise on the cowardly 
dogs who would not go to the rescue of their fellows, although 
they too have wives and children waiting for them. 

In the gloom Peer Gynt finds a pale Stranger standing 
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beside Mm. The Stranger begs liom him, but it appears 
that be does not want money—he predkts the wreck of the 
ship and begs the gift of Peer Gynt’s corpse. 

While Peer Gynt is unsuecessfully trying to rid hinuclf of 
this uncomfortable companion, a cry of " Breakers ahead I " 
is heard, the ship runs on the rocks and, a total wre^, 
rapidly sinks from sight. On cither aide of an upturned 
boat Peer Gynt and_ the ship's cook come spluttering to the 
surface, and each immediately clings to the ke^. They 
fight for possession of it. The cook is hurt and cries that he 
is young and has children waiting for him at home, but ok 
Peer Gynt mercilessly watches him slip off and drown. 

And now die pale Stranger again appears to argue with 
Peer Gynt, and this time tries to show him to himself as he 
really is. 

Peer Gynt’s time is not yet at hand however, he reaches 
land s^cly. 

In liis wanderings he comes upon the sale of some rubbishy 
household goods omsidc a broken-down mitl. A maTT in 
mourning disconsolately looks on and talk< with a man in 
gr^. Peer Gynt joins in the conversation and discovers he 
IS in ^e company of hij old enemy, Aslak, the blacksmith, 
who, it seems, eventually married Peer's boyhood sweetheart 
Ingrid. She has died, the home is being sold up, and Aslak 
(the man in mourning) is dejectedly recalling die old days, 
and the young Peer's escapade and deception of the 
bridegroom, who it turns out is the man in grey. 

Peer Gynt remains unrecognized, even when he enter¬ 
tains the crowd with some of bis tall stories in his old 
bragging manner; but this bravado cloaks the discomfiture 
he feels. 

At last, on the Eve of Pentecost, he reaches the great 
forest. Hunger has forced him to grub up wild onions 
from the ground, and he docs not at first notice the Jog 
hut w|hich stands amongst the trees. he roots on aU 
fours in tlic Icav^ he mutters to himself of Ills coming end 
and composes this epitaph— 

“ Here n« Peer Gynt, a dKCnl cliapi, 

WhQ wa^ Empirrar of all Uic Bcaata/' 

And now the hut catches his eye. He starts, and as he 
recognizes the humble home he built, the home in which he 
left SoJveig, so many years ago, be hears her voice within 
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singmg her song of patient tvaitmg, ** Dear lad far away, 
are you coming near? ** 

Peer Gyntj deathly pale; ri$es to his feet, and cr>*ing, ** Ah 
miseryi Haii my tmpire lay! ” he rtins away into the 
wood. 

By nightfall he reaches a moor covered with charred 
trees—relics of a forest fire--standlng amongst patches of 
white mist lying near the ground. Running and stumblings 
Peer Gynt is tarmented by voices—voices or withered leaves, 
of tlie sighing of songs he might have sung^ of the dew- 
drops dripping from branches—tears he might have shed, 
of broken straw's who say they are the deeds The left undone. 

Last of all he hears his dead mother's voicep and in des¬ 
peration flees from it to another part of the moor. 

But here he meets a button moulder carrying a big casting 
ladle, which, it appears, is intended for recasting melted 
down sirmers, who (like Peer Gynt) arc too bad to go to 
Heaven and not bad coongh to go to HclL 

Peer Gynt, however, argues that his personality has value 
and needs no re-casting—-that he has aisvays been “ liim- 
$elf^\ The button moulder gives him a chance to find 
witnesses to prove this statement, and leaves him^—hut witli 
(he vyarning that they will meet again at the next cross-roads. 

Still wandering across the moor, but novv looking out 
desperately for anyone he can find and persuade to bear 
witness on hi$ behalf^ Peer Gjmt meets an old beggar. But 
tlie old man turns out to be the Troll King, whose daughter 
Peer Gynt dishonoured m his wild young days. The Troll 
King refuses to be a witness to Peer Gynt's value, and 
reminds him of the motto he adopted, the motto that di,stin" 
guLshes trolls from decent human bdngs —** To be true to 
thyself is enough! *? The button moulder appears again. 

This time Peer Gynt asks him, VVTiat is it really to be 
one's sclf?'^ The answer comes, To be one’s self is to 
slay one's self—one*s baser self/' and to live according 10 the 
Master's intention, as shown to us by insight.* But Peer 
Gynt again decides he is not for the casiingdadlc this time 
because he says he is a great sinner, not a mediocre one—and 
eventually he is again given a chance to find proof before 
the next cross-roads is reached. He now hunts everywhere 
for a parson, and soon meets a thin person in a priest's 
cassock with a bird-catcher's net over his shoulder. 

Noticing a hoof where a right foot should have been 
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Pe^r Gynt realbts he is talking to the Devil. So he tries to 
strike a bargain and obtain a soug retreat ” in HcIL 
A nice warm room? asks the tnin person. 

Peer Gyni replies, But not too warm. And prererably^ 
1 should like an easy access^ in and out, so that I could 
retrace my steps if opportunity should offer fur something 
better.” 

The thin person answers^ “ My dear friend, 1 really am 
extremely sorry, but you can't think how very often exaedy 
similar requests are made to me by people leaving the scene 
of all their earthly labours.” He excuses himself, because, 
he saysj he is in a hurr\' to find a certain person who has 
been persiiten^ himself by day and night.** 

When Peer Gynt realizes that he himself is this certain 
person, he sends the Dc^il off on a wild goose chase to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he sa^-s he met Peer Gynt. 

And now Peer Gynt hears the churchfolk singing on the 
road below : Oh blessed day of Pentecost.** He turns 

away in terror and tries to steal into the thickets, but finds 
himself again at the cross-roads. 

The button moulder impatiently asks for the promised 
list of sins, and Peer Gynt, desperately trying to gain time, 
points to something shining^ Only the light in a house/* 
says the button moulder. And Ihat sound, like wailing? ” 
■* Only a woman's song,'" replies the button tnoulder. 

Now the day is dawning, and suddenly they find them¬ 
selves standing near Sol vela's hut* Peer Gynt throws himself 
down at the mreshold, crying, ** Pronounce the sentence on 
a sinner.” But Solvdg—an almost blind Soivcig — gropes 
for him and gathers him to her arms. 

He asks her then to solve a riddle for him, or straightway 
he must go to his last home in the land of shadows; the 
riddle, “ \Vhcte Peer Gynt has been since last we met— 
where was my real self, complete and true—die Peer who 
bore the stamp of God upon Kis brow^? 

And Solveig answers, “ In my faith, in my hope, and in 
my love.** But/^ ouestions Peer, so speaks a mother of 
her child.'* And Solveig*s reply is, “Ah yes; and that is 
what I am;^ but He Who grants a pardon for die sake of a 
mother's prayers^ — He is his father*'^ 

A ray of tight seems to flash on Peer Gym and he erica— 
" Mother and wife! You stainless womanf Oh hide me, 
hide me in your love! ” 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

imO SEVERAL REMOTE ^ATIOJ(S OF THE 

WORLD 

By JONATHAN SWIFT 


This is amsn^ the best hi<!wn saints in (ht whole ef lUete- 
ttne. “ The wark'* s^s “ The Oxford Compnnion to 
English UkratuTi”^ *'■ haSj with the txcipiion of fertain 
passages, the tarejnerit of appealing to both old andyetmgf 
as o poa»rJut satire on tnan and humaa insHtuitans and as a. 
fasdmting tale of travels in wonderland* ’ Jt was pabiished 
in lyaS, thejear before Swift's last visit to England. It 
was ike enij one of bis numerous works for whicklu tectivtd 

at^ payiDtitL 


O N May 4thj l 69 ^;^ I left my young wife^ with whom I 
had receive a dowry of ^400* and as ship’s siugeon 
of the Ankhpe set out cn a voyaM to the Soudi 
A violent rtorm carried us north-west of Van Dieman's Land> 
the ship split against a rock. I found myself, alone, on a 
everted sea-shore where I fell asleep, exhausted, on the 
sbaij soft grass. On waking and attempting to rise, I was 
^able to move hand or foot: my arms and Icg^ and even mv 
limr, were fostened to the ground by strong lengths 

cft^twine^ All about me was a conJiised noise, it felt some- 
creep along my left leg and advance up to my chin. 
Standing on my breast was a human dcature, not six inchs 
nigh, armed with a bow and arrow« At the sight of him I 
Mtonishment, and he and his retinue ran away. 
Wncu ] tned to break loose from the strings, a hundred 
arro^, pricking like needles, were discharged into my left 
t^d, I thought it prudent to lay quiet, and after a while, 
the crowd around me uiCTcasing, an important personage about 
Uic sttc ol my middle finger mounted a specially constructed 
stage and delivered a speech to me. 1 showed mysdf to be 
^d, l^ing almost starved, by of signs 

for food. By the King’s oidera, a hundred of 
inlmbuants mounted ladders and walked towards my mouth 
to iced me. I ate two or three legs and loins of meat tvhicb 
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were smnllcr than larks* wings, and loaves no btgjETcr than 
musket bullets, at a mouLMul. The inhabitante of liUiput, 
for such was the country's nauie^ delighted with my appetite^ 
danced for joy upon my breast. After a Hurgo (as 1 after- 
wards learnt they called a great lord) had made me understand 
that 1 should be well treated as ilielr prisoner^ 1 fell asleep 
under the influence of a potverful drug mixed in my wine, 
and on the kingdom's largest engme was removed by an army 
of workmeo to the Metropolis. The journey was half a mile 
and took tw^o days. ! was lodged and chained in a distisod 
temple where the Emperor came to visit me. 

This prince, who oy his deckion to keep me in custody 
instead of trying to kill me had already marked hhnsclf as 
more prudent and generous tlian any in Europe, was taller 
almost by the bread th of my nail than any of iik court, whose 
members tvere so richly clad that the ground they stood on 
resembled an embroidered petticoat. He was tlien past his 

E rimc^ being nearly twenty-nine years old, and had reigned 
appily about seven years. He visited me frequently and 
helped me to Icam the language. At Ith request I submitted 
to a search, and two of his officer^ whom I picked up nnd put 
into my pockets, made the following inventory of my W- 
longings: 

“ Imprimk, In the right coat pocket of the * Great hlan- 
Mountain * (for so I interpret the Fksirin]^ we fbuzid 

only one great piece of coarse cloth, large enough to be a 
foot-cloth for your Majes^^s chief room of fitatc (the entry 
referred to my handkerchief). In the left pocket, we saw a 
huge silver chest, and one of us stepping in, found himself 
up to the mid leg in a sort of dust, some part whereof flying 
up to our faces, set us bath a-sneezing (my smiftbox)* In tlie 
left waistcoat pocket, there was a sort of engine, from the 
back of which were extended ttventy long poles, wherewith 
we conjecture the Man-Mountain co'mbs his head. In each 
breeches pocket was a hollow pillar of iron (my brace of pktok). 
In the smaller prcket on the right side, were several round, 
flat pieces of wTiitc and red metal that my comrade and I 
could hardly lift (my money). Out of die right fob hung a 
great silver chain, with a wonderfal kind of engine at the 
bottom which made an incessant noise, like that of a watiy- 
mill (mv wratch) All these articles together widi some others 
were taken away from me. 

My gentle benavtour obtained for me the Emperor's good- 
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will, and out day he entertained me with several of the country 
shows, none of which pleased me more than the tight-ropc 
dancing, practised only by candidates for high posuions in 
court. But I learnt that the country was not so ilourisliing 
as it appeared to fordmers, being racked by the struggla 
of the Tramecksan and Slamecban, two parties distinguished 
by the high or low heels of their shoes. Further, Lilllpui was 
threatened by invasion from tlie Island of Bl^uscu, the cause 
of the war l^ing a difTcrence of opinion ns to whether eggs 
should be broken at the bigger or the smaller cod. The Em¬ 
peror claimed my assistance against the invaders. The 
channel between the two countries being only eight hundred 
yards wide, I could sec the enemy’s fleet of men of war 
riding at anchor. I made some cables, pulled off my coat, 
shoes and stockings, waded dirough the sea which was barely 
seventy glumghjs (or six feet) deep in the middle, and in 
half an hour arrived at die hostile armada. While I hooked 
my cables to the prows, the enemy shot thousands of arro^vs 
at me, and 1 should surely have been blinded if I had not 
protected my c>'cs with my spectacles. But cutting the 
anchor cables of the men of war, with the greatest of ease I 
hauled fifty of the enemy’s largest vessels away with me and 
handed them oyer to ihc Emperor of Lilliput. 

But so amfaitiom arc princes, he desired the reduction of 
the whole Empire of BItfuscu to a prorince governed by a 
Viceroy. As 1 firmly refused to be a party to a people’^s slavery, 
from this dmr on I was the victim of intrigue. Not even the 
service I rendered to hts Majesty in putting out a fire in the 
<^ccn*s apartments entirely regained his favour: for the only 
cifectivc means 1 could use broke a law of the land against 
making water in the pabce precincts. Some of the laws and 
customs in this empire ant very peculiar. Fraud is treated 
^ a crime more serious than theft. Every law-abiding cldscn 
is rewarded with a title and money. Good morals arc better 
credentiak for a jrosidon than great abilities. Ingratitude is 
punished by death. And parents are considered the least 
capable of bringing up their own children. 

To c^ape the enmity of the Lord High Admiral, who 
was jealous of my naval success and who, I was infonned 
WM plotting my death on a charge of high treason, I fled to 
Blefuscu, where, on the north-east coast, I discovered a real 
boat. After this had been renovated and provisioned, I took 
my leave. Picked up by an English merehant-m.Tn trading 
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with Japan, the eapnin thought I wai ravine when I told him 
my adventures, untiJ I showed him the cattle and sheep I had 
put m my pocket as keepsakes, 


A Voyage to BROBOtNCNAc 

I stayed but two months in England, where I found it 
profitable to pul my diminutive cattle on exhibition, and then 
1 began my second travels in a boat bound for Surat. East 
of the Molucca Islands we were caught in a monsoon which 
earned us to the shores of an unknown continent or island. 
A dozen of os left the ship anchored off a creek to forage for 
fresh water. Reluming from a short walk, I saw the men 
rowing for dicir lives away from a prodigious monster who 
waded after them. I hid in a field of standing com with 
stalks remarkable for being forty feet high. But seven monsters 
33 tall as church steeples came to reap the field, and 1 w-as 
trapped under the huge corn stalks. Struck with fear, grief 
and despair, thoughts of LiJliput where I had been esteemed 
as the world’s greatest prodi^, came to my mind. When one 
of the giant reapers appeared almost on top of me, I screamed 
m terror. He looked at me as though I were a dangerous 
little animal, but my endeavours by voice and gesture to 
prevent him from destroying me were successful, and, picking 
me up between his thumb and forefinger, he carried me off 
to the farmcn 

To make a good impression, I walked up and down in from 
of the farmer, pulled off my hat and bowed, and tried to 
answer him. He posscs^d a voice which thundered in my 
ear like a water-milL The farmer showed me to his wife 
who screamed and starred like an Englishwomen at the sight 
of a_ toad. But she soon became accustomed to me and look 
me into her family: Her liede daughter, GlumdaJcUtch, looked 
after me, taught me the language of Brobd^gnag, and came 
to love me as she would a doll. The neighbours were curious 
to see the strange animal about the swe of a splackmck which 
the farmer had found, so I was taken to the nearest market 
town to be put on show. As I was placed in a small box and 
earned on the bumping back of a horse that covered forty 
journey was most uncomfortable. I was 
exhibited in the largest room of an inn, made to perform 
vanous tricks and repeat them twelve times during the day to 
new audiences who paid for admission. Seeing how profitable 
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t would provie to him, the farmer convened me to the inctropoHs 
called I/>rbni)gnid or Pride of the Universe, where I gave ten 
pertormanecs a day to an adtnirii^ and wondering populace, 
and was finally brought before the Queen, who was so delighted 
tliat she bought me Irom the farmer mere and then, and engaged 
Glumdalclitch as my nurse. 

I ivas provided ivith proper living quarters, and became such 
a favourite of the Queen’s that 1 always sat wth her at dinner, 
eating off plates that, compared to hers, resembled those sold 
in the London shops for dolls-houscs. For some time the sight 
of the Queen eatteg was nauseous to me. She would hi) her 
mouth with the wing of a lark nine times as large as a full- 
grown turkey, and each bite of bread she took was the size 
of two twelve-penny loaves. When His Majesty dined widi 
the Queen on Wednesdays, he liequendy discoursed with me 
about the custo^ of European countries: on one occasion 
he took me up in his hand and, laughing heartily, asked me 
whe^er 1^ was a Whig or a Tory, remarking to his prime 
minister " how contemptible a tniiig was human grandeur 
which could be mimicked by such diminutive insects.” I 
recounted to him the history of our country, and he protested 
that the last century w'as nothing but a mass of conspiracies, 
massacres and revolutions produced fay avarice, cnicity, hatred 
or ambition. "My little friend Grildrig,” he said, "you 
have most admirably sung your country’s praises. You have 
clearly proved that ignorance and vice are the proper qualifica¬ 
tions for a legislator, and that laws are best explained. Inter¬ 
preted and applied by those whose interest it is to pervert, 
confound ana elude them, I cannot but conclude the bulk 
of yom natives to be the most pernicious race of little, odious 
vermin that Nature ever suffered to crawl upon the earth.” 

Hoping to win back his favour, I offered to initiate him into 
the mystery and power of the manufacture of gunpowder, by 
which he could blow to nieces any town that deputed'his 
authoriw, .The King was horrUied. He said he would rather 
lose half bis kingdom than take advantage of such a secret. 

I had spent two ycats in firobdingnag, and was becoming 
weary of living in conditions comparable to those of a pet canary 
in a Cage, when tlic Queen took me on a journey with her to 
the coast. And there, left unguarded for a while, my box 
houses was seized by an eagle, carried off across the sei and 
for some reason dropped into the water. When 1 lirst ob¬ 
served tlie sailors of tiic ship that rescued me. J thought they 
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were tfie most little, contemptible creatures 1 had ever seen. 
In England, I was afraid of trampling on the passers-bjf, 
and shouted to them to get out of iny way, and so behaved 
mj-self that my family at first imagined I had gone out of my 
mmd. 


A Voyage to the MouviutHNMS 
After another voyage which toot me to Laputa, the floating 
island of the theoretidans, to Glubbdubdn1>, the island or 
magicians, where 1 spoke with the ilJustrious dead, and to the 
kingdom of Luggnag, with its struldbrugs^ a caste of bnmoitals, 
followed by a pmod of five mouths at home, I set off again as 
captain of the AdimtUTe, but in the South Seas I was hjmed 
adrift in the long-boat by buccaneers who set me down bv the 
shores of an unknown country, where I came face to fket with os 
f^bjectionabie an animal as 1 evw beheld in tny travels. His 
head and breast were matted with hair; a long ridge of hair 
grew down his spine and on the fore-parts of its leg and feet; 
Its skin was of a pale brown complexion; its lace was flat 
and broad, witli thick lip and wide nostrils; and its hands 
resembled mine except for the excessive length of the nails. 
I was horrified to see in this abomination an almost exact 
image of a human being. A mob of these filthy creatures 
attacked me. But suddenly they all ran away as though 
fingbtened. 1 looked about me and saw the object of their fear 
to be a grey horec walking softly in the field. To my surprise 
it neighed most eloquently to a companion, and die tivo horses 
examined me closely, behaving so rationally that I concluded 
they were met^orphowd magicians. The grey firmly guided 
me to a building, where two nags and three mares seemed 
quite at home attending to the domestic afTaiix usually associated 
w'ith ordinary people, r 

Having a natural propensity for foreign languages, within 
ten wed^ I could answer most of my master’s questions. He 
was curious to know how I could appear rational, when all 
Tahoos could be taught nothing. I begged him not to think 
of me as being of the same kind as those odious animals iliat the 
Hbuyhihnms (a word which signifies ” horse ” or “ the perfection 
of nature employed as their slaves. I a^ured him that my 
fellow countrymen regarded themselves as the only rational 
^ings. My master found difficulty in accepting my statemcn t; 
for he was a stranger to lying, and could not accustom his 
mind to the idea of placing a Yahoo higher than a Houyhnhnm. 
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He pointed opt that I ivas inferior even to a Yahoo In many 
ways: my nails were useless; my two legs bad not the stability 
of four; and my body was lacking in natural covering. In 
^wer to a request he made, I told Iiim that amonssi the 
mnumcrablc causes of war in Europe could be mentioned; 
tile dissatisfaction of ambitious rulers with the extent of their 
temtory; die cunning of ministers who wish to divert public 
attention from their own corrupt administration; and differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to whether the juice of a certain berry be 
mne or blood, or whether a post should be fctssed or burnt. 
, y savage slaughter of thousands. 

its rape, avance and dcstnic- 
tion he Silenced m horror. He observed that the corruption 
of the power of rc^ou in humanity appeared worse than die 
brute state itself, t described the prime minister to liim as 
a man who nevCT tells the truth except that it might be taken 
as a he' and that those he censures are most likely to be 
prornotcti, while a man he praises can give up all hope. The 
^glish, amtocracy, I explained, were bred into luxury and 
idlen^, hvmg for Iitde else but to contract money marriages 
^ recognition of the Houyhnhmns'superior 

quahtiK had made me somewhat critical of man. My master 
poLDt^ out that the Yahoos likewise hated each other, ibught 
over possessions and females; and that their leacfcrs 
allowed their posteriors to be licked by favourites. 

The nobility of the HouyhiUmms is apparent in their cultiva¬ 
tion of reason which for them is not a talent for wrungliniia 
;ind disputn, hut a means of securing immediate conviction, 
ne two virtuB they m^t employ are friendship and faenev- 
oltmce. ThCT bnng up their c^Idien to be industrious, active 
and cl^. Their love of moderation showed itself at one of 
MV ?™nd Assembbes, when a resolution to exterminate 
all Yahoos from the face of the earth was modified to one 
proposing ^tratjon so as to allow time for the young Yahoos 
to be taTTied and trained. 

From my master's wise lectures I acquired what little know- 
} w^perf«tly liappy in the Houy- 
^ assaiittTby the treacheir 

of fnend or fiw, where battening physicians and lawyers 
deceiving pohticians, vam women, proud pedants anT tS 
r=t i M „o doiri ?, maETTLlSnSr 

frien^ or countrymen whom I valued no more than YaSS' 
Lnfortunately, certain of the Houyhnlinm representatiS 
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took exception to my nuister ttcadng me, a Yahoo, as one 
equal to themselves. When my mast^ informed me I should 
have to depart, I fell in a swoon at his feet. My heart heavy 
wi^ Ifrief, I took my leave of him, and journeyed to Lisbon. 
But my memory was so inspired with the virtues of the 
Houyhnhnms that ordinary men and women Blled me with 
ungovernable terror, and I had to plug my nostrils to keep 
out the stench of them. When my wife kissed me at our mect^ 
ing after a three years’ separation, 1 fainted, nor could I 
endure her presence for a year after. 

So, gentle reader, I have presented to you a falthlul histo^ 
of my travels, not for the sake of fame, but solely for tlic public 
good. For who can read of Uie Houyhnhnms’ virtues without 
^ling ashamed of himsdf? It might be wondered why I 
did not take steps to ensure that England could annex those 
lands 1 discovered. But what happens on such occasions? 
A crew of pirates is driven by a storm to an uncharted country: 
they land m order to plunder a harmless people: they reward 
kindness with appropriation in the name of their king, and thus 
establish a new dominion, which Is ciyilb^ by the sword. 
However, the example of the British nation in the planting of 
colonics is wholly admirable. By their vigilant and virtuous 
governors, who care only for the happiness of the subject 
race, religion is advanced and justice is strictly administered. 

As for myself, I shall retire to my little g^cn in Rothcihithe 
to educate the Yahoos of my own family in the virtues of the 
excellent Houyhnhnms. Last week I be^ to permit my 
wife to sit at dinner with me, at the farmest end of a long 
table. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 
AND BELLES LETTRES 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

THE SONG OF THE LORD 


Tfit Bhagavad-Gita, er Song ^ tkt Lord, is ott fphode in tfn 
epic Mahdbhdrata, and contains the teachings ^oen ^ 
the dndne SAri Frishna to Ais disciple, Aijuna, on (Ae^id of 
battle. ArjuTUi, loho is of the warrior caste, jinds timsef 
obliged to JigAl against his kinsfolk ; Ats noble soul iS 
troubled bj an opfarenl coT^ict of duties. Krishna, in (he 
r 6 te of Au eharioteer, relies bjf Mricing the great principle q/ 
the Upaniskads {the sacred scriptares of Mia) : the juu/ ij 
in^trvetible. It neither comes ittlo e.xisttiice nor dies, and 
when it passfj to c iifij wisi do ttoi gruptm ATjtmii*s 
as a usa^or is to fgkl, regardless of tonstqatnces, 
rtom tkai point the Song develops into a discourse toAicA 
gioes a compteU ^stem of ethics md religm. White 
adopting the Upanishadk UocAing about one rtdi^ behind 
<dl appearances, the One has become a personal being, 
incarnate on earth as Krishna, wifA a nature which mak^ 
Him an object ^looe and dmtion to Ats worshippers. 77 u 
Song teaches a means of approaching the Lord. It is the 
practice of training and concentrating the mind cdled Toga, 
which is Hterdij ’ ; the lesuitani control of the 

mind makes unuhi with Gad possible. 


I. The DEsFoa-DENCY of Ariuna 

M oved with pity, Ajjuna said r Aa I s« these 

my p.»ple, O Kmbia, amtyed eager for batUe, my 
hmbs fail, mouth is parched, my bow slips from my 
^d. and my mmd is in a whir!, f wish not for^ciorv. O 
Krishna nor kmgshp, nor pleasures. Teachers, fathers, 
sons and o^cr kinsfolk-thcm I wish not to slay, though 
5 ^ mwdf not cycQ for kingship over the three worl*. 
Although th«c, with intelligence overpowered by creed 
see no guilt m the destruction of a family, why shM^t 
we Icam to linn away from such a sin? When a fanulv is 
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destroyed* the eternal family laws of righreousness perish i 
when unrighreousness prevaib* O Krishnaj the wotnen of the 
family arc corrupted; when the women arc corrupted^ there 
arises conrusion of caste. This draggeth to Hell the slayers 
of the family* a«d the faimly; for their ancestors fallj, deprived 
of ricc^balls and water offerrf to the dead.^ Ca$ie and family 
customs arc abolished* and the abode of men whose family 
laws of righteousness arc ruined h ever in HdJ. Thus have 
wc beards Alas! in commitdng a great sin are vre engaged! 

Thus Ariujia spoke^ sank down* dropped his how and arrow* 
his mind shaken viith grief. 


Sankhva* tfr The DrsGRisnNATivE Wisdom 

To Arjuna the blessed Lord said: ** Yield not to impotence* 
it doth not befit thee. Shake off this paltry faint-heartednesa! 
Stand up, Parantapa! (conqueror of fora).** 

Aijuna said: My mind is confused as to duty. I ask 

thee which may be tlic better—that tell me decisively*” 

The Blessed Lord* smiling* as it w^ere, said: “The wise 
grieve neither for the living nor for the dead* Nor at any 
time verily was I not, aor thou, nor tlicse princes of men* 
nor verily shall we ever cease to be* hereafter.^ As the dweller 
in the body otpericnccth in the body childhood* youth* old 
age* so passeth he on to another body; the steadfast one 
meveth not thereat. Weapons cleave him not, nor fire 
bumeth him, nor waters wet him, nor wind dricth him away. 
This dwcUcr tn the body is ever invulnerable. Looking to 
thine own duty thou shouldst not Lremble. Slain, thou wilt 
obtain Heaven; victorious* thou wilt enjoy the earth; there¬ 
fore stand up* O son of Kunii* resolute to fight. This is the 
Sankhya teaching; hear it now according to Yoga* imbued 
wih which tcachW thou idiali cast away the bonds of acdon. 
Even a Little of this knowledge protects From great fear. 
Perform action, renouncing attachments, and balanced 
evenly in success and failure: equilibrium is called yoga. 
Cleave thou to yoga; yoga is still m action, , . 

Arjuna said 1 “ What 13 the mark of him whose knowledge 
is fixed* and who is fixed in concentration? How will he 
speak* sit or move? 

The Blessed Lord said: “When he abandons all desires 
of tire mind and is satisfied in the Self by the Self, then is he 
called one whose knowledge ts fixed^ 
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" If a nian mcditat« on iho olpects of sense, attachment 
to them arises; from attachment d^ire Is bom; from desire 
anger is produc^. The man who forsaJies all desires, without 
the tliought of mine, or 1 , attains to peace. This is the Brahma- 
atate." 

3. Acnojt 

AHuna said: “ If intellect is deemed by thee to be more 
CKceuent than action, why dost thou impose upon me a 
terrible ac don ? 

The jStessed Lord said: “ Do thou prescribed action. 

.Action Is more excellent than non-action. Even the main¬ 
tenance of thy body would not be achin-ed if thou didst not 
act, ^Mth dib Dourish ye the Shining Ones and they shall 
nourish you. Therefore, without attachment, constantly 
pvform action which is duty, for, by performing action 
without atUchmeut, man verily reacheth the Supreme. 

** Resigning all actions to me, svitb thy thoughts resting on 
the supreme Self, from hope and egoism fitjod, and of mental 
fever cured, engage in battle. 

** Affection and aversion for the objects of sense abide in 
the senses; let none come under the wmimon of these two: 
they arc obsmictors of die path.” 

.^una said; “Then by what b die man ui^ed on that 
he commits sin, evmi without wishing it, as though constrained 
by force? ” 

The Blessed Lord said: “ It is desire, it is anger: know that 
in this world that is the enemy. 

“ Thcrelbre mastering first the senses, do thou slay this 
tiling of sin, destructive of wisdom and knowledge.” 

4. Knowledge 

Tlic Blessed Lord said: ” This imperishable yoga 1 declared 
to Vivasvan; Vivasvan taught it to Mann; Mann to Ilaha- 
vaku told it. This, handed on down the line, the King- 
Sages knew. This yoga by great efflux of time decayed in the 
world; today it hath been declared to thee by Me, for thou 

supreme Secret. 

Whenever there is decay of righteousness and exaltation 
of unnghteausness then I Myself come forth; for the protection 
of the good, tor the dcstnictton of cviJ-docis, 1 am bom from 

age to age- 

“ He who thus knoweth My divine birth and action, in its 
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essence, having^ abandoned the body^ cometh nnt to birth 
again, but cometh tmto Me, O Atjunn, 

Freed from passton, fear and ani^cT, filled with Me* taking 
refuge in Me, purified in the fire of wisdom^ many have entered 
into My Being. However men approach Me, even so do I 
wdeoTne them* for the path men take tcom «^crv side , is Mine. 

‘ Vrtiat is action* what inaction? * I will declare to thee 
the action by knowing which thou shalt be loosed from evil. 

“Whose works are all fiec from the moulding of desire, 
whose actions arc burned up by the fire of wisdom^ him the 
wise have called a Sage. 

Having abandoned attachment to the fhut of aedpn, 
always content, nowhere sf^ng rcfiigc, he is not doing 
^ o yfhingj although doing actions. 

Hoping for naught, nis mind and self con troiled* having 
abandoned ^ greedf performing actions by the body alone, 
he doth not commit sin- 

fetter than material sacrifice is the sacrMce of wisdom, O 
hero. All actions in tlieir entirety culminate in wisdoin. 
Learn thou this by disciplcship, by investigation, and by 
service* And having known this, tbou shalt not again fall 
into this confusion. 

** Even if thou art the most sinful of all sinners, yet shalt 
thou cross over aU sin by the raft of wisdom. 

“ Therefore, with tlie sword of the wisdom of thc^ Self 
deaving asunder this ignomnec-bom doubt, dwellmg in thy 
heart, be establbhcd in yoga. Stand up, O Bliaiata?^ 


5, Rjenukclation of Aertos^s 

Aritma said: “Renunciation of actions Thou prabest, 
O Krishna, and then also yoga* Of the nvo which one ij 
the better? Tliat tell me conclusivdy/' 

The Biassed Lord said: " Rcnimciaiion and yoga by action 
kith lead to the highest bibs; of the two, yoga by action h 
verily better* 

*^He who is harmonized by yoga, the sdf-purified, Self- 
ruled, the senses subdued, whose aELF is the Seuf o-f all bemgs, 
although acting he is not affected* 

Mentally renouncing ail actions, the sovi^dgn dwdlcr 
in the body restetb serenely in the ninc-OTted city (the body, 
often catica the city of the Eterkal), neither acting nor causing 
to act* 
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" The delights that are coniact-bam, they arc verily woitib$ 

of pain, for they have bcgjmimg and ending; not in them 
may rqoice the wUe, 

' He who is able to endure here on earth, ere he be liberated 
firom the body, the force bom from desire and passion, he is 
harmonized, be is a h^py man. 

“ The Peace of ihc Eternal (Nirvana) lies near to those srho 
know themselves, and arc duioincd from desire and passion 
subdued in nature, of subdued thoughts. ’ 

“ Having kuo^ Me, ns the Enjoyer of sacrifice and of 
austerity, the mighty Ruler of all the worlds, and the Lover 
of ah beings, he gocth to Peace.” 


6 . Meditation 

The Blessed Lord said' “He that perfbnncth such action 
as duty independently of the fruit of action, he is an ascetic 
a Yogi, not he that is witlioiit fire, and without rites. 

The higher Self of him who is SELt'-controllcd and peaceful 
IS umform m cold and heat, pleasure and pain, as w&l as in 
honour and dishonour. 

'* He who regards mparlially lovers, firtends, and foes 
str^geis, neutrals, foreigners and rdatives, also the righteous 
and unrighteous, he excelleth. 

” Let the Yogi constandy engage himself in yoga, remainine 
m a secret place W himsdf, with thought and self subdued 
free ffom hope and creed. 

“ Having n^de the miud one-pointed, vdth thought and 
the functions of the senses subdued, steady on his scat, he should 
practise yoga for the punficaUon of the self. 

"Vc^y yoga is not for him who eaieth too much, nor 
who abstaineih to excess, nor who is too much addicted 
to $iccp, nor even to H^efolness^ O Anuna. 

\ oga killcth out aJI pain for him who h ri?giiJatcd in eatmir 
and ^usementj regulated in performing actions, regulated in 
sleeping ana waking. ^ 

of subdued thought, absorbed in the yoga of 

“ TEat should be known by the name of yoga, this dis¬ 
connection the union with pain. This yora must £ 
with a firm conviction and with undesponding 
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Aijuna said^ ** Xhl-j yognX which Thou hast declared to 
be by equamrmt>% I see not a stable foui^datiop for it, owinp 
to rcstlcssctcss; for the ndnd is verily restless, O Krishna; it n 
impetuous, ^d difficult to Dcnd« 1 deem it as hard 

to curb as the wind*” 

The Blessed Lord said: “ Wilthout doubt the mind is hard 
to curb and restless ^ but it imy be curbed by constant praedec 
and by dispassion.** 

Aijuna said: “He who is uusubdued but who possesseth 
faith^ with the mind wandenn]^ away from yoga, failing to 
attain pcrfcctioa in yoga, w^hat path doth he tread, O 
Krishna? ” 

The Biased Lord said: ** Ndlhcr in this world nor in the life 
to come k there destruction for him; nwer doth any who 
tvorketh righteousness, O beloved, tread the path of woe. 

Having attained to the worlds of the pure-doing, and 
having: dtvelt there for immemorial years, he who fell &om 
voga IS reborn in a pure and blessed house; or he may even 
be bom mto a family of wise Yogis ; but such a birth as that 
is most difficult ta obtain in this world. 

“ The Yogi is greater than the asceUcs; he h thought to be 
greater than even the wise; the Yogi is greater than the men 
of action; Uxcreforc become thou a Yogi, O Ajjnnal 


7, Ksowleege of the Lobd 

“ With the mind clinging to me, performing yoga,*refuged 
in Me, how thou shaJt without doubt know Me to the uttermost, 
that hear thou. 

^ ' Among thousands of men scarce one striveth for perfec tion; 
of the successful strivers, scarce one knoweth Me in essence^ 

“ Earth, wutcr, lire, air, space (ether), mind, reason, and 
the thought of I (indi^'iduality), these farm ray nature in its 
eightfold division- 

This is my lower nature. But know that other than 
this is my higher nature^ It is the life-principle, O mlghty- 
aitncd, by which the world is sustainedp 

“ Know Me as the eternal seed of all beings. I am the 
Reason of the Reason-endowed, the splendour of splendid 
thin^ am L 

“ rourfold in division are the righteous ones who worship 
me, O Aijuna: the suffering, the seeker for knowledge, the 
seif-interested and the wise. 
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“Of these the wise constantly hanortoni^edi worsbJpping 
^e One, is the best ; 1 am supremely dear to the wise, and he 
is dear to Me. / 

Noble arc all these, but I hold the wise as verily Myself; 
he, SELF-united is^ fixed on Me, die highest Path. 

“ Fy^ the delusion of the P^rs of opposites, sprung from 
attractioQ and repulsion, all beings waUt this universe wholly 
dduded. But those men of pure deeds, in whom sin is come 
to an end, they, freed from the ddusi ve pairs of opposites, svorship 
Me, steadfast in vows. 

'* They who know Me as the knowledge of the elements, as 
that of the Shining Ones, and as that of the Sacrifice, they, 
harmoimed in mind, know Me vcHIy even in the time of 
forthgoing.’’ 

8 . The Lord as Brahma the iMPEtitSHABLE 

Aijuna said; ” What is that Eterkal, what SEU-knowledge, 
what Action? And what is dedared to be the knowledge of 
the Elements, what is called the ^owlcdge of the Shming 
Ones? ** 

The Blessed Lord said: _ “ The indcstiucdbte, the supreme 
is the Eternal; His essential nature is called SELr-knowfedge; 
the cmanadan that causes the birth of beings b named Action, 

“ He who, casl^ off the body, goeth forth thinking upon 
Me ojdy at the dme of the end, he ententh into My being; 
there is -no doubt of that. 

“Therefore at all times think upon Me only, and fight. 
With mind and reason set on Me, without doubt thou snalt 
come to Me. 

“He who thinketh upon the Ancient, the Omniscient, 
the AH-Rulcr, minuter than the minuic, the supporter of 
all, of form unimaginable, rcfulgeot as the sun beyond the 
darkness, in time of forthgoing, with xinshaken mind, 
fixed in devotion, by the power of yoga rawing together his 
lifc-brcath in the centre of the two eycl^ws, be goeilj to thb 
Spirit, supreme, divine. 

“ ' Aum I ' the ono-syllabled Eternal, reciting, thinking 
upon Me, he who goeth forth, abandoning the body, he goeth 
on the highest path. " ° 

“ Emm unmauilcsted all the manifested stream forth 
at the coming of day; at the coming of tUeht thev dissolve 
even in That called the unmanifested, ’ 
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“ That unmanifestedj * the Indestructible *, It is called; 
It is named the highest Path. They who tread it return not. 
Tha t h My supreme abode. 

Light and darkness, these arc thought to be the world’s 
everlasting paths; by die one he gocth who rctumeth not, 
by the other he who rctumeth again. 

** Knoviing these paths, the Yogi is nowise perplexed. 
Therefore in all times be firm m yoga, O Aijuna.” 


9. The Royal Science ano the Royal Secret 

The Blessed I^rd said: To thee, the imcarptug, verily 
shaJi I declare this profoundcst Secret, wisdom with knowledge 
combined, which, having known^ thou shalt be freed froru 

evil. 

“ Kinglv Science, kingly Seoret, supreme PuriEer, this; 
mtuitlcna], according to righteousness, very easy to perform, 
imperishable. 

**By Me all this world is pervaded in My untnanifested 
aspect; all beings have root in Me, I am not rooted in 
them. 

** As the mighty air everywhere moving is rooted in the 
cthcr^ so all beings rest rooted in Me—thus know thou, 

“ I the Father of this uni verse, the Mother, the Supporter, 
the Grandsire, the Holy One to be known, the Word of 
Power. 

I give heat; I hold back and send fo^i the rain; im¬ 
mortality and also death, being and non-being am I, Anuna. 

^'Whatsoever thou docst, whatsoever thou eatest, whatso- 
cv^er thou offerest, whatsoever thou givest, whatsoever 
thou docst of austerity, do thou that as an offering unto Me. 

‘' Thus shalt thou be liberated from the bonds of action, 
yielding good and evil fruits; th^elTharmonized by the yoga 
of renunciation, thou shalt come unto Me when set free. 

“ The same am 1 to all beings; there is none hatefui to me 
nor dear." They verily who worship Me with devotion, 
tliey are in me, and 1 also in them. 

^^Even if the most sinful worship Me, with undivided 
heart, he too must be accounted righteous, for he hath rightly 
resolved; speedily he becometh dutiful and gocth to eternal 
peace, now thou for certain that My devotee perisheth uctct. 
On Me fix thy mind ; harmonized thus m the Self, thou shalt 
cotnc nnio Me, having Me as thy supreme goal*’* 
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The Blessed Lord said: Again^ O mighty^armed, hear 
thou My supreme ^.-ord, that, desiring thy welfare. I will 
declare to tliee who art beloved, 

tnoweth Me, unborn, bcginningless, the great 
^rd of world, he, among mortals without delusion, is 
hberated from ^ sia. ^ 

Reason, wisdom, nou-illu$ion. foigivcncss, truth, self- 
restraint, calmness, pleasure, pain, existence, non-existence, 
fear, and also eo^age; harmlcssnc^, equanimity, content, 
amieniy._ idmspving, fame and obloquy are the varioii 
charactensUcs of bongs issuing from Me. 

I am the Generator of alT; all evolves from Me: under- 
adore Me in rapt emotion- 

Mindful of Me, thdr life bidden in Me, illumining each 
ever eonvenmg about Ale, they are content and joyful, 
e... 1 r impassion for them, dwelling within their 

by lie diuBg 

;* I am the Self, seated in the heart of all beings. And 
whatsoever u the seed of all beings, that am £, O ArjiTna: nor 

that may exist bereft 

oi Me. There is no end of My divine powers 

"matsoev-er is glorious, pod, Geautirul, and mighty 
understand ^ou that to p Forth from a fragment of Aly 
rokndour. Having pervaded this whole universe with on^ 
fragment of Myself, 1 remain.” “ ^ 

ft. The Lord as All FoRsts 

thf T^L'ti 'W supreme Secret concerning 

me Self, Thou hast spoken out of conmassion: by this mv 
delusion is taken away, O supreme Lord tl ' 

dt^b^ m'^f I deirc to sec Thy Form onmipoiem.'^ ™ 

The BlessecI Lord said: Verily thou art not 'ibtf »ft K-k u 
Me with these thine eyes; the ^vine ^e I 
Behold Afy sovereign Yoga." ^ grvc unto thee. 

FoSltlS’ bu 

AjJuna said; 

” Form. O God, the Gods I see. 

All grades of bemgs with distinctive marks; 
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Brahma the Lofd^ upon Hb [otus-t^nc. 

The Rishis all^ and Serpents, the Divine, 

Re\TaI Thy Self; what awful Form art Thou? 

I worship Thee 1 Have mercy, God supreme I ** 

The Bles:icd Lord said: 

Be not bevrildcrcd, be thou not afraid, 

Because thou hast beheld this awful Form; 

Cast fear away, and let thy heart rejoice - 
Behold again Mine awn familiar shape.'* 

Aijuna said: Behold again Thy gentle human Form, 

r am reatored to my own nature.*^ 

The Blessed Lord said: ** By devotion to Me alone I may 
thus be perceived, Aijuna, and known and seen in essence, 
and entered. He who docih actions for Me, who^ sujprcme 
good I am, My devotee* freed from attachment, without hatred 
of any being, he comcih unto Me. 

la. Devqtioh 

Arjuna asked the Lord which is the more learned m yo^, 
the one who w^rsliip Him, or the one who worships tic 
Indestructible, the Unmamfested behind all forms. 

The B]es$ed Lord said: They who with mind fixed on 
Me, ever harmonized t^^orship Me, with faith supreme endowed, 
these in My opinion, are best in yoga. 

**Thcy wio worship the Unmanifeted, these also come 
unto Me; but the path of the Unmakes ted is hard for the 
embodied to reach* Place tliy mind in me, into Me let thy 
Reason cuter; tltcn without iioubt thou shak abide in Me 
hereafter. 

“ He who bcareth no ill-wiU to any being, friendly and 
compassionate, withouE attachment and egoism, balanced 
in pleasure and pain, and forgiving, ever content, harmonious 
with the self controlled, resolute, with mind and Reason 
dedicated to Me, he^ My devotee, is dear to Me. 

Taking equally praise and reproach, ^lent, wholly content 
with wl^t comeths homeless, firm in mind, Full of devodon, 
that man is dear to Me. 

*‘Thcy verily who partake of this life-giving wisdom as 
taught herein, endued with faith, 1 their supreme Object, 
devoteca* they arc surpassingly dear to Me.” 
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13,. Tttfi FiELB ANl> THE KMOWER. OF THE FIELS 

The Siessed Lord said; “Thia body is called the Field; 
that which imoweth it is called the Knower of the Field. 
Understand me as the Knower of the Field in all Fields. 

" Know thou that Matter and Spirit are both without 
beginning. Spirit seated in Matter iiscth the qualities iMm 
of Matter; attachment to the qualities is the cause ofhb births 
in good and c\'i! w^ombs. 

‘ WhatsoevCT creature is born, Immobile or mohilCi know 
thou that it is fFOtu the union between the Field and the 
Knower of the Field. 

Seated equall]^ in all beings, the supreme X*orc{, unperishing 
within the perishing—he who thus seet^ he secth. Seeing 
everywhere the same Lord equally dw elling, he doth not de^ 
stroy the Self by the self, and thus treads the higbeai Path. 

“ As the one sun iUuiiuReth the whole earth, so the Lord 
of the Field illumincth the whole Field, 

They who by the eyes of Wisdom pt-redve this dilTcrcncc 
bctw'cim the Fidd and the Knower of the Field, and the 
liberations of beings from Matter, they go to the Supreme.” 


14. DnosioH OF THE Three QpALrriES 

The Blessed Lend said: “ Harmony, Motion, Inertia, 
such are the q ualities. Matter-bom; they bind fast in the b^y 
the indestructible dweller in the body, ’ 

"Harmony attacheth to bliss, }tution to action; Inertia 
verily, having shrouded wisdom, attacheth on the contrary 
to heedJessness. ' 

" Now Harmony prcvaileth, now Motion, and now Inertia. 
"VVten the wisdom-light sticamcth forth from all die 
gates of the body, then it may be known that Harmony is 

indrcaAing, 

Greed, outgoing energy, undertaking of actions, rcstle:®- 
OKs, di3inc~thcsc are bora of the increase of Motion. 

DarknesSj stagnation and hccdlcsncss and also deJitsion-^— 
these arc horn of the increase of Inertia.” 

said: “ Wliat are the marks of him who hath 
crosSM over the three qualities, O Lord ? ” 

rhe Blessed Lord said 1 ** He who^ seated as a ncu trail 
unshaken by tic queries, standeth apart immovable, balanced 
tn pleasure and pain, self-reliant, to whom a lump of earth. 
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a roct and gold arc alike, the same to loved and unloved, 
firm, the in censure and in praise—^hc is said to have 

crossed over the qualities. 

^ And he who serveth Me cxclus^y bjf the Yoga of devo¬ 
tion, he, crossing beyond the qualities, he is fit to become the 
Eterkal/’ 

15. The LoitD as the Supreme Spirit 

The Blessed Lord said: “With roots above, branches 
below, the Asvattha (sacred fig-tree) is said to be ind^tructlblc; 
its leaves are the verses. He wbo knowetb this is a Veda- 
knower. 

“ Downwards aad upss'ards spread the branchra of it, 
nourished by die qualities; the objects oTthe sen^ lu buds; 
and its roots grow downwards, the bonds of action in the world 

of men. , . . , 1 

“This strongly-rooted Asvattha ha\'iDg been cut down 
by the unswerving weapon of non-attachment, that path may 
be sought, treading which there is no return. 

“A portion of Mine own Self, transformed in the world 
of life into an immortal Spirit, draweth round itsdf the senses 
of which the mind is the sixth, vedtd in Matter. 

" I, having become the Fire of l^e, take possession of the 
bodies of breathing thin^, and united with the Ufe-breaths 
1 digest the four kinds of 

"There arc two energies in this world, the destructible 
and the indestruciiblc; the destructible is all beings, the 
unchanging is called the iodestructiblc. 

“The l^hcst Energy is verily Another, declared as die 
supreme Self, He who pervading all sustaineth the three 
worlds, the indestructible Lord. 

“He who undcludcd knoweth Me thus as the Supreme 
Spirit, he, all-knowing, worshippeth Me with liis whole being. 

“Thus by Me this most secret teaching hath been told, 
O sinless one. This known, he hath finished his work.” 

16. The BRiCttT and Dark Powers 

“ Fearlessness, deannesj of life, sleadfastncss in the Vora 
of wisdom, almsgiving, self-restraint and sacrifice and study 
of tlie Scriptures. au5tcrit>' and straightforwardness. 

“ Harndcssness, truth, absence of wrath, renunciation, 
peacefulness, absence of crookednesa, compassion to living 
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beliigs, uncovctousntss, mildness, modesty, absence of 
fickleness. 

“Vigour, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, absence of envy 
and pride—these are his who is bom with the divine 
properties. ^ 

"Twofold is the animal creation in this world, the divine 
and llie demoniacal, 

“ Demoniacal men know neither right energy nor right 
abtinence; nor purity, nor even propriety, nor truth is in 
them. 

"Given over to egoism, power, insolence, lust and wrath, 
th^e malicious ones hate Me in the bodies of others and m 
thdr own, 

“Triple is the gate of this hell, destructive of the sdf— 

greed j therefore let man rcnoimcc these* 
TliCTcforc let the Scnptiirc^ be thy authority, in dctermiiitEifif 
what ought to be done, or what ought not to be done. Know¬ 
ing what hath been declared by the ordinances of the Scriptures 
thou oughtest to work in this world/' 


17. The THtitz-FouD Fatth 

^juna said: “ Those that sacrifice full of faith, but casting 
aside the ordinances of the Scriptures, what is verijy theS 
condition^ O Krishna? ” 

r Lord said: "Threefold by nature the inborn 

laitb ot the embodied—pure, passionate, and dark. The 
man consists ofhis faith; that which his faith is, he is even that 
Pure men worsbp the Shining Ones; the passionate, the 
gnomes and giants (gnomes, servants of the Lord of Wealth * 
gianto, the sorcerers of Atlantis); the othm, the dark folk' 
woremp ghosts and troops of naturc-spiriis, * 

'vho perform severe austcritiw, unenjoined by 
r Scriptures, wedded to vanity and egohm, impdl^ by the 
force of their desires and passions; umnteUigcnt, tormentinir 
elements forming the body, and Me also, 
Soh?ia*” demoniacal in their 

10Sluing Ones, to the twice-born, 
f* (Gums) and to the wise, puriw, straii^ht- 

fomarJicM, coimncncc and hannlesmcss, arc caUed ®thc 
austerity of the body, me 

“Speech causing no annoyance, mithfur, pleasant and 
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b^jididalf the practice of the study of the Scriptures, are 
called the austerity of speech^ 

" Mental happiness, equilibrium, silence, self-control, purity 
of nature—this is called the austerity of the mind^ 

“ This threefold austerity is said to be pure/’ 

iB. The RE^^UNa^ATIO^« of Leeeratidn 

Aijuna said: desire to know severally the essence of 

renunciation and of relinquishment/' 

'I'he Blessed Lord said ^ Arts of sacrifice, gift and austerity 
riiould not be relinquished, but should be pcrfbrmedi hut 
even these actions should be done leaving aside attachinent 
and fruit. Verily renunciatjon of actions that are prescribed 
is not proper; the relinquishment thereof from aclusion is 
said to W of darkness. 

“ Good* evil and mixed—threefold is the fhiii of action 
hereafter for the non-relinquisher; but there is none ever 
lor the rcnounccr. 

“An acdon which is ordained, done by one undeslrous of 
fruit, that is called pure. 

“ But an action done by one longing for desires, or again 
with egoism or much effort, that is declared to be passionate. 

“ TTic action undertaken from delusion, vrithout regard to 
capacity and to consequences—loss and injury to others— 
that h declared to be dark. 

“ Listen thou again to My supreme word, most secret of all; 
beloved art thou of Me, and steadfast in heart, therefore will 
I speak for thy benefit. 

Merge thy mind in Mc» be My devotee, sacrifice to Me, 

F rostratc diysclf before Me, thou shall come tven to Me. 
pledge thee My troth ; thou art dear to Me. 

“ Abandoning all dudes, come unto Me idone for shelter; 
sorrow not, I will liberate thee from all sins. 

Never is this to be spoken by thee to anyone who is without 
asceticism, nor without devotion^ nor to one who dcsircth not 
to Ibten, nor ye t to him who speaketh evil of Me. f 

“ And he who shall study this sacred dialogue of ours, by 
him I shall be worshipped with the sacrifice of wisdom.” 

Atjuna said Destroyed is my delusion. I have gained 
knowledge tlirough Thy grace, O Imniutabic One. f am 
fiitn, my doubts have fied away* 1 will do according to 
Thy word." 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

By means of Naiural SelecHon^ or the Preservation of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life 

By CHARLES DARWIN 

Publisktd in this grsot mtrrk at gone rist ttt 

itemstuiaus op^siiion by the fmdojnetitatists. The book 
has a doubU mteratfor ut mw^ysj as tnnek fw the 
exfntned in H as for t/u retelatiaa of a f/reeise sdesiifie 
mtitd in operation. 

E ver since the days of Linnaeus in the eighteenth century 
the anitnab of the world have been dasnhed into groups, 
according to their likeness to one another. The most 
fundaincntal of these groups, the spedea, can reproduce them- 
setvw, but they will not breed with animal^ of another 
species. 

The number of species of anim^ in the world is enormous, 
and b the result of variation of animal patterns. How do these 
vanations arise, and group themselves into aurvivino sDecics? 
What is the OiLgin of Species ? 

Variability ofslructure in animals and plants becomes much 
more noticcsble under condi doits of domesdeation rKa** in wild 
life. Therefore it is reasonable to study tlie causes of variability 
under such circi^tanccs. These causes arc of two main 
types—factors acd^ from outside such as cold and heat, food 
iuipply, ctc.j and factors from within the animal which are 
inherent in its comUtution aQccdng particubriy the reproductive 
organs. This second factor is the more unportant because It 
obriously determines whether a certain vanadon in structure 
^all endure through time or not. In short, the factor of 
inheritance is esscndal to the development of a new charac¬ 
teristic. 

Variations often do not ticctir alone—they combine somedmts 
mysteriously with other abnormalides, for example, white, blue- 
eyed tom cats are neady always also deaf. Hve la^ of pig¬ 
ment combines for some unknown reason with deafness ft 
may ea^y be seen how ^ “ corrHaicd variation ” affects the 
aoni^iuc breeding of animals. For one point may bne aimed 
for and bring anoiher less desirable characteristic in its train. 

-•% 
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Use »u] disuse of parts continued over many generatiom will 
aUo alter the structure of an animal body: witness how m 
COW5 w^hich arc milked the udders develop to a much greater 
size than in those which arc not milked. 

Intercrossing of different breeds also producer \^ations in 
the ofispring. ^ But this has to bq done by man with great skill 
and carCt otherwise a mlKcd group of mongreb of all 
colours and sizes is produced. Now aniinals and plants under 
domes lication tend to produce a rich harv'cst of variatioiia —a 
fact exemplified by the fircQucncy of monsters** produced 
under these conditions. TaJfe as an example the varieties of 
domestic pigeon. These birds have been bred by man ever since 
Che days of the Pharaohs about 3000 b.o. Compare the extras 
ordinanly different ^apes of the E^Iish carrier, the fantail and 
the pouter, for instance^ These differences would induce many 
a naturalist, seeing them for the first tLmc^ to put them into 
different spedesr—and yet they are known to have come, all ^ 
them, fiiom one sped es of origin and been modified in domesti¬ 
cation by mum 

It will be seen from this example that not only Is there rich 
variabilicy under domestic drcumstancesi but that a special 
form of sdccdoo goes on. lliat form of an animal w^hich is use^ 
ful or pleasing to man is selected by hinip and Is therefore bred 
from and perpetuated. In this hltle world of domestic 
animaU Man takes the place of Nature. 

We have already mentioned, in our opeiuiig rem 3 rkS;p how 
animal and plant life has been grouped. A species is a re- 
lad vdy clear group, though it is dilhcult to ddfine* Collections 
of sp^cs form a gctuis, which in its min belongs to a family, 
faindics group into orders, and orders into classes Finally 
classes arc included in a phylum. A phylum is the root or 
basic pattern along whicn N'aturc has devdoped* the 
vertebnatfs or back-ootied animals, as opposed to the arthropods 
or crmtaccans, $uch as the lobster, built on quite a different 
plan. 

Species used to be thought of as special acts of creation by 
Goa, as described in the Bock of Genesis^ These spedes were 
therefore fixed, but they could have “ variaiions Mon¬ 
strosities arc extreme forms of a varictv of a species. 

Every example of a species shows mtiividual differences, which 
tend to be inherited— a fact which is obvious to us the moment 
we consider our own fainiUcs. These individual differences 
may be striking, so much so that confusion has often arisen 
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amongst naturalifts as to which of two rdatcd ammai forms is 
tho species, and which is the varieiy of the species. There is no 
hard and last line between species, varieties, and sub-species. 
AD groups blend into each other by imperceptible degrees. 
Individual difierences, such as we aJl recognize, are the first 
Steps Unvards new varieties. These in their turn, and in tlie 
course of m any gen erations, may develop into new species The 
circumstances under which this would happen will be governed 
by inheritance of the variation and its sdecdon from other 
varieties. 

These wonls—speda, variety, etc.—arc terms of convenience 
only. A slight diifcrcncc, between two forms indicates they 
arc varieties. A_ greater difrerence often including ihc failure 
of reproduction, indicates they are sjiiecics. 

The larger a genus, the more species and varieties are found 
in it—far more varieties than develop in a smsJI genus—and 
thus the forms of hfe get divided up into “ groups subordinate 
to group 

We have now seen how variable are living forms, and how 
these variations are called names in order to classify them into 
group. And we have seen that these groups have no hard and 
fast boundaries. But variability in itself means nothing—unless 
it be chaos. How can ail tiicsc varieties be arranged and 
nouped Into species which wc recognize? This sorting is 
brought about by the process of Natural Selection in the 
Struve for tJtistcncc. An^ variation which is of use to the 
animal in its struggle for existence will tend to survive, whereas 
conversely, any variation which is a drawback to it will dis- 
apipear with the individual ivho poacsses it. T^osc animals 
which survive obviously live to produce of^pring in whom the 
particular variadon tends to oc reproduced. VVhereas the 
unfavourable variatioii bdon^ to an animal which dies early, 
and therefbre leaves few olTspnng containing this disadvantage, 
and these, too, tend to be exterminated. And so gradually the 
□umber of animals with the useful variation increases, ana the 
variadon itsdf may become altered to an even more useful 
form—to that a new variety of the original species is formed. 

llie importance of the struggle for existence is thus manifest. 
Let us see what forms this struggle can latf . 

Two dogs fighting for a twne is perhaps the simplest picture 
symbolizing the struggle—food bang the most vital object 
tondidorang sumval. But there is something more than this 
to it. -A plant in the desert has a struggle, not only with its 
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rellou-s but with the chances of weather^ and the vital nec^ssitv 
foj' water. Plants produce thoixsands of seeds. How many 
aunivc? We sec that the struggle for existence concerns not 
only the individual but the power to reproduce its kind* An 
antm^ which defeats aJI its competitors in the jungle, but 
remains sterile, has failed in die struggle for existence* 

The cause of the strujjgle for existence lies in the great rate of 
incre^c m the production of all animals and plants. It is only 
by virtue of the destruction of individual and their young 
that dieir numbers arc kept down. The world would soon 
become swamped by any species which avoided these des¬ 
tructive forces. 

This competition by virtue of rate of increase w^as first clearly 
Mated by MaJthus* who also applied it to the human races^ 
forfxasting the dreadful results of over-population! 

Apart from theory, howevers there are practici examples of 
p^h fie breeding in unusually suitable environments^ amongst 
which is the remarkabie spread of cattle and horses when first 
introduced into South America and Australia, 

There arc many causes in Nature, however, which prcvxnt 
increase in the majori ty of cas^, lliough 
the exact part which each cause plays is often obscure. First 
the greater part of destruction occurs in the egg, or larva! stage 
of tlie animals' life history. In the ease of young seedlings slugs 
destroy an enonnous proportion. Scarcity of food is sometimes 
a in itself; pardcularly where it is at the best of dm^ 

difficult to obtam^ as in the desert or in the polar regions. 
But often food scarcity acts by increasing the compedtion, and 
a species is kept dowTi or even exterminated by its more vigorous 
rivals^ Some cuumab, howwerj such as the eJephanc^ arc verv 
rareJjr ^tacked* ao that other factors must be at work in thefr 
ease. ,Climate is another factor of obvious significance. 
Notice how the birds arc hit bjr a particularly severe winter. 
But here again shortage of food comes into the pic lure very often. 

Epidemics of disease often come along just when one species 
IS multiplying most proliiicaJly. These epidemics are often due 
to parasitic worms which presumably have benefited in their 
turn from the nourishing condition of their host-s|>edes. 

But with ah these factors there arc others undetected. The 
variations in prolificity of the human race mate this at once 
evident. The rises and falls in human birth-rate are not open to 
the above-mentioned factors, and have never been satisfac torily 
explained. ' 
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But this point becomes clear, that the struggle Ibr existence 
resoltB from prolific reproduction—that tins great rate of 
increase is checked by various factors, some known, probably 
more unknown. TTic most important checking factor is 
competition for light and food from neighbouring species/ An d 
since like animals arc more likely to need similar foa^ and 
materials it is between the anim^ of the same species that 
competition is most bitter.- For example, where the missel- 
thrush is introduced and flourishes, the song-thiush disappears. 

Emciging from this chaotic struggle for existence come a 
lesser number of life-forms than cnter«i it. These forms, he 
they of plant or animal life, have passed through^ Nature’s 
sieve of selection whose meshes exist whem-cr life exists, just 
as Man selected the variations that he liked or found useful, 
so Nature, in for more radical fashion, lays her blessing on 
certain -varieties, condemning others with merciless cruelty; 
and in yet a third group of irrelevant variations, letting them 
pass by -without appro^-al or disapproval. Natural Scfcctioii, 
therefore, has no influence at all over what kind of variation is 
produced. It acts only by weeding out some variatiom from 
others, just as man breeds hy selecting certain t'ariatioiis as 
d«iirabre. But Man cannot thnisi a variation on a spcdcs. 

What variations does Nature select? Unlike man, she is not 
concerned with the beauty of the animat to the human <ye. 
She is coaccmcd otdy srith what is useful to it, "Whereas Man 
selects for his own benefit Nature does so for the benefit of the 
animal or plant concerned—and only for this. And Nature 
has longer to work in: the whole stretch of lime is hers, and 
her handiwork is in consequence far finer and more marvdlons 
to behold than Man’s, 

Again, whereas man selects only rather obvious character¬ 
istics, and these usually external. Nature selects characteris¬ 
tic, however slight, which benefits the animal in its struggle for 
life. Often apparently small variations such as the down on the 
surface of a fiwt have been found to make all the difference in 
survival. The smooth fruit in this ease was attacked by a beetle 
far oftener than the downy one. 

Many animals, including ilan, are social—1>, cong^gate 
into a community. In this ease, the selected variation in the 
individual will be that which benefits the communit}* as a 
whole. 

As a result of Natural Selection then the animal or plant is 
improved as regards its drcumstances of Uving; it has advanced 
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in its orgaiuzEttion. This does not contradict the fact that 
under certain dtcumstances a simple structure is quite suffi¬ 
cient, so that through ah the ages simpie forms, such as worms, 
*=>d5t pofeedy adapted to their simple conditions, with no 
possibility of advance in organization unless thdr conditions 
alter. 

Already the importance of reproduction from the point of 
tiew of inheritance of variations has been emphasized. This 
factor brings to the fore the question of sck. One form of 
selection necessary to i^roduction experienced by nearly all 
anim:^ is sexual selecdon whereby a mate is found. The 
qualities necessary in this sphere are rather different Jrom those 
of the struggle for existence. Here there is a struggle between 
the males, usually for the possession of the female. Here the 
unsuccessful comjjedtor « not usually killed—he simply 
remains unproductive of his type. Courage, vigour and a 'good 
supply of male sexual weapons such as horns, antlen or spurs 
;ire the chief criteria of success in sexual selection. Animal of 
all Linds have these competitive combats; male alligators 
have been described whirling round like Indians in a war 
dance ” bdlowing defiance of their feUow competitors for the 
female. Birds unen adopt a more gentle method—that of 
song, or elaborate display of plumage, as in the birds of 
paradise. 

The differences hettveen the appearance of the male and 
female of a species is mainly due to sexual selection; by vduch, 
on the whole, the most vigorous males arc chosen to per¬ 
petuate their kind. 

Natural Selection, it will^ be seen, is a double-edged sword. 
Just as it selects some varieties which persist and reproduce 
their kind, so it rejects others into the limbo of life’s mistake. 
Such forms of life become extinct. How large a propordon of 
Nature's ptperimeuts have been rrmtaies is vividly shown by 
the fossils in ffie rocks. /Ul these past species have given way to 
their more vigorous successors. In actual fact, the number of 
^edes has not greatly increased—for each new spedcs as it is 
formed exterminates its neighbouring inferior spedes. This 
phenomenon is we}] tl Lustrated in domestication. The old 
Yorkshire black cattle soon vanished when the long-hom type 
came on the scene. These in turn were “ swept away “ by tne 
short-] lOtTis. 

Natural Selection also encourages divergence of character¬ 
istics. The EDOFc dtssimilar anln^ are, the the com- 
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petition, as we have secn^ To take anoLtser example from 
domcsticaiion—hor^e arc selected by man for difierent pur- 

K oscs, for s^^rifss and for sircngth- ]^ce horses and cart 
orses come from a coththoh siocIl 1 hey do not compete 
araimit each otiicr no Wj as thdr divergence of form is sufficiently 
wde. But if man had been looking for one rjuajity only, say 
strength* in a horse* then those which were swifter and lighter 
would have become extinct. In Nature di vcrgenccs of character 
will enable new fidcU to be cjcplored, will expand the Imng 
room of the species# And the new type formed by this diver¬ 
gence will in ume form a new species on its own. 

One c0ja also see from this how the larger genera occupy the 
largest geographical areas—and how' the species of tliKc genera 
lend to vary most. These types become dominaTit iu ihdr 
respective countries^ transmitting their characteristics to thdr 
offspring. Thus wc find plants and animals formed in groups 
wiih similar forms which derive from previous groups such as 
genera, classes, etc. 

Tlic simplest picture of the process is that of a tree with the 
green buds representing species—the scars of old buds extinct 
species* The growing twigs branch out and try to kill off other 
twigs* spedes ovtipowering neighbouring species. The 
great branches of the tree* w^lnch now divide into so many Icss^ 
branches and twrigSj were once ihcmsdvcs small twigs, Tliia 
illustrates how wbat at one dmc was a species becomes, in the 
course of geological dmc, a genus or class. There w^erc many 
twigs w'hcn the tree w'as merely a bush. Of these only one or 
two survive now as great main branches—the phyla of survi'tiiig 
living forms. Some great branches may nave rotted ana 
fallen off—orders or genera w^hich axe now quite extinct, and 
known to us only as mssLIs, 

The importance of vaxiarion as the material* so to speak* 
upon which Natural Selection works has been already em* 
pnasized. Wc arc UDw m a ration to enquire a little turthar 
into ios causes. Ignorance of its mechanism is the most notice¬ 
able Cict (though some light has been thrown on the matter 
since Darwin^s day). But whatever the law's* they seem to 
apply both for slight indlviduaj differences beween v'aricdc^ 
of specif^, and between different species themselves. How far 
changed condldons act is doubtful. and disuse we have 
alreiidy noted as factors inducing variadon. An aJteradon of 
a bard part of the ^atomy, such as boac> alw ays carries with 
it alteration of soft tmue. Development of one part to unusual 
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j blood and nervous supply, and since, as Goetbe 

said In order to spend on one side. Nature is forced to ceono- 
mize on the other ', balance is often restored by diminution of 
some other part of the organisms. Cows which give a lot of 
^ If k r^tteti well—when the seeds of fhiit atrophy the fruit 

i^lf becomes large and more luscious, and vice versa. MuJ- 
uple orgt^, such as the \'crtcbrac, are verj- liable to variation in 
number m all animals. Rudimentary parts are also highly 
variable—possibly os a result of their usefessn«.<!. .-The human 
appendix is a good example. Extraordinary development of a 
PMt in an isolated species always results in great variation in 
this part, /The best example would be the pigeon types whicb 
already mentioned—the crop of the pouter is a very 
van able characteristic in successive generations. Only rigid 
selection by man keeps it constant, One may go further than 
this and s: 5 y that recently acquired, spccXiic characterisdes are 
much more variable than generic or older types* 

Secondary sescual charactcrisdcs, aucb a$ ccraibs and spun of 
cock^j are very variable. This is really id be expected^ since 
sexual sclecrion is not so rigid m NaiuraJ Sdccdon. Failure in 
It does not result in death* 

Like species, being rdated Lti ancestry, tend to vary in similar 
fashions—analogous van a dons- Somerimes variadons occur 
whiiA revert to some ancient progenitor* Dun hordes are 
particularly liabJe to have Foals with stripes on thdr 1 «^ like 
a zebrau The ordinary mule—produced by crossing an ass and 
a hdrse—comiTionly has striped bars on its legs. In both these 
cases the bars are very much more conspicuous in the very 
young animal, and may disappear m the adult. These ban 
are a reversion to the markings on the common ancestor of 
horscj aebra, and ass. 

The picture of ?vaiiiral Selection is made dearer by dbcusnng 
very bricBy some of the difficulties and objecrions which arise 
to the theory* 

First, why if descent has been by such fine differences do we 
not find many trarmtional or intermediate forms of life, in more 
profusion than order? 

This b because Natural Selection preserves only usrfiil 
variations. A species with such a variation exterminates one 
without it, or with it less wdl-devcloped* Such a species will 
exterminate even its oivn ancestor from which it sprang^ io 
finally standing out alone and dbtinct. Species scattered over 
a wide area are numerous at the centre oFthb area, dbappear- 
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jTig abnipdy at the houndariK, where tlicy come into contact 
wiih a dincrcut species. Any intermediate spedes between the 
ty^o becomes gradwally engulfed by one or other neighboirr, 
until the two ^Sstinct rarieties come into contact. The neutral 
temtory between two well-marked spcdes is alwap narrow, 
when compared with the temtory they occupy, 

Tlicse cxtcmunateci species—tr^n^tional fonns—exist now 
only as fossils. 

How could a fleshHeadng land animal be converted into a 
swimming one? It seems mfEcult to see how any animal could 
survive vvhiht in tlie transitioi^ stage, Actu^y there cadst 
animals at present making this change. In North America 
the Mustda vison lias webb^ feet* fiir like an otterj sbort_ legs 
and a tail. It feeds on fish in summer—but during the winter 
when the pon^ are frozen it preys on mice. It combines land 
and water life succ es sfully enough for the approval of Natural 
SdcctiOEL 

Can Natural Selection produce an organ so wonderful as the 
human eve? The earliest cdls sensitive to Ught are pigment 
spots on the ddn. In some star fishes small holes in the pigment 
arc filled by a jdly. To this runs an optic nerve. Here arc 
all the e^sendafcomponents of an eye as found in the human. 
Through fishes* with eyes similar to the young human embryo, 
to other vertebrate eyes we see a steady progr^* until the 
marvels of the human eye arc reached. And what is true for 
The eye is true for all organs. They can ^ch and be pro¬ 
duced by fine gradations from more primitive or different 
patterns. For e.\ample, tfic swimbladder of fishes has by 
gradation become the lung of the vertebrate. Even in the 
human, food passes over the opening of the windpipe—a 
lemnan t of this strange mode of development, 

Docs Beauty come under the sway of Natural Selection? 
Natural Selection is concerned with tlie perfection of an organ 
from a utilitarian point of view. It can never produce absolute 
perfection—beauty as admired by the human eye is incidentaU 
Natural Selection never produce a modification for the benefit 
c-f cnoiher species, even human! 

It is often asked how these usefiil variations begart. For 
example, in the case of the giraCTe^he first ungulate with a 
?lightly longer neck than others browsed on fbSi out of the 
reach of its less fevoured neighbour^—a great advantage, 
particularly in rimes of food shortage. Competiti on now com ^ 
from other forms of giraffes—those with shorter necks are 
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^ extcrmmatcd. An insect, which at first aedden tally resembles 
a leaf, for example, is the foundation for the work of Natural 
Selection whercoy the resembiance is increased. 

The mammae of higher animals ori^ated as smalt specialized 
skin giands in the maisupial sac^ as m kangaroos, where many 
small $fcin glands secrete nourishing fluid. As these glands 
became larger and contained more nouridimertt they became 
locallr^ed to certain parts of the body, fomiing the mamtnac of 
mammals. 

All these changes be it noted are gradual. It is only an very* 
rare occasiDns that Nattrre makes leaps. 

But the laws of Natural Selection apply to the instincts of 
ammals, as well as to their bodily structure* Instinctive 
actions, arc devoid of consdom reason and judgment—often 
having a sjimlaiity to habits. Such actions do not need practice 
for they are bom ii^ and dev^dop like an organ of, the body. 
Mozart played the piano at the age of three years, with but little 
practice* If he had played a tune with no practice at all the 
action could have been called instinctive. Habitujd action 
can become inherited—but many of the strangest and most 
compieic examples ofinstiiictive behaviour cannot tdong to this 
category. One hsis only to think of the honey-bee building its 
beehive instinedvdyt or the ant its ant-UU to see thb* In- 
stincls in animals vary, and Natural Selection works on these 
variations in the same way as it docs on bodily differenoesp 
choosing those which are beneficial and rejecting the others. 
Just as use and habit develop an organ, so they develop an 
instinct. If an instinct h not used it fades away. 

Under domestication instincts arc rdatively rapidly devdoped 
or changedr—just as body-structure is^ so that a youn|[ pomter 
“ points ” the first time he is taken out, a young retriever will 
retrieve, and a young sheepdog runs round a Sock of sheep 
instead of towaif^ it. These are ad instinctive actions whicn 
appeared as variations of instinct by accident. To Man they 
were useful, so that he selected and bred for these properties, 
and pointers, retrievers, and sheepdogs resulted. 

Only a common inheritance or instinct can account for the 
thrush of South America havii^ tlic same habit as the thrush 
of England of lining ils nest with mud. HoweUe could thdr 
very separate eristences through the ages have acquir^ dm 
strange link in behaviour?- 

We have already mentioned that as a rule animals of differ¬ 
ent spedes do not mrerbrecdL This is a fundamental tenet of 
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the crcRtioiiists^ point of view, in which the aniioah had been 
created as different species which did not cross fertilize each 
other. In actual fact the cross fertlUzation of different so- 
called species is ofteji_ possible, andt, here is every variation 
between complete steiihty and normal huitfulnesa. Different 
varieties when crossed arc usually fertile, but even here not 
always so. So again we have an example of how dim is the 
Ixirder^line beuveen varieties and species: a point of great 
importance when by Natural Selection it is held mat the variety 
merges through the generations into the more clearly defun^ 
speacs. Crossing of different varieties of a species produces 
mongrels, which arc themselves notoriously ^Tuiablc as well as 
feriile. 

The theory of Natural Selection as has been here outlined 
automatically includes the conception that countless forms of 
life have existed, and become exdnct during the vast geological 
progress of time. These forms should therefore be found in 
all thdr infinite variety in the book of the rocks. Falaconto* 
tc^ts as a group vdicmcntly upheld the theory of the immuta¬ 
bility of species until Sir Charles Lyell first took up the cudgels 
for Natural Sdection. Fossils have formed a very imperfect 
record of pre^-ious living forms, and this imperfection is due to 
the comp^advely recent study of the subject. Our museums 
still contain only a fraction of organic beings that have existed, 
and lie in various parts of the world as undiscovered frogilf , 

Odier obscuring feature which cloud this aspect of the prob¬ 
lem are, the cnormoiK time lac tor, the tendency of IbssUs to 
collect in areas of subsidence of land when extinction was prob¬ 
ably more dominant than in periods of elevation where ^na¬ 
tion was more common. Migration also adds complications. 
This adds new speda to any area; and species which range 
^ridely produce the most variadons, so giving rise to nctv 
species. , Again the periods during ivhrch die forms of life have 
been changing have been probably short compared with those 
during which the forms have remained comparatively constanL 

WTien we obsm-c the manner in which species arc distri¬ 
buted in the world we are often tempted to exaggerate the 
importance of climate. But this is obviously not the most 
important faemr. Comparable dimatts of all kinds can be 
found in the Old World and the New—and how different, in 
spite of this, are the plants and animals of each. 

Of great importance in ^viding up animxits Into groups arc 
the great bamers to trugraiion sucJi ^ mouLti,ifun ranges, ticscrcSj 
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arid pccMs. RKulting in pa4i from thb^ one notices the close 
rclatiomhip of hre on each continent; for example, American 
types have existed throughout the geological ages on the 
i^encan con linen related to each other—and not to the types 
oi other CQntincnt:^'_ These forms arc linked to cadi other by 
the st^nff bond of inheri tance, though separated later, perhaps, 
oy^ subsidence or elevation of land levels, fortning islands or 
rnoumain ranges which act by checking migration. Life ha3 
started from certain centres, as it were* do. the surface of the 
earth, from which it has difrlised in all directions suffering 
various changes in Ciivironnienc which have demanded varia- 
tion adaptation as the price of survi\‘ai, The dispersal cf 
these forms of hie has then depended on climate and changes of 
J^d levels so that seas replace land and land appears dsewhere 
above the surface of the waters. DispereaJ of plants often 
ublizcs the subtlest methods which conquer the obvious barriers 
of sea and mountain. Many seeds can float over a thousand 
miles in sea water and gennmate at tlie end. Birxb in their 
mi^Uon carry seeds from continent to condnent, either in 
Incir crops or entangled in thtir feet* 

periods the vast pendulum of climatic change 
spread down towards the equator, leaving on its recession 
plants on mountain tops separated by areas in which they 
could not possibly have existed. Similar plants, for example, 
exisu ng on the mountain-tops of the Pyrenees* the Alps and the 
pc^ of northern Europe come from this origin. 

Livaiig beings, plant or animal, can as we have already seen, 
be airang^ in groups subordinate to groups One doinin- 
ant spreading group becomes larger and more divergent in 
character whikt new varieties gradually change into new 
smaller groups or Species—exterminating those parental types 
from whose stem they ^raiig. ' 

Animals and plants have been arranged by naturalists into 
a setting of ^ups or a classifioirion known as the Natural 
bystem, m which there is a deeper bond than mere likeness to 
one another^ And this bond is not the separate plan cf a 
creator, but die bond of coinmunity of descent. This gives a 
clue to fundamental pattern, though use and disuse may^stort 
pattcni. So it js that vestigia] organs arc so important. 
Ihey indicate a similarity of baste architecture mod^cd by 
recent disuscF The importance of an organ physiologically 
bears no relation, therefore, to its importance in Natural Cia.ssi- 
hcation. And since classjjieation includcSj of course^ animals 
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at all ags of their existence^ features in the embryo arc of 
sitigtiTar importance in this maticr^ The main types of flower¬ 
ing plants arc classified on an. crabryological characteristic^— 
the number of cotyledons and the dcmopmcot of plumule 
and radicle. ^ ^ 

These features and di faculties of cTasrificatioo are rinswcfed 
by the theory of descent with modificadon—that affini^ of 
niilmal types is due to their haring common ancestors from 
which they have inherited basically rimiiar patterns—with 
modification! animals may resemble each other by virtue of 
acquiring rimilar mcchaiusms under similar euvironments. 
Sudi similarity is known as ana]ori<^- Dugongs and whales 
are of similm- shape—the one a fohj Ae other a mammal 
Similar problems nave produced the similar shape of body. 
One might even note the resemblance between the grey hound 
and the racehorse in this connection. 

Extinction mles definite lines between groups ofliring animals 
—emphasiatig the difference, for example, Deiwccn birds and 
all other vertebrate animals by cutting out all intermediato 
forms. 

Members of a group or cla^ of aiumab have rcscmblanca of 
fundamental pattern in their structure. The parts which 
resemble each other are term^ homologous. The hand of a 
man^ the leg of a horse, the wing of a bat, arc all built on the 
same pal tern, Lhough modifi cd for their different mcs. Through 
this, the bones of limbs can be named for aU related species^ 
as their relationship to each other are aiwap rimilar. All 
these rimilaridcs can be explained by descent with modi¬ 
fication 

Embryology is anotbcf suincet which throws tight on the 
uatoral affinity of animals. Eve^ouc is familiar with succes¬ 
sive changes in the devdopment of an insect—egg, iart'a^ pupa» 
to adult form. Parts of the body, very simimV in, embrvOp 
become very different as development proceeds. This applies 
to difrerent animals also. M Von Baer says, embryos of 
mammals, birds, lizards and snake$ , , * are in their earliest 
states exceedingly like one another^ both as a whole, and in the 
mode of development of their parts The larvae of crus- 
tace^ are very similar. Sometimes these rcsemblancci 
persist until a rdativdy laic age, as, for example, in the stmUar 
immature plumage of birtLi of different genera* 

Ijirvac (or insects in embryo) sometimes have to live active 
die embryo then adapts itself as wonderfully as 
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ihc aduJt to conditions ofi^stcjice— the variations in caterpillar 
coJotitj hair and shape being an example. 

Some insects such as the spider and the ctittic'iish do not pas 
through stages of metamorphosis or change at all. In these 
the young, ^ soon as they arc bom, must fend for thcmselva. 

1 hey therefore adopt the stamp of the adult pattern early_ 

thereby losing the power to leam and make further modifi¬ 
cations. 

The structure of the embryo showi's rdadomhlps between tivine 
forms deeper ^an that of the adult. It is of great importance, 
therefore, in classification. Similarity of embryo means simitar 
^c«tw, however diifcrCTt the final adult forms may be. But 
dipunilari^ of embryonic form does not mean that ilicrc is no 
rdanon of descent, for in one group development may have 
been suppressed altogedier, as in the spider, whereas in another 
It may have been modified and lengthoied in such a way as to 
be barely recoguhmble. 

Embryos often resemble some ancestral form—thus many 
extmet fossil species closely resemble the embryas of livimr 
forms, 

Rudimentary organs are very common in animals. This 
term is applied to organs which arc useless. Men, for example, 
possess rudimentary mammae — ^foetal whales have tet^; 
adult whales arc toothless 1 These organs arc useless, and w-m 
a nonsensieal sport of nature. They cannot have been pro¬ 
duced tbereforc by Natural Sdectiou, which preserves only 
useful parts. ' 

Rudimentaiy organs vary widely in dlfibrent individuals in 
size, shape and position, and are larger relatively in the embryo 
than in the adult. 

Disuse is the main factor in producing nidimentary organs. 
An organ that, owing to change of environment, has lost its 
usefulness to the animal, shnnks, but by inheritauce persists 
from generation to generation, until eventually it hiynmf^ 
obliterated altogether. Rudimentary organs may be com¬ 
pared with the Tettent in a word still retained in the spelling, 
useless in tlic pronunciation but which serve as a clue for iis 
derivation.** 

The facts as reiated above arc convincmg evidence that 
mo^fication has gone on during the long course of the descent 
of life from primitive forms. How life onginaliy arose is outside 
the prublcm. 


DAS KAPITAL 

Bv KARL MARX 

Thi first volumr of this monurnmial wwA apbior^d In 186^1 
the rest himg ampkud hy Engtis aftii Man^s death in 
1883. It hr as will be seen^ a cTitmm af the tapiialisi 
^tem and a plm far tke ^litian qf priDaU praper^^ 

The inclusion of *^Das Kapital^^ in this ooiuTne does 
not necessarify mean that ike editors and publishers hold 
identical views with the author, 

I ft any society where production is carried on by the capitalist 
method, wealth consists of a great accumulatiou of com¬ 
modities. The simple units in such a society are the 
individual coimnodities. So let us begin by finding out just 
what a commodity is. 

First of all, a commodity is something outride us, something 
that satisfies human want. It docs not matter whether 
these wants spring from the stomach or from the imagination. 
Nor docs it matter whethar the commedity satisfies a want 
directly (as a loaf of bread satisfies our hunger) or whether it 
satisfies a want indirectly (as a baking tin, m which breaii is 
baked;, indirectly sat^es our hunger). 

The extent to which a commodity satisfies wants, that is to 
say its “utifitv^*, makes it a use'^ualue. The proportions in 
which a use^vaJue can be exchanged for other use-values gives 
it its exckmge-valae. Obviously we must be able to express the 
exchange-values of commodities in something common to 
them ull+ What is tliis common something ? It cannot he 
some individual property of the different commodities. When 
we compare lisc-vmues vse are interested in differences of 
quality. But when we compare exchange values, we are 
interested m differences of mjantity* We want to be able to 
say X lb* of silk can be exchanged for j? lb. of gold. Tlese 
exchange-values do not take into account the particular wants 
that the commodities supply. Usc-vducs, therefore, do not 
enter into exchange-value* 

Thb being so, there remains only one " common somc^ 
thing to be lound in ah commodities and that is the fiict that 
they arc all the products of labour. 
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And ^ce we arc leaving use-value om of h, ijie particular 
kind of labour must be left out of it too. The value of a table 
IS not dettimned btyomer's labour, nor the value of a house by 
builder s Obwousiy not, because no individual type 

Oi mbour flikc builder s li^buur nr 


of all cotnmodLtits, must be plain, undifferentiated labour- 
human labour in the abstract. What g^ves a commodity its 
exehangc-\'3lue is the fact that labour w'as needed to produce 
It, jJiat labour is stored up in it. In short, the labour stored up 
inside a commoditv is its value. Its cxchangc-valuc b the 
ounvard form of this value; it b the only form in whicdi this 
value can be CJCpressed. 

Thus a usc'value or commodity has value solely because 
hi^an labour in the abstract has been used in producioR it, 
Ihis value can be measured only in terms of the quantity of 
labour used. We measure the quantity of labour in lime: 
that IS, we say, " Sis hours of labour-time were needed to 
prcMiucc such ajid such commodity 

Some prople will at once object and say that this means that 
u a thing IS made by a lazy man or an unskilled man it will be 
more valuable because such a man will take more time over 
malting it. But this b an unfair criticism. We arc talking 
not of the labour of a particular man but of human labour in the 
abstract, of average labour. The thing w'hich determines the 
value of an article is the ioeiallj ntcessary labaur-fime rcoviircd to 
produce It. ^ 

Socially necessary labour-time b the time necessary to pro¬ 
duce an article under the normal conditions of production 
and with the average degree of skill and intensity. Suppose 
someone makes an invention enabling some commodity to be 
produced in half the time. It b true that a man who sticks 
to the old system has to work twice as long as men working 
by the new method, but the time he takes b twice as long a$ » 
sit^^ly necessary” and therefore the product of one hour of 
his labour b now worth only half what it w'as before. 

Speaking generally, then, every commodity has the value ol 
the average sample of its class , and any two sorts of commodity 
which couiain the same quantities of labour have the same 
magnitude of value. The proportion be twee a the \’alucs of 
two commodities b the same as the proportion between the 
periods of necessary labour-time embodied in them. As v’alues, 
commodities arc simply individual jellies of labour-time. * 
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The value of a certain sort of comtnodjty would, of coum* 
renmiTt constant if the labour-time needed for its production 
remained comUnij but the necessary labour^timc varite ^th 
every change in the productivity of labour* The productivity 
of labour is deicmuned by such thiu^ as tlie worker^s average 
skilJ, the type of machine^ used^ the social organization of 
production, weather conditions, and so on, and so on- 

A thing can be a use^vsduc although it has no value« 
Examples of this arc air, virgin soil, priincval forests and such 
things. ■‘They satisfy wants but no labour has beeu expended on 
them- A thing can also be a use-value ^nd the product of 
human labour and still not be a commodity, A man who 
uses bis laixsur to- satisfy his own w'ants does not produce a 
commodity. ODcnmoditics arc not merely i^-valucs; but use- 
values for others— soci^tl use-values. (A thing like the lithe- 
corn produced by the mcdiwal peasant for the priest is also 
not a commodity, although it is produced '' for others ”, To 
become a oommodir>', a product must pass by ivay of rjcrAun^r 
into the banefe of auotlier person.) Finally, nothing can have 
Ti^aluc unless it has usc-vafue. If a thing is useless, then the 
labour spent on making it has been useless. Such labour 
cannot be counted as labour and cannot produce value. 

Ac first sights a commodity seems a sknple enough thing to 
understand, but on cxanunaiion it turns out to be a very tjueer 
thing indeed. Commodities have a fetishistlc character 
because they embody human labour and therefore the social 
relations between men become mirrored in the relations 
between commodities* Thus men see the social relations 
between one anotlicr, not as they arc, but m the form of rela¬ 
tions between things. And there is nothing about these things 
themselves to ^ggest they have this fctishmic character, "lliey 
assume this character, not because of what they are, but because 
they have become commoditiM. 

All this really arises from the fact that ihe different producers 
in society do not come into soda! contact with one another 
during the period of their labour but only when they cop;^ lo 
exchange their labour-products. Thb disguises the specific¬ 
ally social character of their labour. Social relations do nut 
seem^ therefore, to exist between the producers but between 
the things they produce* 

For simplicity, let us assume throughout this work that gold 
is the money-commodity. It is not because there is money 
that we can measure the value of commodities. Their value 
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can be measured and compared with one another because 
Uicrc h labour embodied in thtm. But money provider a 
simple DUiward way of expre^ing the values embodied in 
commodities. The money-value of a commodity (x com¬ 
modity A =ij E<3ld) Is its money form 

Money has two quite distinct funetjons,. First, it is the 
measure of value; and secondly, it is the standard of price. 
It is the measure of value because it tdls us iu what proportions 
labour-time h embodied in various commodities. It is the 
standard of price because it tells us the proportions in which 
commodidcs con be exchanged for one another Broadly 
^caking^ the magnitude of value the price are the same. 
But there may be a small quantitative difference between price 
and value. This is natural in a sj^cm of production which is 
fuU of apparently lawless inegulantics which compensate one 
another. There may also be a auaiiiative difference between 
price and value^ Examples of tnis are things Like conscience 
and honour, which con sold by their owners. These things 
assume the commodity form and have a price, but they cannot 
be said to have value, since no labour is embodied in them. 
Their price is an imaginary one. la cases of this khid price 
wholly ceases to be an expression of value—in spite of the fact 
tliat money is the volue-forni of commodities. 

In order to be quite clear how^ the process of CKcbangc of 
commodities tabes place^ let us follow some owner of a com¬ 
modity to market and watch him in action. Say he has twenty 
yards of linen. Its price is He exchanges it for and 
being an old-fashioned sort oTa dinp he then exchanges his £2 
for a family biblc. His process of exchanging commodidca 
has been penormed in two separate and opposed phases. First 
he exchanges a commodity for money, ^cn ne exchanges 
money for a ix^mmodity. The net result is that he has ex¬ 
changed one commodity for another commodl^. Where 
before he had linen, he now has a bible—a commodity ofe^ual 
value but of dlfTerent utility. Wc can express the whole 
transaction like this i 


Cojimadkj — M&ney — C^tnmoiltij^ 
or C-Af-^ 


As far as the commodities themselves go, the transacdon 
simply boils down to C — 

Tliis form of circubtion of commodities we can call sellmg 
Id order to buy. But there is another form of circubdori— 

g W.F.B. 
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buymg in order to selh a man having 30 much money buys a 
commodity, and having bought it nc sells it agaifi^ This 
transaction can be expressed M —C —AL Money tvhich 
circulates in this way is thereby transformed into capitals It 1 $ 
already potential capitaL The first difTcrcncc that wc notice 
henvecn money which is mere money and money which is 
capital is simply this difference in the form of circulation 

Ob^dously the tiausaction M—C—M would be meaningless 
if the owner of ihc money ended up with the same amount of 
money that he started with. To exchange £i<^p for 2000 lb. 
of cotton and dicn to sell the cotton for £100 brin^ a man no 
advantage. The hoarder has a much safer svay of achieving 
the same result," He holds tight to his original £too* But u 
a man exchanges £too for 2000 Jb. of cotton and then sells the 
cotton for £110, he has in Fact exchanged for £t 10* 

\Vc shall obviously leam a great deal if we make it our 
business to study the real difference between the respcctiTC 
transactions /f—and C— AI —C. In one case, tnoucy 
forms both the starting point and the finishing poinL In the 
case of the other a commodity forms both the starting point 
and the ffnishing point- This b important* The man who 
sells hh hnen to buy a bible has completed his transactiDn 
altogether. The bible falls out of circulation and into con* 
sumpEJon. The aim of C— M—C is consumption p the satis¬ 
faction of wants—in a word, use-value. The man who uses 
his £iOO to bring him back £uo has not brought his trans¬ 
action to a dead end* He is in a position with his £110 to 
Stan the whole process over a^in* The money Itself cannot 
be consumed. It is only ireful if it is put back into circulation. 
The aim of the transacdoa M—C—M is not use-value but 
exchangc*valuc. 

Actually it would be fairer to write this transaction as 
A/—C—Af' (m which M* = Af + because the final 

amount of money is equal to the origin^ amount advanced 
plus an increment (In our example, the £too had added to 
It an increment of £10.) Let us call this merement, ot excess 
over the original v^ue, “ surpbis It is this process of 

adding to itself a surplus value that converts money into 
capital- 

Of coui^e it h possible that sometima m the Ijnnsaction 
G — M—C the final C may be more valuable than the original C, 
One party to the transaction may be taken advantage of* 
But such differences of value are purely accidental. The alnx 
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of C—Af—C is to bring about a qualitative difTerencc—to 
exchange one commodity for a different one ^vith the same 
v^ue but a different utility. The aim of M—C—M is to brine 
about a quantitative difference—^to exchange one amouiii of 
money for a greater amount, 

buying in order to sell (or better, buying in 
ordw to sell at a higher price), appears to be onJy one form of 
capital—mcrdianis capiiaJ—but as a matter effect industrial 
capi^, too, IS money that has been spent on commodities and 
hi« then been reconverted into more money than before by the 
sale of th«e commodities. Events that take place in the 
intcn-al between the biding and the selling outside the sphere 
of circulation do not affect die form of the transaction. And 
hnalW, iti the case of intcrcst*bearing capital, the transaction 
occurs in an abridged form. Tlicre is no inter¬ 
mediate stage. Money invested brings back in return a sum 
greater than itself.. We can write this, M — M\ 

, gtfttTat/srmda of cepUat as it presents 

Itself witiurt the sphere of circtil^don. 

crcadon of surplus vaJuc docs not seem to fit in at all 
with the lavvs we have studied about commodities and their 
values. How can a mere transaction create value? It i$ no 
go^ saymg ^ some people have tried to do^ that the seller 
sells commoditi^ above Uieir value or that the buyer buys 
pem below their value, because ail people arc at some tims 
buyers and at some times sellers. If they gained in one place 
what they lost in oihers, they would nor be any better off. 
Surplus vidue cannoi be created by circulation. There must 
be something ai work behind die scenes, somctliing that cannot 
be seen on the surface. 


^ So here ^ we find a problem,. It is a problem that is very 
important If wc are to understand tlie law^ that govern capitalist 
society. Let us put the problem this way; Air, Mon^b,iirs 
must buy his commodities ai their value. He must also sell 
ibcm at their value. Nevertheless at the end of the trans¬ 
action he must draw more money out of circulation than he 
put into It to start with, How docs he do it ? 

He does it tJiis way, When he peribrnis the first phase of the 
transaction, Ajf-^C— Af\ he must buy a commodity whose nse- 
yalne is that it itself creates value. Otherwise he caimot sell 
It again later at a higher price than he paid for it. He must 
find a commodity whose consumption is a process in which 
labour 13 embodied and value Is created. There exists in the 
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market precisely one such commodity—capacity for labour or 

Labour-povver is all those physical and menial abilities in a 
human being which he employs whene\^cr he produces a use^ 
value of any Und^ * 

Now if Mr, Moneybags is lo be in a position to buy labour- 
power on the market, two things are necessary. Labour- 
power can be sold only if its oisTicr—the person whose labour- 
power it is—aciuaUy has it at his disposal to sell. When the 
ow'ner of labour-power and the owner of money meet ta the 
market* it must be definitely undmtiXid that the ieUer sells hii 
labour-power for only a definite rime and no longer. If he 
sells it for good and all, then he iiells bitnselfi He turns him¬ 
self from a freeman into a slave, from an owner of a commodity 
into a commodity. It is most toponant to grasp that in 
capitalist society dbc owner of capital purchases not labour but 
labour-power; not the worker himsdf* but a rlaim on his 
services for a certain period of time. 

In the second pl^e, Mr. Moneybags buy labour-power 
in the market only if the owner of labour is one who, instead of 
being able to sell commodities in which labour has already been 
embraied, has to seU his labour-power itself—which exists 
only in his living being. 

If a man is to he able to sell commodities he has produced— 
as dlsrinct from bis labour-power—he must own the means of 
production, machinery,^ raw matmals and so on. If a man has 
no resources of this li^d* then he cannot sell commodiries 
embodying his own labour. He therefore sells his labour-power 
to Mr. Moneybags. The capitalist period is marked by tlio 
friCt that in the worker's eyes labour-power takes the form of a 
commodity which is his own property, HLs labour becoma 
wage-labour.' It b only from this moment that the products 
of labour univctsally take the form of commodities. 

This peculiar commodity, labour-power, must now be 
exOLmined carefully. It must have a value like any other 
commodity. How is this value fixed? 

It is fixed in the same way as the value of any other com¬ 
modity—^by the labour-time necessary For its production (and 
cx^nsequemly for its reproduction}. Labour-power is usefid 
only because its owner is a living human being, and a living 
human being reouires a ceriain amount of the means of sut 
sistencc. Thus the labmir-iirae necessary for the produciioji 
of labour-power is ihc labour-dme necessary for the production 
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of these meam of sobsbtcncc. In other words, the value of 
labour-power u the value of the means of sub^tence occcssary 
to maintaia the labourer* His means of subsisterice must be 
to enable him aftor a day's labour to atrengthen and 
refre^ himself so that he returns equally strong to the next day^s 
iaboitr. In diderent coimtrios^ by long development and 
custom, subsistence standards have sprung up. Thus 

a hmorical and moral dement enters into the value of labour- 
power. But in a given country at a given time the means of 
subsistence necessary to maintain a laDourCT can be taheu as a 
6 xed quantity. 

The labourer Ls sure sooner or later to die* It is therefore in 
the interests of Mr, Moneybag aod his f^ows that he 
perpetuate himself* His means of snbdstence must include an 
amount big enough to enable him to marry and raise a family. 
In the case of a skilled labourer, hk means of subsistence must 
include facilities and tknc for training himself 
Let us assume that the sum of money that must be paid to a 
bbourex to provide himsdf with all the necessary means of 
tub^tence works out at an average of a day* In thU ease 
55. a day will be tJie price that Mr. Moneybags will have to 
pay for hU blxmr-powcr. Let us further assume that when 
Mr. Moneybags sets him to work,^ the labourer has to work for 
the hours each day before he has produced commodities worth 
—fhat is to say, commodities ot equivaicni value to the com- 
mcidjiies necessary for his subsistence. In this casc^ by workkg 
bix houjfs a day, he will have enabled Mr, Moneyb^ to pay hi m 
XJ. each day for someLhlng tha^ h worth precisely jj. Mr, 
Moneybags has uot lost anything, neither has he gained 
anything* 

'Ihis will hardly suit Mr* Moneybags* But suppose the 
bbourer is made to work for more man sU houn! Suppose 
that he works for a twelve-hour day* We are beginning now 
to see how surplus value is created. We must in a momeut or 
two examine in det^ just how this prolongng of the working- 
day benefits the capiudist. But first let us oe quite clear about 
the na^e of the labour-prqce^—the process by which Ul^vir- 
power is used up by the capitahsL 
It has tw^a important features. First, the worker docs his 
work under the control of the capitalist to whom his labour- 
power belongs. The capitalist sees to it that not a momcot of 
the working day is wasted, that all ihc means of production 
are used to the fullest advantage. And secondly, the product 
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of the labour-process is the property of the capitalist and not 
of the worker who is its direct producer. The capitalist hires 
the worker’s labour-power for the day and during the day that 
labour-power belongs to him. From die capitalist’s point of 
view the labour-process is only the consumption of the corn- 
modi tYj labour-power, which he has bought. The labour- 
process takes place between the various things he has bought— 
raw materia h machinery, labour-power^ and so on—and the 
product of diis process naturally belongs to him* 

The product^ when the process is over, is a use-value, such as 
yam or boots, but the capitalist does not make boots just for 
the fun of the thing. He makes them with two aims in mind. 
He wants, first, to make a use-value that is an exchange-value; 
he wants to make something he can seil. He w^ancs, secondly, 
to produce a commodity whose value is greater than the total 
of the values of the commodities used up in making it. He 
wants not only to produce cxchange-valuc;, but stirplus value in 
addition. 

All this can happen because the dally cost of maintaining 
labour and the daily output of labour are very different things. 
Tlic cost of maintenance determines the e.xchangc-valac of 
labour; that is to say, how much the worker will be paid. 
Tlic output of labour determines its use-value. The value of 
labour-power and the \^ue which labour-power creates during 
the labour-process are therefore two entirely different magni¬ 
tudes. It was precisely this difference fn magnitude that the 
crapitahst knew' of when he bought the laboiir^powcr* We 
can now sec that tiie process of creating surplus value is the 

f rocess of creating value prolonged beyond a certain point, 
f die process of creating value stops at the point when the 
worker 1^ made a product cijnivaicnt only to the cost of his 
own maintenance^ then there is no more than n mere process 
of creating value, but as soon as the worker goes on w orking 
beyond this point he is Creating surplus value. 

Now why should it be that iabour-pow'cr alone should be a 
commodity yiddmg surplus value to the capital? The answer 
is simply that, unlike every otlier commodity, labour-power 
has for its use-value the fact that it itself Labour- 

posver h the source of all value, it is the determinant of the 
value of commodities, it has the sMcific power of being able to 
produce more value than it itsdf has. No other co^nodity 
has this power* 
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Bv SIR niOMAS MORE 

A s^culative pelhicst ts$aj wntUa hi Latin and fiTst 
pubhsntd jij 1516. It is an tarly exantpU of tommmism 
aim was tmtaedtaltljf popitlar, being translattd vdo most 
nf the Eareptan langaagis. 

H e^y VIII tViis tuig of England when Thomas More, 
his ambassador in Flanders, heard from Raphael 
HyUii^ay of the happy island called Utopia. If die 
dearest and brightest mind of his age, who in ours has been 
made a saint, invented Hythloday and Utopia tliat tlicy 
might cany liis criticism of contemporary ideas, wliat matter? 
He gave to us a witty and pungent book, and a new word to 
mir language—Utopia, die ideal and unreachable country. 
On a certain day in the summer of 1515, Tiiomas More was 
coming out of the Church of Our Lady, m Antwerp, when he 
saw across tlic way his iriend Peter Giles talking with an 
elderly man, whose sunburnt face and carelessly worn cloak 
gave [um the look of a sailor. He had indeed sailed lar seas 
as presently appeared, but rather as wandering Ulysses, seetin'» 
strange encounters, than as a mariner earning his bread. His 
strangest talc (for what can be stranger in this woeful world 
^ virtuous commonwealth?) was told to 

T^oniM More and Peter Giles in the garden of More’s lodmug 
after dinner, on that summer aftemoon. ^ 

island of Utopia (said Hytliloday) is cresccnt-sliapcd 
and tilt horns of the crescent enclose a wide harbour where 
the sea flows ouictly and the winds are kept out. There arc 
d^g^ous rocb and perilous channels outside the harbour, 
which only the Utopians can safely pass, but once within it a 
smp may ndc at case. Ring Utopus, the long-ago conqueror 
who brought a wild people to perfect excellence in humanitv 
imd civil gcndcncss, made tlie land an island by cutting 
through fifteen miles of upland ground that joined it to tlie 
nc^hbouring continent. 

The dries of tliis island arc lai^ and fair, in all points 
fashioned and governed alike, but set not less than twenty-four 
miles apart. None of tlicm tries to enlarge its borders or 
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tTcspaM upon the cortJand and pastures that lie about it. Iq 
tills opcfi cauntry there are farmhouses, well built and pro¬ 
vided with all the tools of husbandry^ All dtuxos dwell in 
Lliem by tiinij. forty at a time, under the rule of tlse farmer and 
his wife; For it is lidd in Utopia tlmt cv^ery man should be 
CKpert in husbandry, lest food should grow scarce for Jack of 
skilled culture/. The farms are grouped by thirties under a 
headman or bailiff, who is called the Philarch, and superlntctids 
the come and go of citkens seiymg at the farms,/ TtUage^ 
cattle-breeding, and dsibcr-growing arc thus familiar to every 
man; and likew^ the nurture of poultry, which in Utopia is 
of a novel fasbloQ^ For ” (said Master Hythloday, and 
Timmai More records the marvel) “ the hens do not sit upon 
the but by keeping them in a certain equal heat they 

bring life into them and hatch them, and the chickens soon 
as they come out of the shell follow men and women instead 
of the hens,” 

Vcw horses are used in the fmtn work, most of them bckig 
kept to excrebe the young men in riding and feats of arms. 
Oxen are put to tJie work of ploughing and drawing carts, as 
willing to abide more labour than tliehorstj ihougti less good 
at a dtaii weight. Com is sown only for bread, as no ale is 
brcw'cd; for the Utopiaus drink wine made of grapes, apples 
or pcan, when thiy do not content themselves clear 
water- At die harv'cst season, men arc sent from the cities 
for the ingathering, and so many of them that the work is 
quickly done. 

It has been said that all the dtics of Utopia arc fashioned 
alike- So a description of Amaumte, die capitjd, tvill scrv c 
for them alb _ To Amaurotc three old and wise men go yearly 
Irocfi wery city to debate on national policy and iLukirs. li 
sUndbi upon the side ot a low hill above tht river Anyder, 
which is tiicic fully half a mile broad and widens as it flaws a 
further forty miles to the svan. The tides and tljc salt of the 
ocean do not reach as far as Amaurote, where the river runs 
fresh and pleasant below the city walls« A stone bridge of 
strong arches crosses die river at the end of the city whuJi is 
farthest Ihim the sea, so that ships can sail alongside the wall 
witiiout hindrance, full tu'o miles. The wall is high and 
strong and built of Stone, with many turrets upon it, and on 
every side of the dt>v save only where the river runs, there is a 
deep broad ditch belmv the v^.aU. The streets arc clean and 
handsome, Uic houses built close together, and at the back of 
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lUcm lie large gardens. Tile doors arc nwer locked, so that 
wlio so will may enter, for oDthing in the house is a man’s 
oxsTi, seeing that evea^ tenth year they cxcliange their houses 
by drawing lotsr They set great store by thw gardens, wlucli 
arc furnished so fully with all manner of fruit and Gowers 
tliat Master H^thloday said he had never seen gardens b^tet 
trinuned. In the making of these gardens they express the 
fashion of their own minds. For King Utopus, when lie 
prescribed the sliape and si7e of the city, left to posterity the 
pliant gamtshUig of it. ,\nd posterity has made fair gardens, 
and built comely houses tlune storeys high, in place of the 
rude huts thatched with straw of King Utopus* d^. 

The government of this commonwealth « by omcers called 
Syphogrants, chosen by the people with the approval of tlic 
Fnnce, who is elected oy the Syphogrants from among four fit 
and experienced men named by the people. Nothing touching 
ilte common weal is decreed until it has been, debated not less 
than threse days by the ollicctsi m council, where alone sudi 
matters may be argued. And it is further ordained that no 
matter may be a^ued on tlic day it is mootod, lest any man 
tvho has spoken his opinion in haste may fed bound to tnaiDtain 
it later (^ough it be never so Ul-ad\’ised) for consistency’s sake, 
being willing rather to do public harm than to hurt hia own 
conceit. 

It has been said that husbandry is a science common to all 
tlie people, both men and women, but besides husbandry each 
one icams another science as his proper craft. This is most 
commonly clothworkii^ in wool or flax, masonry, smidi's 
work or corpwtry. Tnere arc but few other occupations; 
none that minister to the vanities of life. For the garments of 
these islanders are of one kind and fashion, save that there 
are difTcrcnces between the man’s garment and the woman's, 
and between that of the married and the unmarried. This 
universal dress is pleasant to the eye and docs not in any sort 
impede tlic movements of the body. It serves comfortably for 
both summer and winter, witli no more than a cloak cast over 
it for warmth or for covering the coarse working dress ofleather 
tiiat lasts a man perhaps as long as seven yearsj The cloaks 
arc n'crytvhcre of the same colour and that the oatural colour 
of the wool. For in linen only whiteness, in wool only cleanli¬ 
ness, are legardcd, “ Not,” said Master Hythloday, turning lib 
black eyes repim'ingly upon Thomas More;, servant of the 
gorgeous Tudor king,' and upon Peter Giles, a merchant of 
P r 
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rich, beforred Antwerp, “ not as in some coiintries wc know, 
where a man may have four or five doth gowns of divers 
colours and many silk coats. As though he might be 
better happed against the cold by a blue coat than by a 
green! '* 

Evciy' family makes its own clothes, so there is none that lives 
by the tailor’s craft, as in countries where vain adornment is 
the custom. But every man must learn one trade, and every 
woman, too; the women, as the weaker sort, being put to the 
easier work, such os spinning and weaving. In general a 
follows his fatlier’s cr^ but if he have a mind tow'ards another 
he is adopted into a finily that pursues the craft he desires. 
The Syphogrants see to it that no man is idle, though none is 
wearieef with continual toil from dawn to dark. Tiiat is to 
live like slaves and not as free men, dion^h it is the fate of 
free workmen almost everywhere save in utopia. There the 
day is justly divided. Six hours are given to work and eight 
to sleep, ihc rest being bestowed as a man will, save only that 
he spend his time virtuously, as in hearing lectures (in svhich 
die Utopians take great delight), or in diriftily improving his 
understanding in some other sort. After supper there is play; 
but plav of honest kind. Dice and such pemteious games they 
do not know; but they have pleasant games, not unlike chess, 
and one in which vices contend with virtues, eicccedingly 
improving to tlie mind. 

In Thomas More’s England, in Peter Giles’s Flanders, the 
life of the labouring poor was harsh and toilsome, and beggars 
roved die country, asking charity at the monastery gates. 
The listeners may have looked grave at the tale of the Utopian 
six-hour day, for Hythlcxlay said; 

“ You must not think, for all that they labour so few hours, 
that the common^vcalth is poor. Not so. Consider how many 
idlers there arc in the countries you know, ^ch men, proud 
women, die vicious crowd of lacqueys and serving-men, lazy 
priests and monks, nobles and beg^rs—if you so considi you 
will find that the work of the country is done by fcw'cr men 
than you thought. If all diose do-notiiings were put to honest 
crafts—and in Utopia there are none other—you can suppose 
with w'hat plenty the land would be furnished.” * * 

Yet cv'cn in Utopia there arc some who do not labour_tlie 

old, the infirm, those who are proved fit for the rarer labour 
of the mind (though if one of these prove later unfit he is plucked 
back into the company of the artificers). Tliis is reg^cd as 
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the more sbAmefiil in that the Utopians reckon the felicity of 
this life to consist in tUc exercise of me mind and the garnishing 
of the same. ' 

In order tliat the number of the people should not decrease 
or increase above measure It is ordained that no household 
shall contain less than ten children, or more than sixteen about 
tlic age of thirteen years. This proportion can be obscn’cd 
by putting children from the more prolific families into the 
households that arc slower to increase. In regard to the 
population of the cities, if it grow unwieldy in one city a part 
of It is transferred to a city where it is scant, and if by ill-hap 
the people of the w'hole island multiply beyond reason, a 
number of citiaens arc chosen from each city anti a new 
city builded For them on any land that a neighbour country 
has l^'ing idle. Should the neighbour country accept this 
mildly, all is well, but should it resent the newcomers Uie land 
is taken by force of arms. " For the Utopians count this a 
re^onablc cause of if any people hold a piece of ground 
void and vacant, keeping others from the use of it that ought 
llicrcby to be nourished and relieved.” 

The cities are divided into four quarters, and in the midst 
of each quarter there is a market-place with storehouses, from 
whence the father of a family fetches what his household needs, 
without payment, without exchange or pledge. For why 
should anytliing be denied him, seeing that there is abundance 
of all things? no man will take more than he needs 

when he knows his needs will always be satisfied. Hard by the 
storehouse is (he market, where fruit and herbs, bread, meat 
and fowl may be had in plenty. It is tlie cleanly custom to 
slaughter beasts for food outsloe the city at appointed places 
where running water may be had for washing the meat. The 
butchers are always bond-servants, for the Utopians hold that 
tlic killing of beasts causes little by little the gentlest aifectioD 
of our nature, whic h ts pi tifulness, to perish In us, and tlicreforc 
th^ think it unfitting work for a free man. 

For the due care of the sick they have four hospitals outside 
each city, so wide and ample that they seem like four little 
towns. In these hospitals the sick need not lie too close, and 
so in discomfort, and they which suffer from contagious disease 
(which is wont to creep from one to another) can be laid far 
apart from the rest. The ho^itals arc well appointed with 
everything necessary to health and good diet, and skilled 
physicians are in constant attendance. No man is sent thither 
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agiimt Iiij but thcnc h eio sick person th^t would not 
rather lie there than at home. 

It is the custotn of those who live io the cities to dine toeethcr 
in halU appointesi for the purpose. At the set hour of ainner 
and supper the whole Syphograotyj or ward^ assembles in 
their hall, suuunciiicd by the sound of a hrazeu trumpet^ save 
only the sick and those who for other good reason are unable 
to come. No man is forbid to dine at home, yet none does so 
witlinglyj for it were folly to dras a bad dinner at home when 
good Tare may be had near at hand m the halL All the 
laborious tasks of prraaration am done by bondmen, but the 
women of every family take turns in cooking and arranging 
the meals, The company sits at three tables or more, young 
and old mingled, so that the wise converse of the elder, whi^ 
is never harsh or tutorial, benefit the younger and the 
freshness of youth may enliven the old. The men sit on 
bcnchet against the wall, the women oppodee, which n^es 
it the more easy to withdraw without disturbance of others if 
a woman with child should feel the pangs of labour come 
upon her suddenly. 

The nurmig mothers sit apart with their infants in a pari our 
appointed for them and all the children under five years old. 
Tliis parlour is never^ without fire and clean water, nor yet 
without cradle in which the child may be laid at will. Every 
mother nurses her own ehild, excret death or disabifity prevent. 
In such a case, the wives of the Syphogranu seek out a foster- 
mother, any woman who is able proffering herself at once ’ 
for this kind of beneficence is much praised and the foster- 
child cv^ after treats his purse as if she were his mother. The 
other children, all, that is^ above the age of five, either wait 
on ihdr elders at table, or, if too^ young to do this, stand by 
in silmce, taking what food is given them* Food is served 
fm5t to tlie old and theu in order of age to the younger folk. 
They b^pn each meal by reading from some worthy book^ but 
tlic reading is short that none may fed it burdensome, and 
though the elders may discourse of what is read they are carcfiil 
to hear the opinions of the younger men, as the freedom of the 
nccasionuniooscs their wit- j Dinna* is short; supper somewhat 
longer, for after supper comes recreation and sleqj, which 
allows of good digcstioii, and after dinner comes work. At 
BOpperr, too, tfa^ have music, and for further delight they bum 
spices and sprinkle sweet scents abroad. For they think no 
pleasant thing need be forbidden, so it be innocent 
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Thtre is little traveHiDg from place to place. Any who 
would visit another city must first get iesivB of his Syphogtam, 
and no man goes alonCf hut in a company, bearing letters of 
permission which likewise prescribe the dav of rciurn. They 
are given a wagon and a bond-servant to onve the oxen, hut 
they seldom use it, save there be women in the party, for they 
need carry no provisioni Wherever they tarry they arc 
welcome, but should they tarry longer than a day in any place 
man must work there among those of his ovm craft, and 
in whatsoever part of the country he comes, there is no food 
given to him until he has done a morning's work or as much 
as is commo^y done before supper. There is so little approval 
of idle wandering, that if a man wishes even to walk in the 
fields outside his own city be must have tiic consent of his 
father and his wife. “ As there arc neither wine-taverns nor 
ale-houses, nor other haunts of vice,” said the traveller, who 
hsd voyaged from less virtuous lands, ” they are driven to 
more laudable pastimes, willy-nilly.” 

And it is by no mcam the only matter in which Utopia 
surpasses the countries of Europe. In More’s England, men 
who have toiled their life through with spade and mattock 
for hard fare and small wage may perish miserably of hnngcr, 
and soldiers broken in the w-ars beg their bread, ” Your vay 
sheep,” said Master Hytbloday, fixing his dark regard upon 
King Henry’s ambassador, “ your sheep that were wont to be 
80 medt and tame, have become so ^at dcvoureis that they 
swallow do^vn the vc^ men themseh^cs. For your rich nobles 
leave no ground for tillage, but enclose ail into pasture. They 
throw down houses and leave all desolate^ so that your 
husbandmen must trudge away from their accustomed homes, 
with their wives and children; for one sbepherti can mind 
many sheep on tiic land that employed many husbandmen. 
And when these outcast men have wandered till all be spent, 
what can they do but steal and be hanged? It is otherwise 
in Utopia, where, seeing that all men be partners equally In 
the commonwealth, none is needy.” 

In Utopia what is lacking in one part of the cowntiy is 
supplied oy the abundance of another, so that tlie whole 
island is as it were one household. Only when they have Imd 
up enough fbr next year’s store do they convey their graioi, 
wool, madder, wood, purple-dyed skins, honey, fiax and other 

g oods into foreign lands, where they give a seventh part of 
hem to the poor, selling the rest at a moderate price, and 
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bringing home (besides gold and silver) iron, which is their 
only ladt. By these means they liavc great abundance of all 
diings needfu! for life, and of treasure plenty to succour them 
in sudden jeopardy, when they use it to hire foreign soldiers, 
whom tlicy pay very highly. » , 

Save in mis respect they have none but the basest uses for 
gold and silver, ^teeming tiicm of Cur less value dian iron. 
For to gold and silver Nature has given no sen'icoablcness, if 
the folly of men had not exalted them for their rarity. Nature, 
lil« a tender mother, has placed the best and most necessary 
things where all may reach their goodness^the air, the water, 
the earth itself—and has hidden fartliest from us the vain 
unprofitable things, such as gold and silver and precious stones. 
The Utopians, judging their several values as no other people 
m the world judges them, eat and drink from glass and earthen 
vessels, finely shaped though of small cost, and use gold and 
Sliver for the meanest household pots and for the ft iters of 
criminals. They hang rings of gold in the cars of felons and 
set diadems on their heads in sign of infamy, contrary to the 
custom of those nations who crown with diem their roval 
princes. They do, indeed, deck their youug children mth 
pearls and precious stones, thinking that only those of tender 
years should care for such trifling toys, ana the children as 
they grow east them by of their own accord, as our children 
cast away their dolls. 

” Touching this matter of gold and gems,” said Master 
Raphael, “ the Ambassadors of tlic Anemolians came to the 
country while I was there.*' Knowing hale of the Utopians 
save that they wore all the same fashion of dress and that very 
homely, the ambassadors supposed them to lack wliat they 
not display. They thought, therefore, to dazzle the poor 
Utopians and to show themselves the emissaries of a great and 
nch nation by atdriug themselves in silks of gorgeous colour 
and cloth-of^old, >vim chains of gold abput their necks and 
caps sewn with pearls. The Utopians, •Swarming into the 
streets to see (hem, bowed courteously to the ambassadors' 
seivan^, taki^ them, in their stuff coats, for the ambassadors, 
and the arabassadois, tricked out with gold and sills for 
p^ns m attendance. A child who saw baubles he had'cast 
aside but lately sticking m the ambassadors' caps, plucked at 
m mother's goism and cried out, “ Look, mother, at the arcat 
uWmt wcanng pearls as though he were sdU a hafcj" 

Hush, son, said the mother, think he be the amb^a- 
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dor’s fool." Some of tlic ^^iseheads said that the chains of 
^old and gems were too slight—that the hond-serv'aiits "vs'ho 
wore them would breah them easily. 

The killing of harmless ariimaJs for sport they utterly despise, 
WTiy Is there more pleasure to be fdt, they ask, when a dog 
pursues a liarc thaji^ when a dog runs after a dog, seeiiig that 
one thing is done Ln both cases, namely, running? If the 
slaughter and tearing in pieces of the creature d^ghts you, 
the w'eak taken by the strong, the timid by the fierce, you should 
rather be moved with pity than with pleasure- Therefore 
tlicy leave hunting as they leave butchers' work, to their bondo 
servants, as unworthy of tree men. Hunting they account the 
Vfotser work, because the hunter seeks only the pleasure of an 
innocent creature's death, whereas a butcher kills of necessity. 
There arc, nevertheless, lawful pleasures of tlic body: 
steadfast quiet health, llie refreshment of food and drink, the 
strength and nimbJencas of the limbs. They ihctnsclvcs are 
light and quick of body, and stronger tlian you would suppose 
from their stature, which is but middling^ and tliough tneir 
soil is not vety fertile, nor their climate kindly, they use such 
temperance of diet and behaviour and so carefully till and care 
for thdr fields that no people enjoys greater plcntv of the 
firiits of the earth or better health of body. 

When the work of their hands is finished, the better son 
give their leisure to leamitig. Until Master Hythloday and 
his companions came there they were not acquainted with 
the pliilosopby^ of Greece, but they had discovered for them¬ 
selves much wisdom, especially in the science of astronomy. 
They arc ingenious in the invention of instruments for observing 
the movements of the stars, but of astrology or the vain wimr r 
of didnation thereby, they make no use. They hold many of 
the ideas concerning the origin of the world that our ancient 
philosophers have propounded and in debating the nature of 
tlie soul and the meaning of goodness they mive concluded 
that the soul is immortal and by God’s bountiful mercy set 
towards ultimate felicity. They think that evil deeds will be 
punished and good rewarded after this life, but none among 
them mortify and mutilate the body in the hope of sustaining 
the soul, for they count it folly that a man should deny 
himself happiness if it udll not later prove hurtful to Mmst^ 
or auotlier. Nature, they say, bids us be gentle to our fellows, 
but does not therefore command us to be cruel to ourselves, 
though in taking our pleasure we must not stand in the way 
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of another man obt^ning his. They hold that happiness docs 
not lie m all and any pleasure but only in that which is honest* 
The pcjii'crie flickering enticements of mere desire^ the gauds 
of worldly honours, they esteem as out^de the bounds of 
happinc^p ^To vie Avith one another as to who shall w-^r the 
finer coat tlicy tliink childishness* Why should a fine-spun 
thread be thoughc better than a coarscg seeing that both came 
from the back of a sheep? Will it comfort your hisajt in sorrow 
to have meu bow the knee before yoa? Not so. Happiness, 
like is life ordered according: to natute, the desiring 

:md refusing of thir^ in the light of high reason^ which kindles 
in man a love of Uod *3 divine majesty that has endowed ns 
with knowledge of good and evil. 

“ 'Ibey are genilc, cheerful and intelligent, delighting m 

E i and comely pleasures,^* Master Raphael said, as the 
owa lengthened in the walled garden and the turfed biank^ 
grew cool and more evenly gr«n. “ Bui tliey prefix the excr* 
dse of the mind to bodily labourj though at they 
can endure it hardily* When T spolu to them of Greet 
liicrature they very earnestly asked me to instruct them in the 
language, and, though I had little hope tliat many of them 
would profit, 1 did so^ chat 1 might not ^em ungradous. I 
soon perceived by their diligence that 1 should not labour in 
vain. They quickly learned to fashion the letters and to 
pronounce the woras* and they studied Moth such under¬ 
standing that In less tlian a year the forwardest of them could 
read the simpl^t Greek authors without diSiculty. 1 have 
thought that tJjcir nation iMy derive distantly fi-om the Greeks, 
because thdr speech, which in manv respects is not unlike 
Peraauj show's divers tokens of a Greek origin, as in the namei 
of their cities and thdr magistrates. When 1 went thither for 
the foorth time I took with me, instead of merchandise, a great 
bundle of books; the most of Plato and Aristotle, and 
Thcoph^tus, though this, I am sorry to say, was imperfect. 
For wliUe we were aboard ship a marmcMct chanced upon the 
book and playing with it wantonly plucked out severai Icavs 
and tore uicm to pieces. They set great store by Plutarch, 
and were delighted w'ith the quips and jests of Lucian. Of the 
poets they have Homer, Euripedes and Sophocles, in the 
small Aldmc type. We took wth us, alio, the smaller works 
of Galen, for though no nation under heaven has less need of 
physic than they, none honours the science of media nc more.” 
Besides bringing to the Utopians the wisdom of Greece, 
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Mastw Hythloday was able to mti'oduce to them the arts of 
printing and papermaking. He was imperfectly instructed in 
IxrtJi, but they proved so quick to understand tliat they soon 
learned, widi some pains, to make paper and type, though 
formerly they had written upon skins and the bark of tre«. 
They are always willing to learn of any stranger who ettntea 
into theu* country, and make eapecialiy w'clcomc one tvho is 
expert in any art or rich in learning. 

The boud^servants tvhom they use for die baser tasks (as 
butchery and the heavier labour of die kitchen) are not 
enslaved prisoners taken in battle, but persons condemned for 
heinous oficnces. They sometimes buy the offenders of other 
natio^ for this purpose and there axe' likewise poor folk who 
have fled from harsh treatment elsewhere and willingly become 
bondmen of the Utopians, These they treat with great 
lundness, and if any w^h to depart they do not hold liim against 
bis will, nor send him away empty-handed. They do not 
make bond'iervants of the children of bondmen, for every man 
among them is bom free. 

Their women axe not married before eighteen years of age 
and tlic rocri must be four years older. If either man or woman 
has lain witli another btforo marriage, the sinner is sharply 
punished, and the head of the household to which he belong^ 
13 admonished as lacking care and dxcumspectioii. In cho^ng 
wife or husband they have one other custom that seemed to 
the strangers from Europe singular, but not uuwbc. A dl^rcct 
matron is called upon to show the tvoman nokt.'d before her 
wooer and a discreet man show's the wooer nsiked to the 
woman. For they wonder much at other nations who in 
buying a colt will sec him stripped of saddle and hamm test 
there be a hidden gall or sore, but in choosing a wife are willing 
to judge her by scaredy more than a handhreadtb, seeing no 
more of her but only b^ face. And all men are not so sage 
as to be content with virtue in an ill^made casket. 

The Utopians, unlike most nations in that part of the world, 
have but one wfe apiece. The more need, therefore, to be 
careful in Uie choice of her. For only unfaithfulness can break 
the bond of marriage or else some intolerable waywardutss of 
either party, and once divorced the guilty may not marry 
another spouse. For a husband to put away his wife for no 
other cause but age or the &Uure of bodily health is regarded 
» extreme cruelty, seeing that to do so is to cast off one who 
is in need of help and Comfort. Adultcrcis they punish with 
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^tt'Ous bondage, though by r^entance and amendment of 
Jifc thc>' may win pardon. Other oHcnces are punished 
according to dieir dc^ce of heinousness, at the discretion of 
the coundl, there being no penalty fixed by Jaw for such anti 
such a crime. > The penalty is In general bondage, not death, 
for thw hold strait bondage to be no less grief to the offender 
and of some use to the common weal tli, which can exact no 
labour from a dead man. And tlicse bondmen may witli 
diligence and padcucc win release and the forgiveness of their 
fdbw^ which in the grave could not have reached them. 

In England,” said Raphael Hythloday, " you hang many 
men evTcry )'ear for robbery or riot w ho are driven thereto by 
hunger, and many more who commit murder because they 
know ^at mere robbery has the same punishment, and, as the 
prove rb says, it is as well to be hanged for a sheep as for a 

They do not only tvarn thdr p^ple from evil by punlsh- 
toent, but they allure them to rirtuc by setting up in the 
market-place the statues of men who have been l^nc^ctors to 
the cowiinonwcaJth. They live together lovdngly. For no 
magistrate is haughty or threatening. “ Fathers ” they are 
tailed and like fatliers they use the erring and the poor. They 
Iiare no wmbob of power to daunt the multitude. Even the 
jinncc is known from tlic commonalty not by a crosvn or robe 
of state, but by a little sheaf of corn carried before him. They 
have no long and complex code of laws, thinking that the law 
^ould be so plain that the unlearned may undemtand it 
hor this reason also they have no lawyers who subtly dispute 
poiuts of law' to die contusion of the simple. They make no 
alliances with otficr countries (which so oftcu arc concluded 
broken and renewed), thinyng that nature enjoins love 
lictwccn man and man and tliat whosoever is not bound by 
love of his fcllowmen is not likely to be bound by leagues and 
treaties, wbeh, though knit up with oaths and soicn^ty arc 
nvade void by dishonest reading of thdr meaning. Nations 
m thar dealings with each other, use a craftiness and deceit 
which, if it w^c practised by private men, would be cried 
out upon as dctatable. And why should tiarions, because 
they areseparati^ by a nver or a Uttle hiU, think themselves 
bom adversaries ? 

War, contrary to the ^tom of other peoples, is held in no 
honour among the Utopians. They daily practise themselves 
Jjoth men and women, m the cscrcisc and discipline of arms' 


save in defence of tlieir countty or 
to dehv^ from tyranny an oppressed people, if their help is 
asked. And they do not rejoice in bloodshed, prcfcrritiir to 
vanquish their enemies, if it be possible, by cuiming poIitJca] 
moves. For brute force, they my, is the weapon of brutes 
alone. And if they can bring about by any means the deatli 
ot the memy’s leaders they count it a worthy deed, because 
by the death of a few the lives of many innocent people, dri^'cn 
to war by the will of their leaders, may be saved. , They no 
Iras pjty the common people in their enemies’ country than in 
m^r own. .^nd th^ send no man to war against his will, 
behewi^ that the faint-hearted tvill do no mannil part himself 
be an occasion of cowardice in others. Eut if Utopia 
lUeif he attacked they put these timorous ones {prot'ided they 
be not infirm of body) on shipboard among the boldest of their 
men, or set them to man the walls of the cities, where, because 
there is no chance of flight, they may forget fear. For many 
nm« ettreme necessity turns cowards into brave men. In 
battle, when battle must be, w'ivcs stand at their husbands’ side 
and ^cir kinsfrtlk about them; all whom nature has bound 
together mutuaUy succouring each other. They arc stubborn 
fighters, disdaining to give back an indi, and that fear which 
often Vi'eaJtcns the men of otlicr nations—^namely, the thought 
tbeir cliildrcn to poverty—has no power over them 
w'ho know that the commonivcalth mokes every man’s liveli¬ 
hood safe, Their armour is strong, and so easy in the wearing 
tliat it is not tuiwieldy even for swimmirtg. And tliey have 
many ingenious engines of war, which they keep very secredy, 
are merciful in victory, slaying no man unarmed, unless 
he be a spy and forbearing to waste or ravage the land. 

There are diverse rtligtonj in Utopia. Some worship the 
sun, some the moon, some a great and good man that once 
lived on earth. But tlic wisest hold that there is a certain 
Power unknoivn, everlasting and incomprehensible, whose 
virtue is disoosed throughout the world. Him they call the 
Father of all. Even those who follow another religion share 
this belief in a chief and almighty God, maker and ruler of 
the worid, whom in their tongue th^ey caU Mythra. .And they 
seem little by little to be casting off the baser superstitions and 
to agree in the religion of the wisest among them. Moreover, 
w hen the travcllm spoke to them of Christ, they accepted his 
godhead with wiliingncss and joy, finding it an apt consum¬ 
mation of tbdr ow'n philosophy. Many of th em were baptized 
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into the Christian &ith, but those who hold it do not constrain 
tht;sc who do not. The)' Uite rdJgious exdusivcness so little 
that one of Hythloday's company, who w'cnt about proclaiming 
that all religions save that of C^st were wicked, and devilish, 
was sent out of the country as a raiser up of dissensionjC For 
ev'cr since King Utoj)U3* day, they have held that every man 
shall follow what religion he will fso he do it peaceably), and may 
try to bring others to his opinion, so he do it without harsh 
rebuke:.'^ King Utopus, believing that truth must prevail, did 
not prescribe one form of faith for his people, save only that he 
straitly charged them not to have so base an opinion of the 
dignity of man as to think that the soul dies with the body, or 
that there is no divinity concerned to shape our ends. For 
this reason, they mourn only those who die unwillingly and tn 
despair, thinking they shall not be welcome to G^. But the 
man who flies in peace they follow to the grave with joyous 
dnmng, sharing the joy of him who, when filled of God, ran 
to Him gladly. 

They think the contemplation of nature and the praise of 
God’s wonders theran very acceptable to Him. But none 
turns apart from life’s labour to this end alone. Idleness they 
abhor. Some, therefore, attend on the sick, some fell wood, 
dig turf, mend the highways, labouring for the good of others 
wiflin^y, neither reproving the lives of their fellow-men nor 
glorying in their own. There be two sects of these rdigious- 
minded. One abstains from the eating of meat and lives 
celibate. The other, though no less desirous of labour in ^e 
common cause, cats meat and accepts matrimony, the fim as 
making them liardier to labour, the second as a service to the 
country by the procreation of children. Their priests are 
men of very holy life, and therefore few—not more 
thirteen in each dty. Both childhood and youth are instructed 
by tlicm, they endeavour heardty to pul good thoughts 
into tlic minds of children, while they be pliant and tender 
which may tend to the common weal when they grow older! 
For ideas once rooted in children remain with all their 
life. There are women-priests, but very few, and none but 
widows and old women, and the mcn-pricsts may marry if 
tlw will. 

They keep holy the first and last day of every month and 
year, and their churches, which are of fine and curious work¬ 
manship. arc very targe:, though somewhat darL This U not 
due to ignorance, but to the belief that over much light dis- 
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pcRcs mcn’j thoughts, whereas in a dim Heht thought is more 
^ily concentrated. There is nothing in Oidr ceremonies nor 
in the church itself peculiar to one form of belief. No image of 
any god ii to be seen, so that every man may be free to conceive 
God after what likeness he will, though all call upon Him by 
the one name of Mythra. They kill no hving beast in sacrifree, 
thinking that the merdfut God has no dcUght in blood and 
daughter, and gave life to the b(»st3 that they should rejoice 
in it, even as man himsdf. They do not disdain to burn 
incense and other sweet savours, and they light a great numbtr 
of tapen, not supposing any of this gear to be pTeasing to the 
chvine nature, but because by such sweet savours and burnlug 
light men feel themsdivts secretly lilted up towards devoutness •, 
as likewise by the music that accompanies ihdr worship. 

There was much else that Thomas More would have liked 
to know concerning the perfect commonwealth, but peredving 
that Master Hythj^ay was tired, and observing lus ^arpness 
in criticism (which commonly is accompanied by a sh^ 
resentment of bdng criticized), he led the way to the house 
and supper, saying they would talk more ofUtonia on another 
occasion. But the occasion did not come. Thomas More 
went home to England and wrote down the talc Raphad had 
told him. Only one thing, as he found when he came to wTite, 
Raphad had not told, namely, in what part of the world 
Utopia lies. He had begun to speak of it, indeed, but, at the 
moment, one of More’s servants came with a message, dis¬ 
tracting fail .'ittention, and Peter Giles, by reason of a cold 
caugbt (he regretfully supposed! aboard ship, coughed at that 
very instant so loudly that he lost what Raphad was saying. 
They resolved to question Raphad when he returned to Europe 
{for he was gone again on his far voyage). 

But they never [earned where Utopia is situate. Perhaps 
^phad never _ returned. Perhaps—as die name Utopia 
in English means' Nowhere—he had never been there. 


THE REPUBLIC 

By PIATO 

Any digest of a work so <losilyhtit as this famous di&hgug 
piust Ktctssoiilj emit maay esstatials^ 'thus tht famous 
Apologue of tht in Book VII is not mciadtd for 

teasom of space. It is ho^d that readers may he etKouraged 
by this foretaste to read the otiginal. 

A PTERNWN at ilie Piraeus, seaport of ancient Athens. 

Against the lirnpid blue back^ound of the Aegean Sea 
JL Vfilc the processions in honour of the goddess Diana. 
Among the holiday makers going towards tJic city is a tigorous, 
middle-aged man with a broad, powerful brow and a kindly, 
rather flat face. It is Socrates, idol of the youths of Atlicus, 
and truly thc^ " ™de, philosopher and friend With him 
walks his pupil, Glauaon. 

Even now, front the throng behind, a group of young tnen, 
catching sight of turn ahead, hurry forward, and, dosing round 
him, make it impossible for Socrates to proceed- 

One among them, Polemarchus, persuades Socrates and 
Glaucon to return with them to the house of his father 
Cephclus. ’ 

Here it was, in the cool marble hall of the country villa 
looking out between pillars on thesvide sweep of the sea, among 
the eager, flushed young men, that Plato imagines Socratta 
pro]iounding the immortal conception of the ideal state and the 
ideal man. 

Their andent host, Cephdus, sUTrts the discussion by a chance 
remark about justice. But when he is asked by Socrates to 
define justice, he goes out to attend asacriEccand leaves bis 
son, Polemarchus, to speak in his place. 

Viinous dchnitions are put fonvard by the young men, such 
as, “justice means rtstoringto everybody what is due to him ” 
and “justice is the interest of the stronger”. The second 
definition wtu proposed by Thrasymachus, an impetuous 
young man. He enters into a vehement comparison between 
the just and the unjust man, striving to make out that the latter 
» not only far letter off materiaUy but is also a much happier 
man. As an illustration he takes injustice in its most tcmble 
form- 
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This fonn is a dcspoiism, which proceeds not by small 
but by wholcsiilc, in hs open or IhauduJcnt appro- 
pnauon of die property of others, whether it be saerrf or 
profane, public or private; perpctuatitiB offences, which if 
a person commits m detail and is found out, he becomes liable to 
a penalty and mcuis deep disgrace. But when a man not only 
seiKW the property of his j'elJow-dtizens but captures and 
enslave their persons also, instead of those dishonourable 
uilra, he is cal ed happy and highly favoured by aiJ who hear 
ol the comprehensive injustice which he has WToucht Tor 
when people abuse injustice, they do so because they are afraid 
not of committing it, but of sniTcring it.” ’ 

“ After deluging our ears like a badung-man with this copious 
and unbroken flood of words ”, Thrasymachus was for taking 
Jus leave, but the others make him stay to hear out Socrate*' 
nnswer* 


Before Socrata starts m his task of refutation, Glaucon tries 
lurUicr to establish tlic rather dogmatic position that Thraff»^ 
machus !i^ sought to hold. Glaucon, m order to draw tfie 
™ niastcr, puts a caic for injustice by means 

ot the fable 01 Gvges, This man was a shepherd who found a 
ring that made the wearer invisible. Thestorjf teUs how^ Gre« 
imni^iaidy ^vent to court, seduced tlic king^s irife and mur¬ 
dered ihc king. Since he was invisible and could not be found 
out, all considerations of justice wem by die board. Would 
not, Glaucon the just and die unjust man both behave in 

a similar way^ that is to say, an unjust way, if they poMosed 
tliat magic nng? Justice, m short, is a compromise for die 
nccKsnics of social Efc. 

SocratK h now told to go ^cad idth his cotifmation. He 
asks that he may be aUowcd, since the inquirv is likely to prove 
arduous, to examine first where justice is found in the state, nnd 
narrow down die srardi to the individual 
Permission is granted, and Socrates proceeds to trace the 
growdi of a statc^ starling with the primitive needs of men that 
bring them together, sorting them out into the oceupatiooi 
they arc brat fitted for—one binng a builder, anodicr a husband¬ 
man, a third a weaver, and so on. As the state groMr-s, more 
occupations will spring up. Eventually, it will scarcely be 
possible for the state to do Avitiiout imports. Thus a mcrctiaia 
class will come into being. To provide for the ejcchange of 
poods a currency must be instituted and public markets for buy¬ 
ing and Sidling. A retail trade will arise, and there will be a 
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rlass of shDpkMpcPs, Besides aJI these, some persons whose 
mental qualifications do not fit them to be associates of the 
jmduccra, ardsans and bartcreis, will be employed as hir ed 
labourers. 

At this point, where the people still live simply, without 
luxuries of any kind, Socrates believes the ^ood state has 
been aitamcd. He is about to search for justice in it, when 
Glaucon objects that the state he has constructed is fit only for 
swine to live in. “Very well,” says Socrates, “ if yon wish it 
80, we will change it f^m a simple to a bloated state. Perhaps 
then we shall find justice injustice more easily.” ho 
Socrates goes on to enntnerate the various needs of 
who have ceased to be contented with the prime necessities of 
life; now they want in addition painting, embroidery, gold, 
ivory, music, articles ol finery for the women. Gradficadon ol 
these increased appetites will mean great addition to the 
population. There will come a time when tlic state tvill be 
forced to expand and take its ndghhour's territory. But this 
means war, and the .addition of another ci^, the soldiers . 

Now the perfect state in these conditions must needs have for 
its raardians, that is to say, for its nilers and its soldiers, the 
pcncctly educated man. The guardians, as distinct fiotn the 
producers, tradesmen and tabourcra, are the cream of the 
community. “Then,” says Soemtes, “in our judgment the 
man whose natural gi^ promise to make him a perfect guardian 
f»f the .state will be pliilosophical, high-spirited, ssrifl-footed, and 
strong.” 

How is he to be educated to liilfil tins ideal ? Socrates de¬ 
scribes the education of the guardian. First, religious in¬ 
struction. “ God,” Socrates alfirms, “ inasmuch as he is 
^ood, cannot be the cause of all things. On the contrary, he 
IS tlie author of only a small pari oT human affairs ; of the 
larger part be is not the author: for our evil things far out¬ 
number our good tiling.” It follows that many acts ascribed 
to the gods by the poet Homer, as for instance their iramoriity, 
their jealousy, and their vengefulncss, create a harmful im- 
pres-siun of deity. And so poets in the ideal state must rcoresent 
God as the author only of ' 

Then Socrates goes on to describe ilie importance of har¬ 
mony. that [5 to say music and poet^, and of gymnastic, and 
the manner in which these two subjects must tone the whole 
man to a perfect concord of his faculties. The poetry that is 
taught Uic young guardians must be narrative, or epic, as 


distinct from inutatlvc, or dramatic. Socrates bcllcvs tfiat 
drama is bad lor the formatlon of a soldier’s mind, because the 
author translates himself as it tvere into all his variom characters, 
some of whom arc bad, some ridiculoiis, some of mean callings, 
and because he rep^cnis passions and emotions, wailings of 
vvomei^ greed and licentiousness. 

Music must be simple and such as stirs to noble endeavour or 
philcBophical tranquillity. Music, to Soemtes, is of prime 
importance,^" because rhythm and harmony sink most deeply 
into the recesses of the soul, and take most powerful hold on it, 
hrinffing graccfulrtcss in their train 

music is to the mind, so is gymnastic to the body. 
Vet the two citcrdscs arc not to be s^arated, as if soul and 
body did not interact oneupontheo iher, Music and gymnastic 
arc m^t to temper the nvo eJements in a noble nature, mettle, 
or spiritedness and philosophy. Without tlie two supple¬ 
mentary aids, either mettle or mind would tend to become 
dominant and lead to roughness or inactivity. 

Philosophy consists in the harmony of the mind irith the 
eternal realities. To acquire the philosophical attitude that 
looks upwards at first priunples, at the ultimate reality UKtead 
of at the images and changing shapes of things, we must first 
be able to disdnguisii the appearance from the substance. 

Tliere are two worlds, that visible to the eye only, and that 
which can be perceived only hy the intellect, or the eye of 
reason, ^ch world fails into ttvo parts: that visible to the 
eye contains: least certain, ttmgfs, that is to say, shadows and 
rtdlccdons; more ccrtaiii, substances themselves that make the 
reflections or cast the shadows. The world that is perceived 
only by the intellect is revealed to us firstly and with least 
certain^ by W'ay of reasoning from an hypothesis to a condu- 
sion. This is the geometrical method, and (or purpose of 
iUustradon it cniplo)^ oHccls visible to the eye, that is to say, 
lines. Secondly, the intellcctud world is rcach^ by tlic process 
of pure reason, without the aid of any material dlustradons; 
its objects arc first principles from which unerring condusions 
may be deduced, 

Socrates goes on to show how, corresponding with the four 
divisions of the two worlds, there are four mental states: 
Gonjecturc, Belief, Undcistanding, Reason. He uses sytii- 
bolism to explain four stages. The first stage b to be able 
easily to disdngubh shadows and reflections; tins is the 
conjectura! stage, Next to believe tliat reflections are made by 
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solid bodies; Uiisis thcstageofbdief. He who pises his head 
to the heaven, the moon and stars symbolizes his mdonaJ ap¬ 
proach to reality, and die sun itself represents the supreme 
goed. For, as Socrates says, “ the essential Form of the Good 
K the highest object of science; this essence, by blending with 
jiKt things and all other created objects, renders them useful and 
advantageous. , ,. - 

Noiv that Socrates has revealed the nature of the highest 
realitj', which is also the highest good, and the object of 
philosophy, he shows how tlic guardians of his ideal state, and 
especially those of them who arc selected on account of th^ 
special aptitude for rde as apart from protfdmt must be in¬ 
structed in this science. 

The qualities a philosopher must possess are tliese: (i) an 
eager desire for the knowledge of all real exisience; (a) hatrcrl 
of fabdio^ and devotion to truth; (3) contempt for all sensual 
pleasures; (4] indifference to money; (3) high-mindedness and 
generosity; (6) justice and gentleness; (7) a quick under¬ 
standing and good memory; (8) a musical, regular, and 
hamiomous dispositioiL 

The training of the philosopher mast consist of the abstract 
sciences that train the r^isoning element in the soul and 
quicken tlic intellectual vision arithmetic, geometry, astronomy 
considered as the abstract science of motioii, harmonica^ and 
dialectics, or the study of real existence. 

Such must be the education of the rulers. To the objection 
that philosophers arc found to be inept in public affmrs and to 
shun them, Socrates answers that this diffidence is not in¬ 
herent in the pliilosophcr as such; he has been brought to 
despbiC public offices by observing the class of opportunists who 
ftJl them. 

Now* that Socrates has built up his ideal state, with its nilcrt, 
its auxiliaries or soldiers, its membets who are occupied in 
agriculture, crafb ^d trade, he pencdvcs that one thing is 
needful to cement it, ns it were, and to prevent the three 
classes from hcconiing embroiled with one another or indis- 
triminatcly intermixed. He prapuses that a myth about the 
origin of men should be inculcated in the consciousness of all 
the constituent memhen, even of the rulers, if that be possible, 
it will be a lalscliood, but a golden ’* falsehood, leading to the 
people’s own 

** I shall try to persuade first the rulers themselves and the 
military class, and after them the rest of the city, that when 
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were tmnlftg and instructing ihem^ tJicy only fancied, 
as in dreams, that all this was happening to them and about 
them, while in reaKty they were in course of formation and 
training in the bowels of the earth, where they themselves* tlieif 
armour^ and tlic rest of their equipment ivere manufactured, 
and from whence, as soon as they were thoroughly elaborated^ 
tlie earth, their motlier, sent them up to the surface; and, 
consequently^ that they ought now to take thought for the 
land in svhiGh they dwdl, as their mother and nurse, and repel 
all attacks upon it, and fed lowards their brother eitistens as 
brother children of the soil^ 

shall tell our people, in mythical lau^age: You are 
doubtless all brethrcti, as many as inhabit tnc dty, but the 
Gtxl who created you mixed gold in the composiiion of such 
of you as arc qualified to rule, which givis them the highest 
value; while in the auxiharies he itiade silver an ingredient, 
assigning iron and copper to the culdvators of the soil and the 
other workmen, llierefore, inasitiuch as you arc all related 
to one another, although your children ^-dJl generally resemble 
tlicir parents* yet sometimes a golden parent will produce a 
silver cliUd, and a silver parent a golden child* and so oa, 
each producing any. The rulere therefore have received this 
in charge fir^t and above all from tlie gods, to observe notlhng 
more closely, in their character of vigilant guardlam* than the 
children that are born, to see \vhji:h of’these metals enters inlo 
the composition of their souls; and if a child be bom in their 
class Tivith an alloy of copper or iron, they arc to have no 
manner of pity upon it, hui giving it the value that belongs to 
jts nature, they are to thrust it aw^ay into the class of artisans or 
agriculturists; and if again among these a child be bora with 
any admixture of ^old or silver, wlien thw have assayed it, 
they arc to raise it either to the class oi guardians, or to 
that of auxiliaries: because there is an oracle that deelarcs 
the city sbaU then perish when it ts guarded by iron or 
copper, • 

The ** golden lie is derived to keep the classes contented. 
But it is perhaps even more important that the class to vvhosc 
hands the keeping of the state is entrusted, both to p:uard it from 
fordgn foes and to Toaintain interior ord cr, that this soldier cL^ 
docs not fall out among ilsdf To preclude this ixissibiliiy 
Socrates proposes the following regimen* The guardians must 
remove ihcmsclvo to a quarter outside the city, where they 
will live as it were in barracks* \vithout any personal property, 
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maintnined at the expense of the state. Their wants wtU be 
provided, but they will be given no luxuries. 

But wives and children t hcmsclvcseonscitutc private property; 
ihcreforc Socrates propioscs that these too should be shared in 
common. Othcrwis<^ enw, lust, Jealousy, would disturb the 
harmonious composition of the state’s iiiie. 

When Socrates ts interrupted and ask^ what the position 
of women would be in his ideal stale, he answers that women, 
iir as far as they w'erc Btlcd, would be ^^ble fiir any postuon 
in die state. There would be no reason why they should not 
become auxiliaries, if their constitudoas wxtc hardy enough. 
Thtrdbtc the athletic women will live a barra^ life with the 
mldiery, exercising svith them naked in the gymnasium, learn* 
Ing to bear aims and accompanying the men to battle. 

Living thus in common with the men it would be natural 
dial they should not be the exclusive property of any one man. 
Mating among this select class svould be arranged hygctHcally 
by specially equipped guardians, so that the best resets might 
accrue to the state. 

To prevent property in children, immediately on birth, 
trained nurses must take them away from their mothci^, w-ho 
will not see diem again. .All children bora within three months 
of the same age arc to be regarded as brothers and sisters, 
'fhls will create a larger family bond to unify the stale, prevent 
jealousy and encourage sacrifice and heroism in battle. These 
“ sisten " and ” brothers ” may mate ti^cthcr if both are found 
m possess the prescribed qu alifications for propagating. Speedy 
increase of population would not be encouraged. 

Here Adeimantus, Glaucon’s brother, interposed, with the 
criticism that Socrates provided only a scan t radon of happiness 
for his mardians. For though the dty state really belonged to 
them, they received less from it than anybody dsc. 

“We shall rtjily that, though it would not surprise us if 
even this class in the given circumstances were very happy, 
yet that our object in the construction of our state is not m 
make any one class pre-eminendy happy, but to make the 
whole state as happy as it can be made. For we thought that 
in such a stale we should be most likely to discover jnsticc 

And now Socrates has reached the point in his search ^ter 
Justice where he has hts quarry, that elusive definition of 
jttsnce, enclosed within the aiy walk of his republic. For since 
this u the perfect state, jusdcc must somewhere have come 
into iL But there are three other qualities inside it: the re- 
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malning moral virtues, Wisdom, Temperance, Fortitude. 
Socrates’s jjian is to locate these firet, for then ihe rcmaiiuDg 
moral consdtucot of his state must be Justice. 

He proceeds to do this by proving that wisdom readcs in 
that highly trained class of searcher mto absolute reality, the 
rulers; fortitude is the virtue of the auxiliaries, or soIdJeVs. 

To locate temperance in his state, Socrates reminds his 
audience of the common phrase, that declares a man to be 
“ master of himself ”: 

“ Wdl, I continued, it appears to me that the meaning of the 
expression is, that in the man himself, that is, in his soul, 
tlicrc rcsidts a good principle and a bad, and when the n aturaJly 
go^ principle is master of the bad, this state of things is de¬ 
scribed by the term ‘master of himself*; wheQ, in conse¬ 
quence of evil training, or the influence of associates, the smaller 
force of the good principle is overpowered by the superior 
numbers of the bad, the person so situated is dracribed in terms 
of reproach and condemnation, as a slave of sei^ and a 
dissolute person. 

“ Do you not see that the parallel to this exists in your state; 
in other words that the desires of the vulgar many are there 
controlled by the desires and the wisdom of the euldvatod 
few?” 

And then Socrates proceeds to show how temperance may 
be said to reside not in any one class, as wisdom and fortitude 
w'crc found to do, but in both rulers and subjects alike, since 
governors and governed are unanimous on the qutstion of who 
ought to govern. Temperance, then, rsembics a kind of 
harmony, spreading throughout the whole in literal diapason, 
producing a unison between die w'cakest and the strongest and 
the middle class. 

“Now then, Glaucon,'* Socrates exclaims, “we must be 
like hunters surrounding a cover, and must give dose attention 
that justice may nowhere escape us, and ihsappear from our 
vimvt for it is manifest that she is somewhere here; so look for 
her and strive to gain a sight of her. Ho! ho 1 Gbucon, here 
is something that looks like a track, and I believe the game will 
not altogether escape us. Upon my word, we are m a most 
foolish predicament, for it appears that what we were looking 
for has been all dus time rolung before our feet, and we never 
saw it. What at the commencement we laid down as a uni- 
veisal rule of action, when w e were founding our stale, this, if 
I mistake not, or some modllicatiDn of it, is justke. I think 
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we if you recollect, and frequently repeated, tfiat 

every individual oue^ht to have some one occupation in the 
state, which should be that to ;v'hich his natural capacity W'as 
hest adapted. 

“ And a^rt, we have often heard people say, tliat to mind 
one’s own Bu^css, and not be meddlesome, i$ justice. I thi ntc 
that the remainder left in the state, after diminating the quali¬ 
ties which we haveconsidered, I mean temperance:, and comrage, 
and tvisdom, must be that wliich made their entrance into it 
po^iblc, and which preserves ihctn there so loi^ as they exist 
in it. In’ow w’c aflinned that the remaining quality, when three 
out of the four w'cre found, rvould be justice/’ 

“ Yes, unquesdonably it would.” 

" If, however, it were required to decide which of these 
quahties will have most influence in perfecting by its presence 
inc virtue of our state, it would be diftlcmt to detenninej 
whether it will be in the harmony of opinion between the 
governors and the governed, or the faithful adherence on the 
part of the soldiers to the lawful belief concerning the things 
that are;, and the things which are not, to be feared; or the 
existence of wisdom and watchfulness in the rulers; or whether 
the virtue of the slate may not chiefly be traced to the presence 
of that fourth principle in every child and woman, m ev'cry 
slave, freeman, and in the ruler and in the subject, 

requiring each to do his msTi work, and not meddle with man y 
thinm.” 

“blinding one’s own business”, iliat simple phrase, then, 
would seem to be something cquiv^ent to virtue. But, before 
deciding definitely, Socrates must tiy another line of approach. 
For he reminds his bearers that his attempt to locate justice 
in the state was only a means to an end—to find it in the 
individual. 

The first step must he to equate, if possible, the three quali¬ 
ties already found in the ideal state with three qualities residing 
iu a man’s soul. Then, if this is managed satisfactorily, ana 
man is found to be a state in miniature in so far as the three 
determining qualities of wisdom, fortitude and temperance arc 
concerned, the remaining quality of “ minding one’s own 
business ", which has been found to emerge out of a concord 
of these three, may also be predicated of the w'isc, brave and 
temperate man. 

Socratn argues thus: two coatradictory impulses, existing 
together in the mind, cannot proceed from the same source. A 
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thirsty matt is sometimes unwilling to drink, for instance. He 
wants to satisfy his desire, hut the impulse of reason tells him 
not to because the water may be infected, or the trine may make 
him indecorously drunk. It fallows there must be at least two 
principles tvithin him. One that has its seat in concupiscence, 
the other in the reason. 

\y']|at about that third principle that must be found in the 
individual to make the needed parallel with the state? Thb 
Socrates tracks dot™ to the irascible, passionate or spirited 
principle. He shows how thb element, when reason is warring 
with concupiscence, sides iridt tlic former, and quotes the 
story of how Leontius, ^valking up from the Piraeus, saw some 
dead bodies on the ground. His desire was to look at them, 
but at^ the same time hb reason tried to prevent him from 
indulging morbid longing. At length the desire over- 
mastcreci him. Opening his ey-es wide with his fingers, and 
running up to the bodies, he exclaimed, " There, you wretches! 
gaze your fill at tlic beautiful spectacle," 

Here, then, are the three pnnciplcs in the individual corre- 
^onding with the ^nciplcs that distinguished the three classes 
in tlie state of gua^ians, atudliaries and producers. Hence, 
considering the individual, he is wise in virtue of tlic rational 
clement; courageous when in possession of the spirited element ^ 
temperate when concupiscence and spirit concur in desiring the 
rule of reason. Lastly, therefore, a man is just in allowing 
each of the dements in his soul its own province, and preventing 
their intermeddling with each other. Justice, in snort, is die 
harmony of the wuPs constituent parts, a harmony that shows 
itself outwardly in the performance of all those acts that are 
usually considered just. 

Now from the deductions Socrates has made and working on 
his paraJId between the dements in a man’s soul and the 
component dements in the state, he proceeds to conclusions 
about the four other possible constitutions of the state. His 
ideal state Is an autocracy, his ideal man an autocrat, for in 
both wisdom is tlic principle that rules. But what lias a begin¬ 
ning must have an end, and Socrates represents the successive 
decline through four stages of thb state until, finally, under 
the despot, or tyrannical man, unbridled desire is ruler in the 
state. 

The process of degeneration b^ns when the guardians and 
the au.'dJiaries become dissatisfied and agree to share out 
between them the property of the producers and reduce them 
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to !ilav€S> The plu ndcring of the propertied popul ace is eilectcd 
by forec, and it is the spirited man, the soldier, who comes to 
the fore in this constitution, wherefore Socrates caJla it a Timo¬ 
cracy, or rule of honour, WiMom will still be prottunent, but 
the soldier and the soldier's interests will be more prominent 
still. 

The next stage will be oligarchy, or nile of the rich. Now 
that the soldiery, under the timocracy, have become possessed 
of property, man)r of them will cease to pursue their honourable 
profe^on and give themselves over more and more to the 
acquisition of wealth. 

The oligarchical state is succeeded naturally by the demo- 
cratical one. Here that class which has been impoverished 
by the depredations of tlie oligarchical man esubfishes itself 
in power through force rfarms and expeb the rich. Equality 
of civic rights is estabiished. Libei^ degenerates into licenti¬ 
ousness, and licentiousness, called liberty, is the dtadogtiishlog 
feature of democracy. 

Socrates describes the democratic man. His father, the 
oligarch, having neglected wisdom, has left a small enough 
dower of it to his son, who is thus unable to cope with the 
desires he feds and ends up by abusing all the liberties the 
revolution has won for him. 

Finally, there is the Tyranny, w hich corresponds with the 
tyrannical man, (>, in Oi«t the Tyrant, who has started as the 
champion of the democrats and who turns his power against 
the very people whose rights he once fought for, dominating 
them, as he is himself dominated by an absorbing passion lor 
powCT that takes to itself cs'cry evil passion there is. 

And, now*, with the completion of his review of the human 
soul and of human sodety,wiih Thrasymachus’s assertion that 
justice IS the interest of tiic stronger completely refuted, Socrates 
has one last point left to prove: that the soul is immortal 

“Everything that crisis", says Socrates, “has a peculiar and 
fatal infirmity attached to it. BUndness destroys sighr. mildew 
destroys com, rot detroys wood. What then is the infirmity 
that attacks the soul? ^Evidently, it is vice; that is to say 
intemperance, i^orjmcc, cowardice, injustice. But none of 
these can umnedialdy destroy the soul, though they mav be 
the mcdirne cawe of a man’s being put to death by other 
people. But if wickedness cannot destroy the soul, then 
nothing can. The soul, dicrefore, must be immortal " 
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